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of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


February 20-24, 1954 


Convention Theme 


EDUCATING YOUTH FOR FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 


Du to the large number of participants on the program of the 
38th annual Convention of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, this issue of THE BULLETIN contains only a 
summary of each of the addresses and papers presented. Thes« 
proceedings are divided into three parts: Part I, Discussion 


Groups; Part II, General Sessions; and Part III, Business Meeting 
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Washington 6, D. ¢ 


The f wit pas ntain a port of tl Thirty-Eighth Annual Con- 
vention held at the Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, February 
20-24, 1954 
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(CHAIRMAN Gerald M Director of Student A 
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on of secondary-s 


Summary of a presentation by WILLIAM F. CARLSON 


As HIGH-SCHOOL principals, we have rather generally 


the student council, student nat or a comparal repre 
student body is an if tegral par ol yu no | ( n 
There are few schools, and the number ts becoming ver 
student council is not a part. Not only have student cour 
number, but they have also expanded in scope and functior 
We readily recognize that t utilize or se \ 11V 
puts a we hty 1 spor ibilit upon the uset For ost 
the prin 1} il ust provide the 1emocrat mat o that tl 
will have a desire to share u {ministrative | le If 
tions for shari r¢ f | hould beg in t f 
$§ given the resp nsit il ty illowan need to id I 
in freedom of operatior Allowances need to be id 
ind even failures just a e err and fail at tu 5 
Before the student council in any school can d ff \ 
with administrative responsibilities, tl ouncil itself st | 
nav been built on a 1d if lation T} oO I na 
have been ele ted by tne tudents and be tru rey ntatiyv 
[he student body will have to | nvinced and O 
they do represent the tudent body and that tl 10 give \ 
on school pre blen 5 It sh uld be typica ot 1 ood ul | 
tives keep their constituents intor i of ti | ] 
of the council at all times. They t, in fact, be t { 
function as a separate bw limited and sp oO 
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Finally, the adviser, be he th principal or some other staff member, must 


be someone in whom students have confidence, and one whose judgment and 
fairness is respected. He must also be a person who the staff can feel will 
advise the ouncil so that their activities will be consistent with the 


me = 
| hilos« i ny 





of the scho 
An attempt will be n to mention a few exan p es of ways in which the 
| ] ] } } 
principal may use the student council in administering the school They 
represent example s of ways used in our school and those used by prin ipals 
in schools of our immediate vicinity. You may have used some of them 
in your schools. We hope that several suggestions not made here will evolve 


from the discussion which follows 


v £ 1V to ne ti planning for a new 
q} ‘ , t ‘ ‘ r 1 S pn 
k r f gz pe 1 driv 
Ad ‘ g tr g 
( - i ] t » tr [ ’ I ~ it 
> gt s I ty ft N ( A t port 
Deve [ £ f servi 1 giving £ Chri is > iriv 
Q Fstal p Stucke Driv Safe ( tt ill-s t f 
y traff fety group 
< y ° study | } tud 
A t £ t | inist t ot rnientatior ind ope he ust | RI 
1. Sch ‘ pla f ghts at school mix 
I t ol to th unity 


These represent only a few examples of the many ways in which the 


prin ipal can utilize the student council in administering the school. The 








number of ways in which the council can serve is almost unlimited. Given 


the opportunities, with provision by the principal for the climate, time, and 


space in which to operate, most councils will be not only willing but also 
eager to fulfill their primary purpose as a service organization for the s ho« 
its student body, and themselves 

The student council working with and for the student body, the school 
taff, and the hool community should provide a very worth-while learning 


xperience in citizenship not only for themselves but also for the entire 
student body This should represent the final goal or aim of the council, 
as it should for all the activity and endeavor which takes place in the modern 


school 


Summary of a presentation by WILLIAM §$ STERNER 






HE question, How can the principal utilize the student council 
in administering the school seems to have been based upon the assumption 
that the principal should utilize the student council in this way. It does not 
isk whether the student council should help to administer the school; rather 
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Probably the best laboratory for citizenship training is to be found in the 


student council organization. The principal can utilize the student council 


in administering the school to assess student opinion, to plan school events, 


and to direct school projects. Thus the principal can give students an oppor 


tunity to partake in valuable educational experiences and, at the same time 


certain administrative functions 


HOW MAY WE MAKE THE RECORDING AND REPORTING OF 
STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT MORE MEANINGFUI 


CHAIRMAN Gla Principal, Bellevue High he levi Ohio 
DISCUSSANTS 


George H. Fields, Principal, Boise Senior High hool ’ Idal 


) 





D. R. Snowden, Principal, Yanktown High School nktown, South D 


| 
axota 


dle, Principal, Winchester High Schoo ‘inchester, Massa 


Summary of a presentation by PAUL A. YOUNG 


r three de 


back as far a onventions have been held, this subj has been one of 


discussion The continued interest which is shown 
and teacher groups indicates the importance related 
reporting of pupil achievement 


One consideration which has been given more 


years has 


been the growing importance which is placed 1 relations 


More than with any other group we should be concerned with our relations 


with parents and their sons and daughters who come to educational 


reasons. As I see it, we cannot go far in develoy ing good relations if 
we do not start with our contacts with the homes 
While there is much to be said about the technical aspects of various 


recording systems and the numerous te hniques which are used in reporting 


marks, since time does not permit an all-inclusive evaluation, we must confine 


our efforts to a few fundamental points. | would like to describe a system 


which has some merit in furthering the improvement of school and 


nome 
relations 

First, we must remember that a six-way relationshy 
and the pupil, (2) the parent and the pupil, (3) the pai 
(4) the parent and the administration, (5) the administration 


and (6) the administration and the pupil 
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Does the system which is used in reporting achievement make for the best 
in good 


understanding in this six-way relationship? Is the system a handicap 
Are there ways suggested which will enlighten pupils and parents 
Does this helpful information reach 
1 background desire of 


relations 


as to reasons for unsatisfactory work? 


system which is used create 


every parent Does the 
school work and school relations 


I 

both pupil and parent to improve 

Second, ther 5 occasion when the parents \ read every word of 

mimeographed or personal material sent to them, and that is when the material 
I 

the report ard. The school 


across instructive and pertinent information not 


lrvidual pupil but also on those associated matters « 


has to do witl has a great opportunity to get 
only on the subject of the 
achievement of the u f 
curriculum, pupil activities, services to youth administrative problems, and, 
rtains to better educational advantages for the 


n fact, anything which pertai 
he report card to the parents, the school can include 
r 


ommunity. By mailing t 
l in tl of a newsletter or bulletin 


such materia 


of students of high-school age resent having to 


having them signed by one or both parents, and 


m to school on or before certain deadline dates. Teachers are 


with this practice either, since it necessitates continuous checking 
those students who are in arrears. Some students lose 
orts are ruined for future use by being wet or crumpled 
end of the year are far from neat and 


ondition for home filing if the pupil or parent wishes 


A recent local survey indicated that a 


on 


} 


to parents at the 


appealing and not in 
to keep them for sentimental reasons 
f those students polled wanted to keep their report carc 


majority oF U tu 


1s 
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ol! it occurred to us that we would like to design a report 


In our high scl 
which would have the following features 

idress of parents, full name of the student 

ol, the school year, and a statement 
done only once for the entire year 
unnecessary time and effort 


d sever 


h would | umulative in nature indicating the standing of the 


urking per as well as the present record 


or forgery on the part of those students 
report would include the marks given for 
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YORK COMMUNITY 
HIGH SCHOOL 


ELMHURST 














A sample of the card used. 


There are seven copies of this form, numbered 1 through 7, all included in 


a grouping with carbon between the copies. The first copy is sent at the end 
of the first marking period, the sixth at the end of the school year. Copy 


seven remains in the files of the guidance services department at the end of 


the year as a part of the pupil's guidance folder 
A newsletter is enclosed with the report card. The following is a copy of 


the newsletter dated December 4, 1953 


Y H. S. PARENTS’ BULLETIN No. 2 


This bulletin is included with the report card issued for the second six-week period 
The next issue of the report cards will include the fimal first sem ’s marks, which 


are recorded on the permanent file If your son or your daughter is not doing satisfactory 
work as you, the parents, appraise it, obviously you should make some effort to find 


out the cause and establish a program designed to remedy the situation 


York High School has a staff of professional counselors who, among other duties, 
interview those students who are failing to meet acceptable minimum standards in marks 
and in citizenship. However, not all students can be interviewed every six-week period 
Therefore, the school must rely on the parents to investigate unsatisfactory work. Direct 


contact with the teacher is recommended as the best source of information as to the 


cause of unsatisfactory marks 
This is the most critical marking period of the first semester. In most cases, it is 


not too late to correct undesirable situations if immediate action is taken 


Here are the requisites for school success: regular attendance; a willingness to 
learn; promptness in handing in written work; home work; a good, optimistic attitude 
attention to what is said and done in class; good citizenship at school, at home, and 
elsewhere; eigh more hours of sleep; regular eating habits, including proper food 
regular exercise; a proper amount of time spent in extracurricular activities at school; 


and a seriousness of purpose with proper consideration of further education and/or a 


career 
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Six Weeks CALENDAR Home Event 


ar Meet at York 


Arlington at Yo 
Wrestlinge—-McHenry at Y 
W restlinge—Hinsdale at York 
Basketball—-Leyden at York 

ninations 
PTA Project 


ter 


Summary of a presentation by LAWRENCE E. VREDEVOI 


- report is based upon personal interviews during the past five 
I t I 


years with administrators and teachers in 409 schools in four states, 394 


secondary-school pupils, 304 elementary and 


parents of elementary and 
In addition to these 


secondary-school pupils, and 134 high-school graduates 


individual interviews, the reactions of 308 teacher candidates were obtained 


through group meetings 


The informal method used in collecting this data was not intended to 


present the same statistical results which a scientifically developed method 
of research would produce. This informal investigation did give the im 


pression that any study in this area would substantiate the following con 


lusions 
1. Reporting the achievement, growth, development, 


uch confront rs and admin 


the individual 


' ' ' 
of the most important tasks wi 


in the school ts one 
iStrators 

2. It is the one task which a large majority of facu 
like to eliminate because: (a) there are wid 
teachers; (b) there is a great variety of opinion relative 


incompetence of individual staff members to measure or 


development of each individual in this cl: or group; (d f the lack of time and 
I 


clerical assistance f a more elaborate type of reporting than required by the traditional 
, 


use of marks of the pressure of local groups to give in one mark 
ement, and the use made of these reports; 


nistrators would 


f individual 
1; (c) of the 


, 
e discrepanci 


the growth and 


report an 


interpretation of the pupil's growth and achiev 
i (f) of the recognition of the inadequacy and lack of validity in the methods now 


anc 
being used 
The interviews and visits to schools revealed that 


with new methods was being done in grades 7 and 8 than grades 9 through 


for the wide use of the traditional grading 


(a) more experimenting 


12: (b) the reasons given 


Lawre f California 


Los Al geles, 
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systems (A, B, C, D) by most schools were: (1) college requirements, 
(2) tradition, (3) local pressure groups, (4) failure of former experiments, 
(5) lack of leadership, (6) faculty resistance, and (7) lack of time and 
clerical assistance required by other methods 

Conclusions drawn from the interviews with parents and pupils relative 
to methods of reporting were 

1. Only 8 per cent believe that teachers were competent to measure or 
judge the growth and achievements of all their pupils with the accuracy they 
represented in their reports 

[he type or method of reporting is not as important as understanding 

what the report means by pupils and parents or the competence to use 
the method by the teachers 

3. The parent-pupil-teacher conference was not desired by more than 90 


per cent of the secondary-school pupils interviewed. (They expressed a 


desire to keep their parents away from school and to be treated as adults.) 
This attitude was confirmed by the teacher candidates relative to conference 
method type of reporting in high schools. Reasons given by parents not 
desiring this type were: time, transportation, employment, and suitable con- 
ference facilities. Parents would like to talk with their children’s teachers 
if they were able to do so without embarrassing their children 

4. Parents and pupils desire more information than the mark or grade 
if such information is the result of careful evaluation on the part of the 
teacher and not the “mere checking’ of traits, characteristics, and habits 

The visits to schools and the interviews with teachers revealed that 

1. More time is spent in talking about “how’’ to report mark or grade 
rather than ‘what Much needs to be done to improve the understanding 
and the methods of evaluation by the classroom teacher 

2. The use of the symbols A, B, C, D, E, or their equivalent, was the 
practice in almost all secondary schools. Additional information was given 
by 42 per cent of the schools represented. The higher the grade, the less 
amount of additional information was given 

3. New methods of reporting were found to be effective as long as the 
classroom teachers understood them, supported them—and used them effectively 
Many schools reverted to former traditional methods upon change of adminis 
tration, acquiescence to pressure groups, or the failure of administrators to pro 


vide adequate time or clerical assistance needed by the newer methods 

Suggestions for improving the methods of reporting pupil progress to 
pare nts are 

1. Development of an in-service training program which helps teachers 
understand the method used and how to evaluate 

2. The adoption of a method understood by pupils and parents 
3. A continuing program of appraisal of the method used relative to its 
effect upon pupils and parents and the program of the school 

4. The adoption of a system that does not attempt to do “too much” 


with “too little’ relatvie to time, clerical assisance, and teacher competence 
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5 Interpreting the method, used to evaluate the growth and achievement, 


each semester to pupils in each clas © parents each ye 


ar 


6. Interpreting the method t my ees, colleges, and lay groups as often 
as needed 
Recognition that there is no method to satisfy all individual 
cases in any school. Differentiation should be permitted when circumstances 
require it 
eling of 


vart of the 


petence of teachers work; maturation 
social patterns need to be considere selecting a 

system ol 
10. Conhdence in the local faculty on the part of parents, and experimenta 
tion with the least publicity provide the best framework in which competent 


teachers can make changes in this area 


WHAT PRACTICES HAVE PROVEN MOST HELPFUL IN DEVELOPING 
BETTER STUDENT-TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS 


CHAIRMAN: Robert S. Heaman Principal, Montebello Senior High School, 
Montebello, California 

DISCUSSANTS 
Edwin M. Hood, Principal, Toccoa High School, Toccoa, Georgia 
M. C. Myers, Former Principal, Stillwater Senior High School, Stillwater, 


Minnesota 


Summary of a presentation by HARRY M. RICE 


3 TODAY'S world of strained relationships and mutual distrusts, people 


regard the idea of better human understandings as the golden goal, the 


ultimate of worldly achievement. People are longing for friendship and 
peace and mutual understandings. This desire prevails not only among nations 
but also in the smaller, more intimate world of the schools. Schools need the 
security that comes from excellent student-teacher relationships. Let us come 
out of the world of theory and into the world of action to see some of the 
specific ways by which the goal of improved student-teacher relationships 
may be achieved 

First, the student must be treated as a person, not just a mame in a 
class book. The single curriculum makes it possible to meet his needs as an 


Harry M. Rice is Principal of the Bloomfield Senior High School, Bloomheld, New 


Jersey 
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individual. With the exception a few, bas 


law or the local sch urd, ich student is able to foll 

studies best suited hi ividual needs, interests, 

guidance department must | ganized and operated i uidance 
counselors have the maximum opportunity to know their < ees as individuals 
The pupil, then, shoul 

years in high scho 

help him as an 

home-room tea 

an individual 

what techniques work 


of extracurricular activi 


adviser KNOWS 


students an eachet ret purposes an lu ired / the 
beginning of every unit of work, | un learl inderstood. What 
new knowledges can reasonably be P ( individual contributions 
can be mad What responsibil must the group and the individual accept 
How much self-cont: [ n K and hers Any 
classroom group which I 
questions is well on its way 

and teacher respect and even 


Third, let us av id emotional straitr 


no single time of the year is a clear understanding ses more neede 


than in those weeks when report cards are d ; for the students 
the tension of preparing for examinations 

tension of correcting papers ivceraging 

concurrently with a full teaching schedulk 

grade is commonplace. Yet the D or / 


teacher misunderstanding is actually the result of 


standing Very likely ther was no common know! 


student as to how a given grade is achieved. B« 

system is understood by 

arrived at co-operatively. Many teachers use class tin 

with each pupil. Let ide gure the grade 

value given to written 

ibsences. What if he d “now in advan whether his work 

or unsatisfactory rprise so valuabl« Instead of surf 

the net result is probably a calm acceptance of fairness and understanding 
Three little steps, but they make a pleasant road: recognize the individual 

in the student and in the teacher; set up goals by a democratic process 


evaluate co-operatively 
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Summary of a presentation by CLARENCE W. JOHNSON 


DEMOCRATIC PLANNING OF CLASSROOM EXPERIENCES 


i MANY classrooms the units of work and the methods employed in 
arrying out the learning experiences are planned entirely by the teacher 
Such classroom procedures cause many of the misunderstandings that develop 
between students and teachers. Better student-teacher relationships exist 
when the students and the teacher co-operate in determining the purposes of 
the course, in formulating plans and methods for carrying out the class 
room activities, and in developing sound methods for evaluating the learning 
experiences 

Through democratic planning students come to know the value of each 
init of work and its contribution to the larger goals of the course. They 
look upon daily assignments, written and oral reports, and tests as teaching 
procedures that assist them in achieving the goals that they help c.tablish 
Under such learning conditions, full use is made of psychological factors 


that encourage learning 


BUILDING STUDENT MORALE 


The following types of teachers tend to improve student morale and to 


develop better student-teacher relationships 
] l« : } crf \ g iZ i t v ry t id ! iia ‘ | i i r < sense of 
encouragement; who 


ndividual; who are interested 


they } n the management of their 
idly manner in which they wish to 


students t resent their side of a 


BUILDING TEACHER MORALI 


Student participation in the planning of learning experiences and high 
student morale will have a better opportunity to develop in a school that 


utilizes a co-operative system of school management. Such a philosophy of 


school administration recognizes and encourages originality and initiative on 
the part of the teachers as they share in instructional planning, and in formulat- 
ing and executing school policies. In this environment teachers are stimulated 
to make use of similar practices in their relationships with the students. An 
important factor in teacher morale is a salary schedule that recognizes teachers 
who challenge and motivate students because of their enthusiasm for teaching 


and their skill in working with you 


Clarence W ohnson i rincipal of the Downers Grove High School, Downers 


Grove Illinois 
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HOW SHALL WE SELECT AND DEVELOP APPROPRIATE LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES FOR THE SLOW LEARNER IN THE 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOI 


CHAIRMAN: Oliver L. Rapp, Principal, Hammond High School, Hammond, 


Indiana 


DISCUSSANTS 
Merritt B. Jensen, Principal, Fort Madison Senior High School, Fort 
Madison, Iowa 
Samuel M. Graves, Principal, Gamaliel Bradford Senior High School, Wel 


1 


lesley Hills, Massachusetts 


Summary of a presentation by M. JAY BLAHA 


: brief presentation will confine itself to five questions in an attempt 
to suggest means of selecting and developing learning experiences for the slow 
learner in the senior high school. These questions are: (1) Who are the 
slow learners as used in this presentation? (2) What are some of the slow 
learners’ needs, including assets and abilities? (3) What attitudes and character 
istics are needed by teachers to work effectively with slow learners? (4) 
What are some of the activities in which slow learners can participate? 
(5) What methods can be used to select and develop learning experiences 


for the slow learners ? 


WHO ARE THE SLOW LEARNERS 


Many authorities have defined a slow learner as anyone who is educalle 
yet finds great difficulty in meeting grade standards especially in the academic 
areas. Selection of students is usually determined by such tests as the 
Binet or Wechsler-Bellevue. The total range of scores usually given is from 


50 to 90 and includes about 20 per cent of the total school population. This 


group is further divided by placing those whose scores fall between 50 and 


70 into a classification commonly known as the mentally retarded or special 
education students. These comprise about 2 per cent of the total school popula 
tion. The remaining larger group, accounting for about 18 per cent of the total 
school population, has usually been designated as the slow learner. With 
selective factors operating more and more in the upper years of the high 
school, it is possible that, instead of about one out of every five being a 
slow learner, only about one out of every ten will fall into this category. It 
should be noted here that the main difference between slow learners and those 
of greater capabilities is more a matter of degree rather than kind. It should 
also be mentioned at this point that this presentation will concern itself with 


this latter group or those designated as the slow learners 


M. Jay Blaha is a Consultant in Secondary Education, Los Angeles (¢ 
Los Angeles, California 
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LOW LEARNERS’ NEEDS 


low learners are 


slow learners are 


DES AND CHARACTERISTICS NEEDED BY TEACHERS 


} 


crowning cCharacteristi 
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ACTIVITIES IN WHICH SLOW LEARNERS CAN PARTICIPATE 


Some suggested activities for slow learners are 
Read at own level 
Give | 
Ww J 
Do refe 
Dramatiz 
Dx 


METHODS USED TO SELECT AND DEVELOP LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


The selection and development of learnir 
that those having the responsibility possess 
are: (b) of the 
needed to work 
arners can participate 


the foregoing ass few of 


assista 


pilities 


letern 


neede devel 
enlist the selec 
material adio, television, ef i trom these le € 


a special effort to review as many 


students in the development of materials; (d) make 


of the new publications as p he, Ene hale_at pf 
and (e) consider the materials, methods, efc. used with the mentally retar 
an adaption 


Summary of a presentation by LEO FREDERICK 


HE problem for making adequate provision for the slow learner ha 


come to be recognized as a major responsibility of the senior high s hool 
The numbers applying for admission to the senior high schools of the 
nation are too large to turn away. Mary Meade in 


i 
fifth annual convention of the National 


Association of Secondary-School 
Principals stated that 43 per cent of the freshmen entering New York City 


her report at the thirty 





Principal of the Wells High School, Chicago, Ilinoi 
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high schools in September, 1950, had 1.Q.’s below 100. New York City 
has recognized the problem, and a special curriculum for the slow learner 
n senior high school has been provided 

The reading report for the Chicago public schools in September, 1953, 
ndicated that 36.8 per cent of the entering high-school freshmen read below 
7.0. Chicago, too, is beginning a program for the slow learner in the senior 
high school. The Chicago plan for meeting the needs of the slow learner 
differs from school to school. Our plan at Wells High School, initiated 
within the past three years, is to program a division of slow learners with 
one teacher in all subjects, except in special areas. Entering freshmen with 
I. Q.’s below 90 or reading scores below 7.0 are so programmed. While 
citizenship development is stressed, the main emphasis in all academic subjects is 
on reading improvement. Remarkable gains in reading improvement have been 
made 


QUESTIONS INVOLVED 


Some of the questions that confronted us in carrying out our program for 
slow learners included the following: (1) If the slow learner shows satis 
factory reading improvement, how soon should he be permitted to enter 
the regular departmental classes? This assumes, of course, that the slow 

arner’s status is never a fixed one. (2) What should we accept as the 
riteria for determining who the slow learners are? I. Q. test scores? Reading 
test scores? Other data? (3) If we do accept reading test scores (since 
reading ability is usually considered the principal criterion for success in 
high school) is it not possible that we are failing to recognize other abilities 
hat make for success in education and living? (4) What system of marks 
should be used or should there be no attempt to differentiate between the slow 
learner and the regular student as far as marks and records are concerned? 
(5) What particular methods of instruction should be emphasized for teaching 
the slow learner? (6) What are the special materials to be used for the 
low learner? (7) How shall we select and develop learning experiences for the 
slow learner? 

In this discussion we are concerned primarily with the last three questions 
namely, (1) methods of instruction, (2) materials of instruction, and (3) 


learning experiences for the slow learner. The discussion is continued with 


reference to these ideas 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


The slow learner probably learns no differently than the average or brighter 
student. His intellectual grasp, however, particularly as it relates to abstrac 
tions, is decidedly limited. Learning situations for him must be made concrete. 
Likewise, due to his lack of emotional security, he is in greater need of sympathy 
and understanding. It is with these principles in mind that we devise our 
methods and construct our materials and plan our experiences for the slow 


learner. 
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AC TIVITIE 


What is good m« vatior e€ average 1den als vo 1 for the slow 
learner. The same ty} tivities make very much the sar apy In 
general way, thi I I 
rc " — 


noweve 


visual aid activities 
will differ according t bility et ic] ; the following are 
sugec stive | ld 

the major part of a pr m fo slow learns 

various materials 

the neighborhood 

or birds native t lity observing and reco 1g data on bird 
activities: (6) live pla 1t and animal materials to stimul: terest im science 
plant propagating experiments; (7) practical experience with handling 
of money, making change, efc.; (8) keeping weather records; (9) constructing 
im various media; (10) the use of time charts to record current events: (11) 
caring for pets, giving attention to suitable diets and living conditions; (12) 
dramatic activities for assemblies; (13) sharing experiences with each other 
and with other groups; (14) going on excursions id (15) mducting a 


class paper 
TED READING MATERIALS 


It is in the selection of materials for the slow learner's reading experience and 
the amount of reading experience that great care is needed. There are programs 


for slow learners where the error has been made of adding 


f 
reading in the notion that somehow this would make 

reading ability. Since the w learner is not acade 

not need in a day's learning experience more 

the normal student. Less reading is called for 


hand-work, tours, and visual aid activities 


The kind of reading materials that should be provided for the slow learner 


must be of a highly different character than that provided for the norm 
student. Too often commercially prepared materials are offered to him befor 
he is ready for them. The same approach should be used for the slow 
learner of advanced years as is used for the average first-grade pupil. The 
experience chart should be developed out of the activities of the day's ex 
perience in the classroom, in the home, or in the community 
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i | if : 
These and other questions remain to be answered as we try to meet the 


challenge of providing for a rapidly growing population of slow learners in 
the secondary schools of America 


HOW CAN WE PROVIDE AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM FOR ALI 
JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


CHAIRMAN: Gordon A. Bailey, Principal, Allan Junior High School 
Texas 

DISCUSSANTS 
Ralph E. Graber, Principal, Lawrence Junior High School, Lawrence, Kansas 
C. F. McCormick, Principal, Jarrett Junior High School, Springfield, Missouri 


Summary of a presentation by HOMER L. BERRY 


I, ORDER to secure a well-rounded activity program for all students 
t 


ovision for activities may fall into three time group: (1) cubs which 


pr 
meet within the daily schedule, (2) an intramural program carried on after 


school hours, and (3) supervised recreation on week ends 


CLUB PROGRAM IN THE DAILY SCHEDULI 


An activity program that is worth while deserves a place in the daily 
schedule. By shortening each period to provide the needed time, an activity 


period may be arranged so that no part of the regular curriculum ts eliminate 
because of the activities. This activity period may be shifted to any time of 
the day to meet the individual school situation. It may occur weekly or 
often as the school desires 

In order to get the participation of all students in a club program, the student 
council may set up a list of clubs. Any student may request formation of a 
club by presenting to his student council representative a required number: 
of names of students who desire to participate in such a club. The representa 


tive in turn presents the request to the council which determines whether 


Homer L. Berry is Principal of the West Side Junior High Sci 
Arkansas 
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or not the club shall be organized. Some clubs which are typical of those 
meeting the needs and interests of all students are: music, art, language, 
science, current events, athletics, book, hobby, hiking, dancing, photography, 
and dramatics 

Once compiled, the list may be presented by home-room teachers to the 
students who may join the club of their choice. Similarly, faculty members 
are given choice of the clubs they prefer to sponsor, according to their 
individual interests and training Teachers are not required to sponsor 
lubs, but those who prefer not to do so may be assigned other duties such as 


supervised study for non-participating students 


There should be no fees, no grade standards, no requirements for club 
membe rship other than enrollment in school. Membe rship should be on a 
voluntary basis. Change of membership may be regulated by requiring approval 


of the sponsors of the two clubs involved. A faculty serving as co-ordinator 


of clubs may regulate membership, assign meeting places, keep the rolls 


I 


ff the various groups, and receive their attendance reports and reports of 


grout 
their needs for materials 

A satisfactory arrangement for providing for participation of all students 
s to set a meeting time for such service organizations as the student council and 
the National Junior Honor Society at some time other than the ciub period 
n order that members of these groups may not be prevented from joining 


clubs according to their individual interests 


ACTIVITY PROGRAM CARRIED ON AFTER SCHOOL HOURS 
An extracurricular activity most satisfactorily carried on after school hours 
is the intramural program. Participation should not be based on scholastic 


ichievement, but on enrollment and desire to participate. Intramural sports 


tournaments should be kept within season in order to prevent over-participa- 


tion. Varsity players should not be permitted fo join intramural teams. These 
grouped on a home-room basis to prevent superior players 


7 
from forming teams together. It is not desirable for one team to dominate 


teams may best be 


the tournament. The school may provide an inexpensive award such as a 


plaque or medal to the home room to the winning team in order to encourage 


participation 
UPERVISED ACTIVITY ON WEEK ENDS 


In order to help prevent juvenile deliquency in this teenage group, the school 


may provide supervised entertainment on week ends. The success of a program 


of this type may be incr used by securing the co-operation of the PTA as 


well as that of the faculty and administration. The program may well be 


under the direction of two faculty sponsors, a man and a woman, who will 


plan and regulate the entertainment. The parent organization may provide 
social supervision in the form of chaperones who will share responsibility for 


the conduct of students 
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Summary of a presentation by HOWARD B. TINGLEY 
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sometimes held d 
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how they should participate at school affairs. This ts activity in w 
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making sometimes sh to extend t 
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the regular media 
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ymmittee work 
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student 
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officer training 
furnish a base li 
The spt ial 
ertainly should be an imp 
rs. | I tamp ib, poetry club, 


} 
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Latin club, girls spor ul : phy club 
f ret in pt ent first-year 


re usually active 
Future Farmers, ; houl an tive 
In any school objectives should not be k To be 
ilosophy 


essful, the activity progran u 


» school and community betterment: or to individual, social, mental, moral, 
will ot necessi 


we physical improvement The 


successful program 
grass-roots program anc from student interest and desire 
1 or shackled by 


d t be restricted requirement 


this program shou scholastic 
you haven't reached all the students, 


In the event you now \ ‘a 
he man who said, “I don't care how 


r excessive part ipation 


to be convinced 


et me remind you of 
this issue, I refuse 


mvincing the facts you pres 
i 1 program 


of student suggestions, 


rovided adequate utiiizi is made 
f student activities can be developed which will appeal to all but that small 
tr be convinced 
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WHAT IS AN EFFECTIVE PROGRAM FOR INCREASING 
THE SCHOOL’S HOLDING POWER 


} 
A 


our nation’s youth. One school, following 


» 1 ik i | 
lined below des 
px wer of this school 

Early in 


i 


(usual 


the 





the ncw 
udy. Th 


post-high-school opportunities both 
of h gher leart ng 
For those students who must travel by bus or work after 
te in school 
scheduled during 
help where needed, a supervised stuc ET IK 5 planned 


class, thus enabling t ichers to prov ince to st 





Earl J. Boggan is Principal of the Pine Hill High Scho 
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les for student conduct and assumes responsibility for a number of student 










ties and functions A work-« xX] erence progran initiated to enable stu 
5 work in jobs related to t hig! hool urses of study, helps in 
iking more meaningful the subject matter pursued in the classroom. A jolt 






chool and introduces 










protessior if met 


nys t 1Scu 








ting to curriculum revisions, plant needs, efc. Planned parent meetings bring 
tl par ts and ¢ ar 1 every ide level to help maintain an active 





education program has been 





ror parents 





ilities 















Basic to the entire effort made by this school has been the belief that 











nt intorn | nterest ] active parents if¢ most effective medi 


gh which a school iy work to keep its children in school 










last five years. In 1949, 60 per 





of its students rematt 1 t praduat four yeas later, in 1953, the figure 













immary of presentation by HIRAM ALEXANDER 


L OST educators will agr that the function of the public secondary 
ool is to provid lucation for all the children of all the people. It is not 
Mmcuit ¢t irri\ t this belief when we observe the increased enrollments 


plement this belief with a curriculum and 


thesis that secondary education 











o all youth. If public secondary education ts to function in 














h a ht. | in the field ust examine their educational situation in 
rms of tl hanges which will be necessary. In many instances leadership has 
to bring about desirable chang Many administrators and teachers still 
terms r thn tra i tional sel tive secondary school It seems most 
ilt t od I radit ul curriculum or to adopt new methods which 
ild t { f the holding power of the schools 
[he Tulsa publi hools have long recognized the shortcomings of the 
ndary schools and ha accepted the challenge with a program that has 
effective in holding y boys and girls in school who would otherwise 
p from the rolls. I shall discuss a few of the aspects of this school program 





for a number of years 








High School 





Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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methods, new materials, and to have modern ideas. The teacher latior 
ship is truly an effective dev for holding students in scho« 
The system of marking has aided in holdin tudents ir hool. We us¢ 
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students to stay in school who 


would feel they could not compete with the more academic students 


We do not claim that we have discovered the panacea for drop-outs be 


ause many of our students do drop out. However. it felt that th 


it that the program 
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jerstandably, such a system encourages many 
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Rogers High Schools has been effective 
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CHAIRMAN: George C. Galphin, Chairman, Department of Psychology and 


Education, Drexel Institute of Technol 





ey, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 









DIsSCUSSANTS 


Clemens W. Fredeen, Principal, South St. Paul Junior High School, South 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Graydon C. Wagener, Assistant Principal, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich 


Connecticut 






















Summary of a presentation by CARL L. AMI INDSON 


Ss: HEDULING classes for high-school students has progressed from a hap- 


hazard best guess technique to a reasonably scientifi process The average 
uigh-school principal to lay bases his schedule on 





ictual enrollments and mani 







ulates the various class sections until conflicts are reduced to a minimu! This 
t ’ ] 

arly planning and preliminary work is time well spent in terms of the ease 
i SDE 1 of gettir classes underway when nool opens at th beginning o! 
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sible to run the cards through an IBM sorter to learn quickly the number of 


students who have elected each subject listed on the sheet showing the subject 
h students may be dro; i at 


this point and the students concerned may be easily identified b 


offering. Elective subjects not enrolling enoug 
ecause the 
machine can sort out the cards for the subject dropped. They may then be 
called in for a change in their enrollment card to take care of the dropped 
subject 


After the sections have been definitely determined | lepartments, the 


cards may be fed into the IBM printer and class lists m 
single section subjects. These lists will show other subjects elected by the stu 
dents listed and thus form the basis for a conflict total on each combination 
of single section subjects. This same total may be carried on for double 
multiple section subjects. In every listing will be the other 
and thus the schedule maker will have a ready made 
tions that will aid him in placing each section to 
final master schedule 

After the master schedule has been set up, the sorter may be used to ger 
the student class assignments of the most difficult combinations first. Class sizes 
may be controlled at this point in the operation rather than keeping a tally as 
assignments are made. Individual program cards may be punched, duplicates 


made, and class cards or class lists may be made by the machine. Various types 


of personal and test data may be punched in the card if the school finds this to bk 


of advantage. The entire operation would save time for the administrator and 


insure more accuracy in schedule making 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN SCHEDULIN( 


Lest the schedule maker of the future in his desire to balance sect 
1¢ human factor, let u 


examine some of the elements that must be considered if a good schedule is t 


conflicts, and increase his efficiency tends to ignore tl 


result. It is not enough to provide adequate classrooms and teachers to accon 
modate the students in their various assignments each period of an evenly 
divided, systematically assigned day. This could conceivably result in a mere 
mechanical parade of students from one station to the next at regularly spaced 
intervals throughout the school day. Nor should the teacher be considered a 
mere automaton to be manipulated in a mechanical manner regardless of h 
training or personal qualifications. Ideally, scheduling should be considered th 
assignment each period of a student to the best teacher for him in whatever 
area of knowledge he may be pursuing. The best teacher for him implies tha 
teachers vary in their effectiveness with students. Dr. Ian Stevenson in a recent 
Harper's article states it this way: “Not everyone can get onto the same wa 
length of emotional communication with everyone else, but everyone can com 
municate emotionally with someone and thereby change and grow This idea 
state of assigning every student to the other end of a g”’ with the “right 
teacher cannot be achieved at present, but some progress can be made if w 
work on the problem within the limits of our abilities and the school facilities 


available. Here are some suggestions 
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1. ¢ st hon teachers in some schools are now making an attempt 
to match students to teachers. Most of the emphasis at present is on the problem cases, 
but this is a start. Might it not be pushed further to include the 





f t student who 
* the slow learner who needs the helping hand of a 


patient and sympathetic teacher? The _ psychiatri 





is not working up to capacity <« 






clinic which assigns patients to 





Joctors on a basis of compatibility has a simple job compared to the principal with his 


r 
.000 students and 100 faculty members; and yet, if ed n t 1 most efhci 


lucation 18 to proces 
' | 


t 
ignored 






ntly, this responsibility cannot be 






?. New teachers need experience under reasonably 


4 t 
nid 





calm circumstances to gain the 
















ence essential to superior teaching. This means the new teacher should ideally 
lave root f his ow lasses only in his major and minor areas, no study hall, and 
a limited an nt of extracurricular work Rank has its privilege but also its responsi 
bilities in helping new teachers. In most instances, if the staff has helped formulate 
™ ies, they will also help carry out policies that will give the new teacher an oppor 
tunity to reach I ptimum efficiency in a short period of time 





3. If teachers are to be most effective with students, there must be some time when 




























































they may have individual conferences with students. It is not enough to work with 
ill students in groups; there must be some time when teachers may confer or counsel 
with students as individua There seems to be no ready made answer to this problem 
D some schools re port a conference pero 1 for this purpose during the school day and 
thers have set aside e day each week as a conference day 
i. Teachers need time to work other teachers during the school day if they 
e to work to best advantage on improving the curriculum and their teaching techniques 
Since all teachers cannot be freed at the ime time, it may be feasible to have those 
" an’ profit t Dy working toget! have the 1. Two or three core 

































; nning pur 
pose Three social studies teachers may be free tl hour to work on a curriculum 
\ 1 prog Teacher gned he are f responsibility may be freed simul 
sly in order that their work may be done during the school day, rather than after 

ol. This does not imply that teachers will have no work to do after school; it 
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inning might be more productive during 






after-school let-down 
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The attention of most school administrators has been occupied by the pressing 
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problems caused by increased enrollment at the elementary level to the exclu 
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0. of the problem now arising at the secondary level. There is no magical 


mula for accor 


























nodating this bulge that is now entering the front doors of 


mur secondary schools if building needs have not been anticipated and provided 


is 
uilding facilities must accommodate a twenty-five or fifty per cent 
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the same bt 


























































rease in the next five years, it can only be done in one of the following ways 
1. Overlapping sche iy be arranged by dividing the student body into three 
ups for sched g purpose Plan three lh h periods so that one third of the stu- 
t body is in lunch while the other two thirds are in class. Schedule a staggered 
al peri 1 fe each gr f that group three is arriving for their first class while 
p one is at lunch. Group two will go to the second lunch period and group three 
third. At the end of the third lunch period, group one will complete its school day 
go home. Many variations of th be worked out, but this example will insure 
y two thirds of the total student body being in class at any one time and a shorter 
hool day than double sessions requires 
2. The double session merely means that the student body is treated as two dis- 
t groups scheduled at tw parate times. Usually the school day is shortened in 
er that the morning session may not be convened too early and the afternoon session 


missed too late 
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A [ i f ‘ Q to increase the cl iSSigZ ent for each 
room tha iy it at ni Id lead t mass educatior it its worst 
and Mw K¢ f k r t 1 tf the ind 
vidu I} ¢ i eady €a me school syste Though 
this < i t eting yt f t se s tl t inevitable if 
we f " I f ‘ ’ n taxed facilities to the 

nit. Not c e, but universities also helped sponsor 
tu “ , ; +, ite ; 
as esst f { Of ‘ : f ¢ was 1 
ft t I K ‘ att pt t gZ attitud il nanges 
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This brief review is an attempt to anticipate some of the future problems the 
high-school prit il] ul Certainly if } ; in a reasonably 
large system, he will be obliged to consid methods of scheduling uf 
he is to free himself or his staff from many of the long, routine steps now 
necessary n g hand scheduling At the same ti that he cons iering 
nore refinements in the mechanical ts of schedul he ‘must not forget 
the human elements. As we learn more about human personality, w become 
convinced that the learning of factual information and skills as well as the 


more ubtie aspx ( ) ilit voiopme!l iS cnnal ( Nf [ nu 
iationsniy [hes ble yrtant s they are will | 1W r¢ Dy tl 
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are of school population 


Summary of a presentation by El LSWORTH TOMPKINS 
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T he more d 


verse the high-school offerings, the greater the necessity for doing 
this matching job well. This is a problem typical to American high schools 
It is more complex here than in any other country of the world. Th French 
| lycée, the German gymnasium, and the Turkish lisé, for example, do not sched 
/ ule pupils individually (as we do) but in entire groups, as particularly all sub 
jects are required for all students. Foreign visitor re astounded at the idea 
ing pupils individually 

Each year the Bu ns of our high-school organization publish a number 
of articles on pupil scheduling. Taken together, these contributions by experts 
inalyze and describe scheduling processes and suggest procedures well worth 


xamining. For me to digest the material that many of you have already heard 


wr read and that is idil vailable to you would not be fruitful. Therefore 
y few words will directed to some comments concerning practical problems 
nd pro lures on § hedul 


Almost every principal would be happy to discover some less arduous way 


f preparing pupils’ schedules. Bobby Jones once said of the U. S. Amateur 
Golf Champuionshiy It is a tournament that nobody can win, but somebody 
Many principals feel that way about the game of sch dulin 


Can the process be made mor 


e ethcient? take less time be less upsetting 


In conjuring intentions to supply answers to these questions, many practices have 





volved in particular schools. What are some of these? 
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requires no tabulating machinery but quicker sorting and tabulation of 
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Descriptions of effective pupil scheduling from the overall viewpoint have 


occured frequently in The Bulletin. One comprehensive example is Gustavson’s 


“20th Century Schedule Making” in the October, 1950, issue 


Generally, scheduling procedures in American high schools follow numerous 


various patterns. Each school tends to persist in those procedures that have 


developed over a long period of years by trial and error. And usually, such 
scheduling processes work adequately 
new, are offered 


l Ope 


In conclusion two suggestions, not at all 


yn by the faculty the top scheduling, 
w have we been scheduling pupils? Is 


What educational 


scussion tails to pr 


it Satis 
implicatior n we see in 
vide easier or quicker tech 


ing of the con 


teacher 

of wisdor 
onsumers of 
f the process 


’ 


ns them at 


HOW IS DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION ACHIEVED 


CHAIRMAN George UW Janke Principal, Mitchell High School, Mitchell 
South Dakota 
DISCUSSANTS 
F. T. Dobbs, Principal, Gadsden High School, Gadsden, Alabama 


A. L. Thomasson, Principal, Champaign Junior High School, Champaign 
Illinois 


Summary of a presentation by KENNETH L. PEDERSON 


t 


Rs MANY respects the 


administration of American schools has 


even autocratic The tradition of 
responsibilities provi led that 


been un 
democrati line-and-staft 
plans and policies be handed down from the 
superintendent to the principal, to the supervisor, to the department head 


and to the teacher. No doubt this procedure will continue, but 


it can become 
A study of administrative techniques in the United State 
indicates that there is a definite 


more democrat 


tendency to substitute democrati 


practice 
for traditional authoritarian directives 


Since the public schools are America’s 


contribution to the 
democracy, the primary 


function of these schools is_ the development of 


continuance ol 


citizenship education. If 


democracy is to be conserved, all Amer 


1 mu 
understand the meaning and values of democracy and must sense tl 
importance of civic duty Democracy is more than a form of government 


Kenneth L. Pederson is Principal of the Hibbing High School, Hibbing, Minnesot 
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is a way of life which is important to the community and nation and satisfying 
to the individual. 


Students must learn to respond democratically through the best method 


possible; namely, action experiences If schools are to teach citizenship 


effectively, they must provide students with many opportunities for practicing 


ways of behaving and working democratically. Out of a classroom situation 


or club action a student council may germinate and grow. Through such 


a council, students may obtain action experiences by serving as corridor 


monitors, with the co-operation of parents and teachers help determine 
certain school policies and edit a student handbook, 


organizations, provide ushers in the school 


charter all school 
auditorium, agree upon and 


publicize courtesy suggestions for students using the lunch room, and help 
supervise it. 


It is essential that everyone in the school—administrators, teachers, and 
students—plan and work together. Students cannot be trained as citizens for 
a republic in a school system which is autocratic in policy. How can teachers 
who are not given opportunities to act democratically in a 


school inspire 
democratic behavior in their students? 


Democracy must be exemplified by 
administrators, teachers, and parents. A school cannont effectively teach 
desirable citizenship if it is not itself practicing democracy. Only in a 
correct environment will students learn to be democratic 


Unfortunately, one of the obstacles to effective teaching of citizenship in 
schools is the lack of ‘know-how’ by teachers. Studying books about citizen- 
ship, liberty, and democracy has very limited value in terms of changes in 
the thinking and behavior of students. Since too few teachers are prepared 
adequately to provide their students with many actual and worthwhile 
lemocratic experiences in the school and community, attempts are being made 
by a few institutions to provide techniques, tools, ideas, and services to 
strengthen responsible citizenship. An example of this is the Citizenship 
Education Program sponsored by the Teachers College at Columbia University. 


In the process of achieving democratic practices in administration in schools, 
the superintendent and principal are the key persons. As a school becomes 
larger the responsibility for leadership rests more and more upon the 
principal without whose active and dynamic assistance group co-operation 
annot be achieved 


Democratic administration is not achieved as a result of an administrator 


usking teachers to agree upon a philosophy for the school or by announcing 
that next week the teachers will have an opportunity to participate in running 
the school. The administrator must demonstrate confidence in the staff and 
hould understand that (1) the democratic process is slow, (2) 


each staff 
nember, in addition to wishing to be important, wants to have his importance 


recognized, (3) most teachers have had experiences which should make them 
valuable partners in developing school policies, (4) everyone working together 


an do a better job, and (5) the wishes of minorities must be respected 
n making decisions. 
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A practical approach is to begin involving committees of teachers in 








making decisions which concern them personally; such as, revising courses 





of study in a co-operative effort with students, considering the number of 






years teachers should be expected to serve as class and club advisers, 





be time off or extra pay for co- and 


extracurricular activities, and planning and administering workshops for 


considering whether there should 








teachers. As a result of individual personal satisfaction teachers recgive from 






performing these duties, they will become better integrated and, in time, will 
be ready to assume more important roles in the administrative affairs of 
| 







] 


the school 
ustrator will try to stimulate the staff to want to organize a faculty 


An 
esl 


council. The teachers should « 












adn 


iw 
If 





ect their own representatives who in turn might 





determine the place and frequency of meetings, select officers, agree upon 





} 
; 


topics to be discussed at meetings. decide upon methods of keeping the entire 





staff informed of council proceedings, and consider issues which could help im 
i 






irst, it becomes necessary for the administrator to pres de 





prove th school. If, at f 
at meetings, he should transfer this privilege and responsibility to a teacher 
as soon as it seems practical. At times the administrator, who must learn 






to be a good follower as well as a stimulating leader, should absent himself 







from council meetings 





While the principal is making it possible for the teachers of a building 


to share in administering the school, the superintendent could encourage 





Organiz Pp wI might be a CO-Or lit iting oun il onsisting of represei tative 





teachers, administrators, school board members, and perhaps parents. Then, 





too, the superintendent might arrange for a cabinet of principals, supervisors, 


lless of how democratic administration is 





and guidance personnel. Regar 






achieved, all persons must remember that every privilege is accompan ed by a 





responsibility 











The tendency today is to have everyone who is involved in education take 





a part in studying problems, in determining policies, and in making education 






more meaningful and valuable. This means enlisting the help of students, 





parents, teachers, supervisors, counselors, and administrators, as well as 





keeping the public informed on all school activities 
r é I 










Summary of a presentation by RAYMOND MOORE 


















The meaning of democratic administration is expressed by 








A. The most sensitive response to the desires and the sentiments of 






the community 





B. Action (or reaction) which reflects not a form of organization, but 


an attitude of mind 







Raymond Moore is Superintendent of Lake Forest High School, Lake Forest, Illin 
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C. Respect for the dignity of each individual under its supervision 
through 
1. Opportunity for all those associated to express their views 
and grievances and to share responsibility in the solution of 
problems 















Confidence in the 





faculty and the student counci 







vident in view of these facts 





A. Co-operation pools the intelligence of the staff for the enrichment 
of the progran 














B. Democracy is bred, not born. It is contagious to an extent not 





always realized. Students look to their teachers, teachers to their ad- 





ministration. If it carries out its role democratically, the example in most 





cases will be followed by the teachers and in turn by their students 








( Teacher morale—a very important generator of good school spirit 





as well as good teaching—is heightened by the feeling that the adminis 
tration is interested and concerned 











D. Student morale— a very important eliminator of discipline prob 
lems—is sustained by awareness of a channel of direct communication 








with the administration 





E. Above and beyond the practical value of democratic administration 








to make for smooth functioning of a school system, there is a much 
broader moral value—we have a symbol to uphold. It is not enough to 
talk democracy and believe in democracy and want the rest of the world 
to believe in it. We must show that it can work in one of ovr most 


important social institutions the school 
I 
















The methods of attaining democratic administration are, of course, 


subject to variance—the very nature of democracy excludes a formalized, 


- | 
mechanized approach The following 


ideas should, then, be considered 


{ 





as suggestions and not categorical solutions 











A. Establishment of good relations with the community by 








1. Letting the faculty serve as a sounding board of com- 





munity sentiment. Through classroom projects, themes, debates, 


panel discussion, and through all the informal contacts made 






through extracurricular activities, the students will communicate 
those prevailing attitudes 























> 


Providing opportunities to bring the parents into the 
school for 









a. School produced entertainment: concerts, plays, ef: 
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B 


b. Visiting nights 


c. Personal conferences with administration and faculty 
to complement the work of the guidance department 


d. Active participation ina parent teachers organization 


3. Respecting the fact that the school board represents the 
community, who, in turn, should respect the fact that the 
administrator should have freedom as a trained educator to 
exercise his judgment in matters dealing with educational 


policies 


Establishment of good relations with the faculty by 


1. Recognizing that teachers are going to manifest indi 


vidual differences in personalities and ideas 
delegating school duties 
Keeping a sound balance between duties and privileges 


i. Permitting freedom in the choice of teaching method 
but with the understanding that objectives must be reasonably 


well attained 


5. Giving constructive criticism to all teachers and par 


ticularly to those who are new in the system 


6. Providing opportunity for teachers to express freely in 
an informal atmosphere their ideas and attitudes and to discuss 
matters which affect them and their students’ grading, book sele« 


tion, methods, and student attitudes. Here the informality 


of atmosphere is in direct relation to the attitudes of friendli 


ness and confidence displayed by the administration 


7. Providing faculty meetings for general discussion of 


certain problems and decision on these problems 


8. Appointing committees to study special problems befor: 
reporting to the faculty as a whole in faculty meetings. Thi 
method is considered (by many teachers) better than No 
above. In cases where the problem is hardly “general,’’ tl 
decision can be made by the committee without necessarily 


referring the matter to the faculty 


9. Abiding by the decision—unless, of course, it is clea 
that the results obtained are not the ones anticipated Awarenes 
on the part of the administrator of such a situation shoul 
then be translated into reconsideration of the problem by 


committee 
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Establishment of good relations with the student body by 
1. An attitude of 


a. Impartiality toward race, nationality, religious creed, 


and social standing 


b. Friendliness of the sort that rejects familiarity but 
assures the student an access to an interested audience. The 
student should be made to feel that he can talk freely and 
honestly, that his opinions are sought and respected, and that 
judgment is made not about his person but about his ideas 


2. Encouragement of the following means of self-expres- 


sion and responsibility 


a. A student council representing each home room 
in the capacity of a vital link. Problems originating in the 
home room reach the faculty and administration for advice 
after those problems have been discussed in student council; 
a monitor system in connection with the student council to 
substantiate the idea of self-government 


b. Student publications 


c. Clubs which, though they represent only ‘‘special 
interests,’ contribute definitely towards good relationships be- 
cause they instill in the students a sense of proprietorship. Clubs 
teach at the same time a valuable lesson in tolerance. Students 
learn first-hand that organization is an intricate affair, subject 
to many upsets, constantly at the mercy of the personalities 
involved; that experience should give a better realization of 
the give-and-take spirit that underlies any good relationship 
including that between administration and student body 

d. Home rooms where officers are elected by popular 
vote 

e. A suggestion box (perhaps ultimately a feature 
in the school newspaper) as another means of gleaning student 


sentiment 


The success of democratic administration” depends, after all has been 


said and done, on 


A. The willingness of all involved to share the duties as well as 


the privileges of democracy 


B. A constant appreciation of the fact that perfect democracy is 
an impossible goal If there are flaws in our hand-made fabric, shall 
we throw it out—or keep right on practicing, in the hope that some 
day the imperfections will be negligible? 
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HOW CAN THE YEAR-ROUND EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM SERVE 
BETTER THE NEEDS OF YOUTH 
CHAIRMAN: Melvin Voxland, Principal, Rochester Junior High S$ | Roches 


ter, Minnesota 


DISCUSSANTS 
Lee F. Kinney, Principal, East I ng High ool, East Michigan 
M. Curtis Howd, Principal ris tate h College, 


Muncie, Indiana 


Summary of a presentation by FLOYD HONEY 


l \ GREAT deal hi written to explain, or att 


year schools were established in Americ: the 


pupt re needed at home during the summer months to help with the 


cultivating and havesting of the crops. Whatever other reasons may be, the 


nine-month or 180-day session has become a firmly entrenched educational 


tional program should be built around and 


the interests and needs of youth. There is probably general agreement among 


educators that these interests and needs could be better served through an 


extended educational program continuing through an eleven-and-one-half-or 
twelve-month school year. Considerable evidence exists that educators are not 


in agreement on the content and organization of the extended school service 
educational program 


Most of the ? hools that operate a summer educational program offer 


I 
academic courses on a tuition basis. For this type of summer program the 


time allotment usually varies from six to twelve weeks in length he trend 
has been toward offering courses which will give the great possible 


Opportunity for pupils to make up work which they have failed. While this 


type of summer program also gives pupils an opportunity to a 


graduation, this practice is usually discouraged and is not c 


myrm 


a desirable objective of the summer session. However pupils who need 


as 
remove failures or deficiencies are well served by such a plan. Needs of 
great majority of pupils in the high-school population are not met by this 
type of programy. Recognizing this fact, some schools have added recreational 
opportunities and non-credit courses in such areas as typing, speech, and music 
The limitations of this conventional summer school program ar ipparent 
Its scope is usually confined to meeting the needs of a relatively small group 
of pupils 
youth in the community 


There is no broad, comprehensive plan to meet the needs of all the 


Floyd Honey rinc the Senior High School, Lubbock, Texas 
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a lyon at 


a 


ing the 


hool year | divided int roOur quarter ‘ i 


} 


dual pupils would attend three of the four quarters 


twelve weeks each. Indivi 
One-fourth of the pupils would be required to be on vacation each quarter 


adequate financing be 


Disadv:. 


it1ons 
1 thei 
cx 
because 
real zed 


1 
scnot | 


n n which 
a great variety of! 
o youth 


PICTITTIC Ua 


Remedial courses sh« 


ing such fundamental skil reading, writing 


skills should become a very Poy ular and vital part 


gram. Some schools provide a wide variety of 


as summer camping, horseback riding, arts and crafts, and 


archery. In the homemaking ley artment experience indicates that w irdrobe 
improvement, charm schools for teenagers, and home decorating 

attractive to high-school girls. A summer playhouse specializing in the pro 
juction of nun one-act plays and a few longer plays has re eived enthusi- 
astic response in some extended programs. Intrumental music classes ould be 
organized to provide instruction in playing of the reeds, woodwinds, and 
brasses, as well as teaching drum majoring and baton twirling. The choral 
music program could be motivated by arranging to have choral groups assume 
the lea 1 communit ing-songs in ne evening programs present 1 in the 


parks reati { ities in craft art, ¢ ork, woodwork, general metal 


ind ‘ onstruction and repair are generally found to be appealing 


to teenagers. Many pupils find it impossible to schedule courses during the regu- 


lar school session which they would like to take. To supply this need, non 


credit courses in typing, speech, and similar subjects should be offered. Thess 
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are but a few of the many courses and activities that might be offered in an 
extended school program. The offerings in communities would vary with 
the needs of the youth of the particular community and with the finances, the 
facilities, and the personnel available in the community. A year by-year survey 
of school youth would probably be very helpful in determining the services 
to be offered in an extended program. The best criteria of the value of a course 


or an activity is the participation which it develops 


A year-round program developed along these general lines hi very good 
opportunity of proving suc essful. In the beginning of such progran only 
those courses and activities for which there is a known demand should be 
provided. Poor participation or failure in one activity tends to lessen enthusiasm 
for the program as a whole. Care should be exercised not to overlap by 


entering fields that are already being provided for by other community 
. } 


agencies Teachers should be adequately paid for their services in the extende 


program 


An extended service program of the type which has been outlined would be 
expensive. The community should be kept fully informed through a positive 
public relations program from the inception of the plan with the survey of 
pupil needs until the final activities have been completed. In some communities 
enthusiastic support has been engendered by offering adult classes in garden 
ing, landscaping, woodworking, home decorating, and typing. If the services 
are of high quality, if they meet the needs of youth, and if the extended 
program is properly interpreted to the public, the community will provide 
the necessary finances 


Summary of a presentation by EVERETT A. McDONALD, JR. 


{> R the years there have been many proposals for year round programs 


dating back as early as 1912 when the Newark, New Jersey, school system 


faced the problems of caring for pupils of foreign background who were 
behind in their fundamental three R's. And as far back as 1912 people have 


been divided with respect to the year-round program 


In general, the program has been one of playground activity for the elemen 
tary school and one of formal “make-up work” in the secondary school. This 
speaker would like to suggest that we take the attitude when we talk of 
year-round program that it is a worth-while, fully developed program 
providing varied and diversified opportunity for youth of all ages and with 
all types of background, problems, achievement levels, and abilities. In other 


Everett A. McDonald, Jr., is Superintendent of Schools in Westbury, New York 
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words, from this point view, the twelve-month school year is a program 
for everybody 
With re spect to the secondary-school student, it seems that there are a 


tremendous number of opportunities for educational opportunity that are not 
fully developed during the regular school year, and that the year-round 


program can serve better the needs of youth. As a suggestion, it might be 


well to divide the complete program into four parts: namely, (1) playground 


and camping, (2) social, (3) educational, and (4) cultural and creative 


The playground program speaks for itself whereby a program of sports, 
athletic leagues, efc., is carried on during the summer months. In addition 
to this, however, there could be regular camping programs which include 
craft work, boating, swimming, archery, and all of the various aspects 
of the summer camp. This could be either as a resident camp or day camp, 
depending upon the local problems. Here the physical education program can be 
expanded to limits far beyond those which can be experienced in the regular 


ten-month program 


The social program speaks for itself in that it would be an extension of 
the regular school-year program—dancing, parties, picnics, and a host of 
other activities could be entered into by the secondary-school students who 
wish to participate. The teaching of social graces and skills should not be 


forgotten, of course 


In the educational phase of the program, it would now be possible to 
extend educational opportunities far beyond that dreamed of for the regular 
ten-month program. It goes without saying that the remedial or “make-up” 
program can be continued. However, in addition there would be opportunities 
for many special programs. The following are but a few illustrations: 

The college preparatory student who wishes to take a business education course 
ould do so in the summer months 


High schools which had good industrial arts programs could offer pre-vocational or 


} 


| In many areas full-time work experience could be part of the 


even vocational training 
school program. Special advanced work could be undertaken in science, mathematics, 
English, or any other subject a student cared to select. Special corerspondence programs 
ould be added to the school curriculum. In fact, there is almost no limit to what could 
be done within the educational section of the total program 

In the cultural and creative phase, there would be tremendous opportunity to study 
Or appreciate art, music, drama, efé with trips to the nearby centers of culture; a 
summer playhouse group or, if nothing more, an opportunity for a student to spend the 


entire day working in art 

The summer time need not be used for formal classroom work, but it 
should be devoted to an informal “meeting of needs” of those students who 
wish to participate on a voluntary basis. 

This author feels that the values of this program are quite obvious and 
that we have before us a tremendous wealth of opportunity that we have 


hardly begun to tap 
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HOW CAN SCHOOLS CONTROL PARTICIPATION IN NATIONAL 
CONTESTS AND ACTIVITIES? 

CHAIRMAN lohn M é Principal, La Porte High School, La Porte, 
Indiana 

DISCUSSANTS 

B. F. Hill, Principal, St newall Jackson High School, Charleston, West 
Virginia 

Supervisor of Secondary Education, State Depart- 

ment of Education, Richmond, Virginia 


Summary of a presentation by ALBERT WILLIS 
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prevent plagiarisn pres i meti ght te n school of 


ficials to participate in activities it hicl in see nm jucational value 
(5) it is extremely difficult to justify the giving of school time to an activity 
which is designed for commercial, promotional, or propaganda purposes; and 
(6) quite often the prizes offered by the sponsor of the activity are not com 
mensurate with the nercial or advertising value received from it. These are 
only a few of the adverse criticisms of the highly commercialized activities in 
which the schools are 

There is considerable diff n f opinion among high-school administrators 
as to the amount of | our state and national associations should exercise 
over these activities. It is, however, pretty generally agreed that is is not and 
should not be a function of our schools to serve as a mediun 
for commerci: rganizations or as a channel through which frat 
SOCié Ips may ep their names before the pubilc 

n ure necessary, school ) Wl have ; 

ership. Your NASSP National Contes and Activities Committee, the Contest 
Committee of the North tt Association, and several state high-school 
activities associations are giving generously of their time and efforts to screen 


out undesirable activities and to keep the others within reasonable bounds. All 


of these groups solicit the aid of school administrators everywhere in this im 


portant work 


Summary of a presentation by GEORGE A. MANNING 


A YEAR ago in Los Angeles we discussed a topic very similar to the one 


assigned to us for our consideration today. It must be a topic of perennial 


interest, new to some, an old story to many of us. Fourteen years ago, in 
January 1940, five of us met in St. Joseph, Michigan, to complete the 
organization of the original committee of three, as authorized by your Execu 
tive Committee. We sought to determine our sphere of action, our objectives, 
and a method of procedure. We had no regulative authority and our work 
could be effective only as we might interpret the wishes of a majority of 
our fellow principals and thus secure the acceptance of a list of sanctioned 
contests and a set of recommendations 

We had the help of nine years of experience in the same field in the state 
of Michigan and the advice from Indiana and Illinois men who were among 
the best available. Two of these were John French of La Porte, Indiana, 
and Fred Biester of Glen Ellyn, Illinois. Our most valued adviser was 
C. V. Whitten of Illinois who ranks high on the list of pioneers in the 
field of voluntary, non-statutory control of high-school athletics 

Our plan was to make haste slowly, win the confidence and approval of 
our fellow principals, and follow their advice and suggestions so far as these 


George A. Manning of Muskegon, Michigan, is Chairman of the National Contest and 


Activities Committee of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
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yuld be determined. National and state journals published our list of approved 
ntests each year. Ours was an educational task of both principals and 


‘ utside organizations 


As principals refused participation in non-sanctioned activities, business 


izations. governmental. and philant Cc ape! s began sending their top 


their ises and argu 

The North 

Central Association, representing nineteen 9 Is unexpected help 
Criterion 10-B, later 4-F, required member high schools to limit participa 
tion im national contests to a choice from our approved list. Otherwise a 
school would be warned or advised, a serious matter in the North Central 


Association 


We made contact with the other four regional associations of secondary 
hools and colleges urging any action which would be helpful to high 
hools in the other twenty-nine states, but none has been taken. We then 
urged the principals’ associations in the individual states to organize non-athletx 
tate offices with executive secretaries 


For twelve years the personnel of the National Contest Committee never 
hanged. We had the splendid assistance of men like Al Willis, Executive 
Secretary of the Illinois High School Association, in whose office we met 
1S a matter of convenience and economy; A. E. Thomas of Topeka, Kansas 
Lowell D. Fisher, chairman of the Contest Committee of the North Central 
Association ; his successor, Otto Hughes; and Robert Fleming of Youngstown, 
Ohio. Mr. Willis and Mr. Fleming are now members of the national com- 


uttee 


A new factor came into the picture. Sponsors of activities such as festivals, 
tudent congresses, assemblages, and conventions without the contest feature 
began to request our approval in order to secure wide participation on the 
part of high schools. Although this was beyond the scope of our original 
urisdiction, we gave this service since high-school principals seemed to want it. 
The Executive Committee of the NASSP questioned this procedure and three 
years ago polled the nation-wide opinion of principals. The response was 
irgely affirmative so the scope of the committee was officially broadened 
und the membership increased from three to five. The name was changed 
to the National Contest and Activities Committee 


One of our problems at the moment is what position should we take with 
reference to Key Clubs sponsored by Kiwanis International. About 1,000 Key 
Clubs are now in existence and evidently a constructive influence in some 
high schools. The question remains, however, as a matter of policy and 
rincipl hould outside adult groups with restricted membership have such 
lirect influence and control over a high-school club? If so, then the same 
privilege should be extended to Rotary, Exchange, Lions, Optimists, and 
other similar organizations 
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ig work the 
best 


ata nal 


ishonest\ our sponsors 
iward prize of $1,000 to the 
note of n in one of the 


I t mos 


an educational venture of considerable magni 


the ma t i these 


Some constructive thinking on the 


yart of your comm ild a d definite relief to our high-school prin ipals 


I 
English teachers, and 
The organizations an re! with which we deal are primarily interested 


in promoting peace, brotl 1, and the American way of life. Naturally 


most of their project Inge elf-interest. Some have considerable 
funds at disposa ince al ie welfa ir boys and girls 
at heart and h to have me part in infl ing intellectual develop- 


men 
i il 


t, they Na many Ss in im wit! yur school program The 
question arises, however, wh« th be ; tectively anc 
more happily attained if the funds available were placed in the hands o 

legally incorporated group of principals, examinations expertly devised, and 
administered, and scholarships of various kinds awarded to the winners. Due 


and publicity would be given to the donors 


be interested in some of the other problems which have been 


presented to your committee. The General Federation of Women's Clubs 


wished to renovate and remodel the first floor of Independence Hall. In 
each high school besides writing an essay they wished each student to give 
a penny as well as attend a weekly five-minute assembly to focus attention 
upon the project. The project was approved provided the requests for money 
and the assemblies were abandoned. They agreed 

Becau f the 100 per cent plagiarism of an essay written by the winner 
in the contest sponsored last year by the National Association of 
Board thi organization did not apply for approval for 1954-54 Thi 
incident ga impetus | he move t ibolish essay contests. Should thi 
convention add to this it 

The National H Club participation in the International Stock Show in 


early December has n e approval of your National Contest and 
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Activities Committee The U. S. Department of Agriculture has declined 
to recognize or reques * approval of the committee. What is your wish 
this matter 
Sanction wa 1 but n riven for the National Convention of Allied 


to arrange for a date during the summer 


Request was made by {r. Lasky a ir ago for the formation of an 


all-American High School Band to play as a part of a proposed motion 
picture We set up various conditions and counter proposals Nothing 
lefinite has been don 

It was decided to give ion the Science Fairs which seem to be an 
outgrowth of the Science Talent Search. The committee is in doubt about 
the wisdom of this decision 

The American Legion Auxiliary has requested approval of an essay contest 
in addition the well I 1 poppy poster contest. For several years 
his request has been 

We have been asked come member of the Naismith Memorial 
Committe Our polite declination was } € because it would probably 


lace us in the position of seeming to sponsor proposed international border 


basketball games for the benefit of various memorial projects. Such matters 


more properly lie in the hands of our National Federation of State High 


School Athletic Associations 


The contest staged this fall by the Kellogg Cereal Company through an 
advertisement in Life magazine did not have our approval. Our approval 
was sought but we declined. By any standard we failed to see that the contest 
was im any way an educational project In our judgment writing on the 
topic of why his football team should go to the Orange Bowl game 
would not be a factor in any student's educational progress. There were 
other serious objections as well 


Many problems, samples of which have been listed above, are presented 
to your committee. We believe we are rendering a professional service to 
he secondary-school principals of the nation. Let us have your suggestions 
so that our service may be improved 

What shall we do in the meantime Schools are not monastic institutions 
withdrawn from the political, social, and economic world. Men and women 
connected with these organizations outside the schools are former students 
and graduates of our public and parochial schools. The great majority of 
these men and women are sincere in their intention to render a service 
which will benefit the student financially, and in many cases serve the student 
and the nation with a patriotic project. Until school administrators are 
ready to supplant these offerings with a better plan and projects of their 
own, we are left with the alternative of providing a service of evaluation and 


selection 
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IN WHAT WAYS MAY THE PRINCIPAL AND FACULTY PROMOTI 
WHOLESOME SCHOOL MORALE? 


CHAIRMAN Paul Boatwright, Principal, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Topeka, Kansas 


DISCUSSANTS 
Erleen C. Stack, Principal, Foreman High School, Chicago, Illinois 
Donald Stone, Principal, West Phoenix High School, Phoenix, Arizona 


Summary of a presentation by ROBERT E. KELLY 


A LL school administrators recognize the importance of good student morale 
and its effect upon accomplishment. Methods used to build morale differ, how- 
ever, with the individual administrator, the student body, and the community 
In my experience two factors are basic to any program designed to build student 
morale. First, every student must have the feeling that “he belongs,” z.e., 
this is his school and he, as an individual, has a personal responsibility and the 
opportunity to promote the good mame and welfare of the school. He is 
important not to himself alone, but to the school. Second, each student 
must have the opportunity to experience success in some field of endeavor of 
his own choice. Any student with the good fortune to feel that he is a 
wanted member of a group, necessary to the welfare of others, cannot but 
have good morale which builds even higher as he experiences success 

How do we set the stage for these experiences? The first step in setting 
up a school environment which will embody these factors is to enlist the 
understanding, co-operation, and enthusiasm of the faculty. It is here that the 
friendliness, interest, and sincerity of the administrator can be of the greatest 
value. Out of group discussions and study can evolve a philosophy which will 
guide the faculty in developing sound educational procedures and respectable 
academic standards. There will be the usual achievements in scholarship; 


speech tournaments; art contests; athletic events, both interscholastic and 


intramural; but in addition to these will grow an interest on the part of the 
faculty in the development of a program which emphasizes the importance 
of the individual student. Pupil relationships, pupil-teacher responsibilities, 
and areas where joint faculty-student committees may successfully operate 
can be discussed and defined. At this stage of the planning, representative 
student groups may be invited to join the faculty groups in planning the 
school program so that maximum opportunities are provided for all to 
participate and experience success in a worth-while activity. After the 
faculty and student planning stage, it is mecessary to present the program 
to the student body and provide for a continuous orientation of new students 


The program of orientation can be handled by student leadership groups 


Robert E. Kelly is Director of Assignments in Division of Secondary Education 
Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles. California 
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emphasizing such topics as: know your school, school-community responsi- 
bilities, know yourself, plotting your course, school traditions, responsibility 
to school government, and the importance of the individual to the welfare 
of the school. Effective channels of communication must be established between 
administration, faculty, and the general student body. Student government 
must be representative and have real stati. with both the student body 
and faculty. It cannot be a ‘rubber stamp” for either faculty or administration, 
but must recognize the need for co-operative planning and acceptance of 
responsibility As committees function and students gain confidence in 
themselves, the following are typical of some of the activities which have 
built good morale through the development of a sense of personal worth 
and belonging 
Why Assemblies 


ent which repre 


ol-wide ro u s Korean reliet 


nt student-faculty committees and activities 


Development of many traditional events involving committee planning 


Development of student service clubs 
9. Exchange assemblies with neighboring schools 
10. Open-door policy on part of administration and faculty 
These have helped promote the feeling that every student is important 


and has a real place in the life of the school 


Summary of a presentation by LEONARD E. LOOS 


\ ‘ Y FORD was recently asked, by an interviewer in Brooklyn, how 


he felt about his success is baseball. All he said was: “It's great to be a 
Yankee. Even over here, they can't say anything bad about us.’ 

In our school cafeteria, a ninth-grade girl remarked, “I LIKE this school.” 
The principal told her it was going to be even better because of a planned 
fifty-thousand-dollar interior remodeling, including acoustic ceiling for the 
dining room 

The student protested, “I don’t mean that. I mean the school 

Asked to define more clearly what she was thinking, she said, “What I 
mean is—well, the quality.” 

Both of these incidents show more cogently than a dictionary definition 
what morale means to an organization: not the slavish, unreasoning compliance 
so often associated with the military, but that voluntary, pulsating feeling 
of goodness that is ephemeral and scintilating. It appears from causes often 
unrecognized. It must be appreciated and nourished to thrive and to last 

A school possessed of what we may call wholesome morale has a golden 
key to successful and happy living to place in the hand of every pupil. It 


unlocks great stores of spirit, zeal, and hope to fire ambitions for service 


Leonard E. Loos is Principal of the Shore School, Euclid, Ohio 
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learning. No expert in human engineering 

ducing morale where ist. No 

ompounded a specifi rod 1 sudden 

hool with bad morale. Pe rhaps wholesome morale is just a by 


} 


direction of conscientious service 
ommunity. Where 


who are not self 


influence good parents, of the 


ommunity, a1 1g philosophies 


} 


nulating to consider some factors that, 


contributing to more effective rvice, are perhaps major causes of wholesome 


school morale. An ur purpose will have been served if these speculations 


although the suggestions may seem 


ers and principal alike is stability and security 
er to tenure Both should feel that their 
present assignment: i place and the people associated with them are 
worthy of their | fforts ittle is to be expected of the person who has 
the attitud f a cz agg ie teacher who does his best in his present 
job need 1 ' y al further opportunities, and doing his best will be 


the keystone of morale in the school that employs him 


Faculty a ides, perhay inspired by an able principal, are an additional 


foundation. How many teachers have the strong and sympathetic feeling 
for all kinds of people that made Ernie Pyle the “GI General’? Are their 
sensibilities touched by the plight of the neglected ones as well as challenged 
by affinity for the intelligent, the great, and the daring? The answers may suggest 
that what we re able to do about school morale rests upon what we 
feel ind belie 

How many achers really accept in a cordial way the fact that in publi 
schools they are charged with doing the utmost for some pitifully unpromising 
human material as well as being given the pleasure of teaching the able? Where 
this is recognized, adaptations are made not only in instruction but also in 
plans and provisions for counseling, clubs, and activities of many kinds that 
are wholesome interests for teenagers 

Numerous devices can assist in promoting faculty efforts toward higher 
morale The cumulative record, well-kept and well-studied, is first of these 
Codes of behavior and student pledges may work well in some places. Letters 
of commendation and certificates of award have their proper places. The 
list ould fill a book, but ll of it would not outwe gh the value of just 
plain educational salesmanship by well-rounded teachers secure and happy 
in the worth of what they are doing 

In so far as he may be considered separately from the teaching faculty, 
the principal should be known for willingness to be of service to all. An 


open door to the principal's office is a good sign of this disposition. Busy 
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ipal, Gillespie Junior High School, Philadelphia, 


Terrace Junior High School, Shreveport, 


Summary of a presentation by A. E. ROPER 
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preparation. In 
prepared 
yurs in college 
as analytical 
try in 
teacher—biology 
nean about twenty 


€ first year or 


desire to teach and with this preparation 
f worry whether he had much of a preparation in the fields of 
sional education if he had a good reading a juaintance with John Dewey 


and a few others 


Of course, we need teachers with really well-developed social personalities 
for our boys and girls. They should be the kind that boys and girls love to 
work for and whom these same boys and girls set up as models for themselves 
This makes for good pupil-teacher relationship. It also makes their work much 
easier and that is good because there isn’t much doubt but what junior high- 


school teaching is teaching in one of the toughest fields in the whole category of 


fields of teaching 


I think one of the biggest improvements we could make in our junior high 
schools would come from getting teachers with the preparation indicated and 
with a desire to teach pupils of this age. We would be able to use them in 
any grade and for almost any subject except shop, home economies, and phy 
sical education. And even these teachers could benefit from a better-rounded 
course of study in college. There does not appear to me to be any reason why 


a physical education teacher should have to neglect the list of subjects indi 


I 
ated. In fact, I would say he could benefit greatly from them 


Many junior high-school administrators, in the days when the junior high 
schools were first being accepted, were men and women who came from senior 
high-school teaching jobs, or deanships, or assistant principalships. They were 
placed in these positions as principals after having been workers on the facul 
ties of senior high schools. Consequently, they brought with them many of the 
activities and ideas which they had gathered from their experiences as teachers 
or assistant administrators in senior high school 


During the past thirty years, as the junior high school became an accepted 


institution rather than a parking place for pupils who were too numerous for 
senior high-school facilities, we have gotten rid of many of the unacceptable 
things which have come down to us from senior high school and have put into 


Operation som things which were necessary to improve the organization of 


junior high schools 
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One of the best innovations in the junior high school within the past few 


years has been the core-curriculum or block of time. It is a fine piece of educa- 


tional technique. It finds its greatest usefulness in the seventh and eighth 
grades, but some of our enthusias‘s have insisted that it should also be in just 


as full operation in the ninth grade. However, in this I differ with them and I 


believe they are in error. Somewhere along the way in junior or senior high 
schcol a pupil must begin to stand on his own feet, budget his time, and 


nt iows [or onsider 


inage his own affairs. The block of time art 


able teacher supervision. I think the ninth grade is the point at which pupils 


should break away from this and have the experience of becoming self-reliant, 


jepending upon themselves for the management of their own affairs. One can 
say this should be done in senior high school, but it seems to me that the 
things we teach pupils in the ninth grade are such that it makes an ideal spot 


r the boy or girl to break loose and begin to rely upon himself 
To a varying degree we are all doing something with remedial teaching for 
to us poorly prepared. Out of about three hundred 


i 
ind fifty seventh-grade boys and girls entering junior high school, I usually 


Seis 
find almost a section who are more or less “lame ducks They 1 


(nose pupils who come 


the foundatior ling and arithmetic. And in the fi 
he one subje hich 1 "4 n from the seventh-grade 
poorly prepared to do much for our youngsters. Once again 
being able to find teachers who can do the necessary remedial work 

led is someone who knows all the “tricks of the trade’’ in the t 


1 who, if one method doesn’t work, can switch to another and 
hard to find, bu 


iu ‘ bai 


t 


iding anc 
ment until success is attained. Such teachers ar 
every junior high school should have such a teacher stan 


in the schedule should be classes in remedial readin; all pupil ho need 
such help. I do not believe our problem is solved by Englis 


readers where easy readers are substituted for the regular text, unless we have 


mnsidet 


h classes for wea 


behind the teacher's desk the properly qualified person who knows 


able about methods in reading. Only such a person 
for us 
I have mentioned three things 
junior high schools 
1. Obtaining teachers with well-1 
Acceptance of the tact that by 


per 


bility for themselves 
real remedial work, conduc 
} 


10n¢ 


3. Equipping 
who are experts in the is to be 
I could mention many other things that would help us; but when you have 
it all up, it boils down, as it d S$ in most 


anvassed the field and sumn 


| 


lucation, to one thing and that 1s—What kind of 


discussions of problems in ¢ 
person do you have at the teacher's desk? If we have the right kind of person 


there, problems of organization, administration, and supervision become minor 


irritations and easy to solve 
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Summary of a presentation by NELSON L. BOSSING 


\, like an adequate explanation of the major facets of the 
problem would approach textbook proportions. Consequently, within the 
twenty minutes allotted to me, one aspect of the question has been singled 
out for a few pecstior q yuestior ; slightly r phra 1 to read What 
improvements can be made in the organization, administration, and super- 


I 
for a better learning situation 


vision of the instructional program of the junior high school to provide 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL OF YESTERDAY IS OBSOLETI 


Basic to a consideration of the problems involved in this question, so 
1 


it seems to me, must be a clear recognition of the fact that the purposes that 
led to the creation of the junior high school have changed since the tamous 
Committee of Ten in 1893 suggested it, and the organization of the three 
year institution in 1909-10, popularly thought of as the original junior high 
school, set it on its way. Changing conditions have made obsolete the major 
assumptions that gave birth to the early junior high school. A few of these 


are listed below but not discussed 


established the 


ry if 


con 
of his 
y the 


varied 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOI 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


If the structure and administration of the instructional program is to 
provide a better learning situation, some far-reaching improvements are neces- 
sary in the typical junior high school. Among many of the more important 
changes that appear necessary I should like to mention the following: 


Nelson L. Bossing : Professor of Education at University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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7zzalior } the curriculum seems 


the nature and orga 
Instead of compendiums of encyclopaedic information organized 
ditional segments of subject offerings, the curriculum should consist 


f pr \blem Situations now vital to the understanding of the 


learner and to 
irection of his behavioral patterns Obviously, the curriculum must 
emphasize the problem situations ncident 


to the transition of boys and 
irls from childhood to ; lescer 


vce and the larger world of adulthood, to 
which adolescence bes Oo give meaning 


hose who ; | ms approa h to curriculum reorganization tend to 


weganize the curriculun ito two major 


categories: (1) those type experience 
umon to all learners of this age period 
ind considered ia prov de youth with the general behavior com- 


ttuations thi recog ( ‘ on 


tencies necessat successful life adjustments. These are organized int 
is the re"’ or “common learnings; and (2) 
which permit expression to the differentiated 

ndividuals. These two curriculum categories are 

1 unified curriculum pattern coming to be known as 

T those who go so far as to insist that 

exist in the junior high school, since the 


exist at this age level can be 


imi 6 6a5 needed 
fragmentation of e progr: hedule now so 
are essential ¢ y9roper learning situa- 
now nsidered 

necessary 


lasses 


eet daily 


ituation. To guide individual as well as 
aware of individual differences in ability, 


environment. To care for the guidance 


aspect | teaching, more time 
in be achieved by developing large 
to 60-70 pul Is per day instead of 
conventior 


pul onship is desirable. 
an a single semester in which to know pupils and 
levi o meet this need now frequently 


at least a full year. Experiments tend to 
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lass group during the three years of the junior 





favor teachers remaining with a « 





high school 





5. A satisfactory learni ituation requires administrative pr vision whereby 
co-operative planni» f the instructional program on the part of administra- 
tors—teachers—pupils—community both can be done and is encouraged. Edu- 
cation is now recognized as a co operative task in which all those who contribute 


to the creation of the learner's experience environment must co-operatively 
work together—not the least of these is the learner himself. Contemporary 
educational literature is replete with examples of ways and means employed 


by imaginative school leaders to make this possible 


These are but a few of the most urgent areas of organizational, adminis- 
trative, and supervisory adjustments needed in the junior high school if a 


more desirable learning situation is to be created 


WHAT IS AN EFFECTIVE GUIDANCE PROGRAM IN THE 
SMALL HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: W. Earl Harmon, Principal, Creston High School, Creston, Iowa 


DISCUSSANT 
Harry E. Martin, Principal, Bryan Junior-Senior High School, Bryan, Ohio 


R. F. Rutherford, Principal, Montrose High School, Montrose, Colorado 


Summary of a presentation by LOIS M. GOULD 


L, WE acc 


services designed to individualize the school experiences of the student and 


to assist him to become the most effective person possible,” 1 we realize that 


pt Wrenn and Dugan's concept of guidance as “a program of 


guidance programs can be as various as the kinds of services that we offer 


tl 


¢ individual in helping him to develop his best potentialities 
Mr. Lewis will discuss the administrator's responsibility for guidance services 
It is my intention to restrict my comments to the guidanc program itself 
a program based upon: (1) The kinds of problems which confront youth 
and (2) The kinds of services we can provide within the school to make the 
guidance program more effective 

Before we determine the services we should give, we must turn to adoles- 
cents to ascertain what problems confront them 
Many studies have been made of pupil needs. First, I would like to call 


ir attention to tl ‘ 1 Yearbook of tl National Society for the Study 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


which is entitled Adaptine the Secondary-School Progran 

in which Dr. Ruth Strang says that the needs of youth are com 

x, inter-related, dynan Meeting them is essential for the best development 
yf individuals and society. In addition to providing a “lush” and “benign” 
environment, it is necessary to guide individuals in the use of this environment 
und to help them, when possible, to take the initiative in making the environ- 
ment more favorable to their growth and development. This is the indi- 
vidualized aspect of education which we call guidance or student personnel 
work. Dr. Strang goes on to report the needs revealed in several types of 

mmunities They are the problems you may have already anticipated 
[hey indicate: educational questions; matters of vocational preparation and 
future plans; economic, social, and home problems, the personality problems of 


| 


self-consciousness ; feelings of inferiority and shyness; and physical defects 


Whether these needs are ascertained through freely written compositions, 
yuestionnaires, personal inventories, self-appraisal techniques, group discus 
sions, or through individual interviews and case studies, there are very definite 
milarities in the problems mentioned. Needs identified by adults frequently 
io not coincide with those mentioned by youth. The difference in youth's 
analysis of their own needs and the adults concept of their needs may 
uccount for the gap in understanding between the real needs of children and 
vhat we try to do in our schools to meet these needs. We tend not to 
valuate our programs, either because it is too difficult a task, or because 
we fear we will discover that we are failing to achieve our ambitions 

If the needs of youth in these many areas are to be met, it is apparent that 
the counselor or the teacher-counselor of the administrator cannot do it alone 
Since guidance is a total service of all influences and of the total school 
program, it is not a serv of one person, or even of several persons or of the 
guidance committee, but rather a service of the entire staff serving in one 
ind another capacity. Both Strang and Traxler comment that, “Along with 
the recent trend toward ‘making guidance an all-faculty function and toward 
operation between guidance specialists and classroom teachers’ is a strong 
trend toward greater expertness and ‘increased use of objective measures 


n guidance program.’ '’? The individual director of guidance services is 


responsible for 


in the school, and 


* Strang, Ruth, Guidance out ational Society For the Scudy 
1952 Yearbook rt daptine ( rogram be Need i Youth, 


196-214 
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What* are some of the implications for guidance services as indicated by 
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The Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth made some 
very significant observations which have many implications for those in person- 


nel work 
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Summary of a presentation by MERRELL E. LEWIS 


O INAUGURATE an effective guidance program | cannot emphas ze too 
strongly the importance of first getting the understanding and, therefore, the sup 
port of all of the teachers in the school system, the understanding and support 
of the board of education, and, finally, the understanding and support of 
the entire community. Many guidance programs are ineffective becat of a 


| 


failure to do this essential “spadework”’ first 





Merre I Lew is Pri pal f the Fayetteville-Mar Central High School 
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guidance program can be really effective 


Prerequisites without which no 


system 


1. 2. and 3 above 
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WHAT ARE SOME PROMISING ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 
IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOI 


CHAIRMAN: Charles P. Li zp, Principal, Garfield Heights High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


DISCUSSANTS 
B. L. Bergstrom, Superintendent | Monte Union High School District, 
EI Monte, California 
Warren L. Evenson, Principal, Central Senior High School, Fargo, North 
Dakota 


Summary of a presentation by CARL D. DAVIS 


S Use of IBM Methods In Registration And Grade Reporting 


CHOOL administrators as well as business executives are constantly on the 
look out for time-saving and cost-reducing methods in the operation of their 
respective institutions. Efficiency methods in running the schools have just 
as valid a claim on the school administrator's time and ingenuity as they have 
upon the business executive who must save time, cut costs, and earn profits 
in order to survive [he school executive also must study costs, operate 
within a budget, justify expenditures, and use his staff effectively in _per- 
forming the educational tasks for which they were employed. He can no 

r 
machine methods that in recent years have proven to be so advantageous in 


business, in government, and in the military 


longer profess to be a progressive administrator and ignore the advances in 


While numerous types of business machines are available to perform 
efficiently such tasks as accounting, calculating, check writing, duplicating, 
micro-filming, efc., this paper will be limited to a discussion of those 
particular machine methods employing the principle of the punch card 

The J. Sterling Morton High School in Cicero, Illinois, has during the past 
five years applied the IBM! system of punch card operation to two large 
clerical tasks in high-school administration, vz., registration and grade report 
ing. The results have been so satisfactory that very member of our staff feels 
that a great forward step was taken when IBM procedures were adopted 


It is mot possible in this brief account of our experience to explain in 
detail the various procedures necessary in adopting IBM methods to those 
two problems. However, any who are interested in a full, detailed discussion 
of these procedures are referred to an article by the author in the December, 
1953, issue of THE BULLETIN of the National Association of Secondary-School 


Prin 


Business Machines Corporation of Endicou, N. Y 


Carl D. Davis is Registrar of the J. Sterling Morton High School and Junior Col- 
lege, Cicero, Illinois 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF THE PUNCH CARD AND THE TYPES OF CARDS USED 


The ingenious idea that is basic in all punch-card methods is that, by using 

1 system of coding, it is possible to punch into the card a vast array of 
nformation. In the IBM card this is accomplished by using the 80 columns 
figures which are incorporated in the standard IBM card. Since there 
ten digits, 0-9, in each column, there are 800 key-punch positions. 
purposes of high-school enrollment and grade reporting, these 800 


| 
key-punch possibilities are sufficient 


For the 


In addition to coded information, both numerical and alphabetical informa- 
tion can be punched into a standard IBM card. It is the small rectangular- 


haped holes in th standard cards that makes possible various sortings. 
These cards in turn activate the machines which produce desired reports and 


accounting 
We have found it necessary to use a total of three different standard IBM 
cards in order to incorporate all the information required to accomplish a 
complete job of registration and grade reporting. (1) The Student Master 
Card is the first card to be punched and contains basic information, such as the 
me, address, telephone number, parents’ names, 
wil when reproducing automatically subsequent cards 
forms the Registration Card, in addition to the student's name 
and serial number, has also punched into it the code numbers for the subjects 


I 
the student is to | olled for the ensuing semester; and (3) the Class 


ard which, in addition to the student's name, contains the subject, the hour, 
the room, and the teacher's initials; also the columns of digits to be used for 
marking grades. This card serves a dual purpose. It is first used in registration in 
organizing classes, in preparing the student's program, and in printing teacher's 
lass rolls. It is used again in marking grades and in printing the student's Pro- 
gress Report 


THE TYPES OF IBM MACHINES REQUIRED 


key-punch mi e which punches into the IBM card the small rectangular 


holes which rey 1¢ particular information wanted in the card; (2) 
h will sort automatically the punched IBM cards 


The three basic IBM machines that are used in this work are: (1) the 


any desired s« nc ich as grouping by subject, by hour, alphabetically 


by stude r by an her pertinent factor; and (3) the accounting machine 


WY 


which tz nunched cards that have been sorted in a desired sequence and 


will print the data ont repared forms 


ill 5 h 
IBM machines cannot purchased; they are available only on a rental 
basis. We have found it economical both in time and in money to have the 
key-punch machine and the sorting machine at hand in our office. These 
two machines perform the grea of the time consuming operations. 
However the accounting machin hi ents for more than twice the amount 
of both the key-punch and the sorting machine is used in our work for 


ich a small number of hours in the course of a year that it is not economical 
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to possess this machine. Consequently all printing of forms records, and 


reports is done at the IBM Service Bureau 


THE TRAINING OF MACHINE OPERATORS 


It is our plan to train our own machine operators and we select 


} 


our pro 


spective workers from among girls in advanced typing classes desiring to 


learn IBM machine operation It is easy for a good typist to 
operate the key-board of a key-punch machine since the key-boare 
typewriter and on a key-punch machine are almost identical The 
continue to receive typing credit but spend their typing period in ou 
learning, but at the sam time they get out the produ tion needed 
work. We train five or six girls each semester. They do not re 


while training, but they do get school credit and valuable instru 
experience. There are times when their help is nee led in excess of 
period a day and for this they receive pay. We consider the 
opportunities provided in our office a valuable extension of the office 
instruction given in the business education department 


THE ECONOMICS OF OUR IBM SYSTEM 


The real saving in employing IBM methods is saving in time. But 


} 


often been said “time is money We have estimated that by using 


we have saved sufficient t I 


{ 


icarn to 


on a 


4 girls 


r office 


in our 


ve I ly 


yn and 


the one 


training 


practice 


as has 


IBM 


e of the classroom teacher and the home-room 


adviser which, when multiplied by teachers’ rates of pay, will considerably 


more than pay for all our IBM costs. This saving in time permits the 


administrator to direct the energies of his staff into more constructive 


while at the same time giving his teachers some surcease from what ts 
the most distasteful aspects of a teacher's work lerical detail 

In the registration office the cost of clerical help has been reduced 
by 50 per cent or by about $2,00( Our total cost for IBM serv: 
approximately to $8,000 per year or $1 per stu lent per sé t 
amount includes the osts at the Service Bureau, the ost of! special 
forms, and the rental on the key-punch machine and the sorting 


This cost is reduced by the actual saving of some $2,000 in the re 


office plus whatever value is placed on the saving of time of the 
and advisers, amounting roughly to 3,000 hours per year 

STATISTICAL ANALYSES AND RESEARCH STUDIES USING IBM METH 

The punched card lends itself admirably to the making of statistical 


all 


given 


channels 


it least 


in 


mount 
This 
is and 


achine 


pistrar 


ilyse s 


failing 





school as a whole, for departments, for subjects, and at the various learning 


levels 
There are any number of research studies that would progress mu 


easily and rapidly if punch-card 





h 


more 


methods were used. We have in the planning 
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stage in our office a new card termed Student Drop-Out Card into which 


a number of items of information bearing on the reasons why pupils leave 


hool will be punched. This will make possible a quick analysis of the 


various and most common reasons for pupil drop-outs This study should 


ndicate what remedial measures might be taken to hold pupils in school 


SUMMARY OF ADVANTAGES USING MACHINE METH(¢ 


Perhaps the hief advantage that tands out above all others that the 
najor clerical tasks in enrollment and in grad reporting have been reduced 
to machine operation with a great saving of time and energy on the part of the 


people involved. The machine has eliminated much of the drudgery aspects of 
he teacher's job resulting in more zest for the work he likes to do and an 


ncrease in morale in general 
Some of the other advantages in employing IBM methods that are notable 


are: (1) better ntrol in organizing classes and better balancing of class 


ize; (2) better chance of avoiding pupil conflicts by using a priority system 


enrollment; (3) adjustment necessary to obtain a good distribution of 
sections per hour is greatly reduced; (4) greater legibility of records and reports, 
particularly the progress report, which fact is greatly appreciated by parents 
(5) a great reduction in errors over previous systems of registration; (6) an 
sier method of securing special lists, such as mailing lists, lists of failures, 


and (7) a better basis and method for carrying on research studies 


Summary of a presentation by HAROLD A. ODELL 





A Lay Advisory Committee 


NE OF t haracteristics of a good school is that it be one, not of 
ymmand, but of mutual nsent [his is profound educational truth and 


should be assumed almost axiomatic. It would appear that no public school 


an be successful in achieving its purposes without establishing, maintaining, 








nd extending a good rapport with the clientele it serves 

It should not be necessary to justify the very dependence of r democrati 
way of life on our free public schools, but there are many of the laity, indeed, 

our profession who honestly do not believe in our public school This 

k of strategic support, by default, is not confined to the well-intentione 
taxpayers associations, but extends to the “power structuré in almost every 

munity. Therefore, it is obvious that the high school, for altruistic as 
well as selfish reasons, should make a serious and systematic effort to relat 
nore closely the school to its constituency 

] 5 } I t { ignored I 5 gt 
eople. Local autonomy in education in our country is a decided asset, but 





ucational leaders from rationalizing away their 
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failure to achieve public support for forward-looking programs of secondary 
education. Imaginative school administrators will seek to in plement their 
programs in the school with a sound public relations program 

Citizen interest in the high school is increasing with the a ration of 
mass education and the improvem« f the high-school progran I talent 
in most communities ts a valuable but untapped resource For perhaps th 
past half century, we have observed thi trend away from lay control of the 
schoo This trend wa loubt! s accentuated by the if | onndence 
of tl | iblic in it board of ed ation and in the ) ipet nce oF it pro 
fessional taff, largely attributable to the incre ngly | professional 
standards required. Runnings nter to t trend, we sl note that the 
characteristics of local °] | over th hools ha Iso had profound 
effect on our educational structure, policy, and prograt Public resistance to 
the transfer of political authority to the central government has only served to 
entrench “home rule even more 

No educational enterprise can successfully operate in a vacuum. Profes 
sionally trained staffs and boards of educat innot proceed for long 
without the confidence of the public they represent. Fo ight or wrong 
(and usually for right) publi hools owe their origin and supp to the 
public. If we me that this concept of our educational structure is sound, 
it is the duty of boards of education and school staffs—from the superintendent 
to the janitor to be aware of two indispensabl. element of good chools 
(1) the demand that th hools understand their publi ind their needs, 





ind content 


and (2) the demand that the local citizenry understand the aims 
of the local educational program 
Lay participation not always successful. Why do some lay-advisory com 
mittees succeed and others fail From the limited literaturs n the subject 
and from the writer's own experience, successful lay participation usually 
characterized by 
‘ F ati 
ind ti chool staff 
_ 
The ymmuttec ld be ; 1 of tl a) } ff [ tive y a 
geested iti r ft la t taf « 
1 Ne i f tte / ike at tempt t p t of the 
board of ed ti Ey f it wishe " t al ite their legal 
¢ f tie 
4 tte ge that 
[ t A t gf t hift to maxi 
f thirty w 1 se t t e ethc f t 
¢ A la tte t pt eff he g red “with 
an ax to eg i Rathe i } 1 emphasize the long ge plat gf the school 
Ir ts ti a lay tt I 1 be cl i by a la ar When staff 
members become chairme the mmuttec freedom of acti ay be ewhat limited 
8. To prevent extrer and unco-ordinated action, all policy aking decisions of 
lay nmittees sl 1 have the approval of the head of the school. This veto power 
may appear to be undemocratic, but in actual practice no lay committee can succeed with 


out the enthusiasti yperation of the head of the school 
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All lay committees should have a rotating membership, providing for some 


holdovers This provision would assure a greater continuity of policy and action 
It is a strategic advantage that lay committees be organized by the school staff 
the board of education Self-starting”’ lay mmuttees frequently have ulterior motives 
wi r end themselve t rrespons ble action Thi ndition is inherently divisive and 
¢ ain th essential for t c 


Summary of a presentation by DANA B. ROBLEE 


A Necessary Civil Defense Program 
£ 


HE TOPIC assigned to me implies that a civil defense program is neces 

t r 
' lary hool However eco 1ary-s hool prin 1} ils if¢ not 
iive social agents, gullable and unsophisti ated, willing to a ept every new 
onstructed educational ept deemed of value by some clement of our 

I 
ilture. True to the American heritage of freedom and the professional 
ntegrity of § hool adn mustrators in this democracy. the ilert principal today 
s exercising his right of free choice—is now reappraising his program and 
I 

onsidering whether there is something in civil defense that meets a _ real 
educational need—-something that is necessary in the program of his school 
Let us take i qui k look il ivil defense since defense onnotates 
xisten of at ttacking something and nce we are concerned with all 


azards. we shall think principally of protection. Civil defense is protection 


protection of liv morale, and freedom: the protection of property and 


lustry Too, it is essentially a sociocentric activity, concerned with inter 
ersonal and intercommunity protective measures. It is individual and group 
protection of other individuals and other groups, truly protective citizenship 
Does it meet a real educational need It is important—necessary—in the 

ondary-school progran 

The educational components of a protective citizenship program cluster 
levelopmental facets of American education: (1) inte rpersonal 
relationships, (2) knowledges, and (3) skills. We shall briefly examine each 


of these in the light of its contribution to protective « tizenshiy 


round three 


INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
Within the complex of interpersonal relati nships, protective tize nship 
alls for emphases on three aspects of contemporary social life (a) an 


ntensified sense of the individual's responsibility to other individuals and of 


group's responsibility to other groups (b) an increased sensitivity to 
nankind's interdependence; and (c) a deeper understanding of the effective 
ess of and responsibilities involved in the solidarity of social groups. These 
ree aspects of interpersonal relationships are at the base of community 
eds for protective itizenshiy 
Recognition of the interresponsibility involved in a person being his 
brother's keeper’’ is inherent in constructive American citizenship. It always 





Dana B. Roblee is Ed t and Tt g Officer in the Federal Civil Defense 
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shook hands 








psychological skills in everyday tuat Und f f a reency 
1 person I lin 1 aeey [ of por vility fo ] ndent on hin 
1y do so hit perha heroically—but unw ly H kf better 
t, under onal c y do the wrong thu 1 the mistak 
n er bye orre ] 
Ch ond facet di 1, KNOW if ot outi und phy il power 5 
ph ral and valuel vithout skillf nt retation f lation of tl 
il and technological ts h knowledg Ey t his inter 
| } 
knowl j 1 t t t holog ally unskill i rso t I 1 i 
} hina shop mber of a family mmunity, national f nal 
up it ) I o! prot \ { | [ 
fARY 
Local and sta lucational at ; determine whet there is a need 
yr vi lerfens¢ n ed pre \ tl schoo 
ogr Each school princi; vill interpret and refi n his hool 
gram tne my} 5 hese facets of social fe that are mecessary in his 





Summary of a presentation by J. A. RICHARDS 


Teaching Homebound Youth by Telephone 


IFTEEN years ago a small boy in Newton, lowa, was ‘bor iwain during 


leventh year of his life Bobby was a victim of polio. Bedridder 
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life of a small boy. Except for the few hours a week of visits by a home 
teacher, occasional visits from relatives and friends, Bobby's life was a dreary 
and despondant one. Long hours were spent staring at the four walls of 
his bedroom 

One day W. A. Winterstein, a progressive and sympathetic official of the 
Iowa Department of Public Instruction, hit upon an idea which changed 
Bobby's life and opened up new vistas in the education of homebound 
and hospitalized children. It involved the adaption of an amplified voice 
intercom system such as is ordinarily used in business offices. One unit is installed 
at the bedside of the homebound child. A standard private telephone line 
connects this unit to an amplifier and a similar portable intercom unit is placed 
in a classroom many blocks, or miles, away. Through it the child hears all 
that goes on in the distant classroom. He hears the teacher's voice and the 
recitations of every child in the class. Similarly, by a flick of a switch the 
voice of the shut-in is carried from his bedside to the classroom to be heard 
by his teachers and classmates. Thus, the homebound child can listen, talk, 
and even participate in classroom discussions. Between periods a classmate 
carries the portable unit to the next class 

This new experience gave Bobby a new lease on life, a mew interest in 
his school work, and awakened in him the important sense of belonging 
to a group. Social contact with other children his own age and interests was 
a marvelous stimulant 

Since its inception in Iowa, it is now being used in over thirty states. 
More than 2,000 children have received part or all of their education through 
this service, which is now available nationally through the telephone companies of 
the Bell system. The increased acceptance of this method, notwithstanding 
war-born telephone line shortages, proves its educational and psychological 
values in supplementing the usual few hours of home instruction with daily 
two-way contact and participation with other children in a regular class 

Since the shut-in requires a reasonable amount of personal contact and 


supervision, the method is recommended as a supplement and not as a 


PI 
substitute for the home teacher. However, where there is a critical shortage 
of qualified home tutors, the number of hours per week can be reduced 
Personal supervision where necessary can be provided for by the classroom 
teachers, who can make after-school visits, for which they might receive 
extra compensation. Nor is this method advanced as a substitute for partici- 
pation in an actual classroom situation. However, for shut-ins who cannot 
be transported, or where special classes for handicapped children do not 
exist, the telephone teaching method offers near-to-normal participation in 
regular classes 

A recent survey of over one hundred such installations points up some 
interesting facts: Nine years of age or an achievement level of the fourth 
grade is a recommended minimum. While many slow learners with LQ.’s 
of over 85 were able to make satisfactory progress, the achievement of brighter 
and more mature children is correspondingly higher 
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muscular, fracture, and tubercular case in fact, for any child of average 
intelligence who can hear, see, articulate, hold a pencil, and manipulate a 
switch. Doctors interviewed acclaim the psychological and therapeutic values 


Many state that it has hastened recovery by stimulating social and educational 
nterests 

In view of the visual limitations, teachers must see that visual situations are 
lescribed, either by herself or the other children. Visual and written material, 
ind chalkboard work planned in advanced, must be transmitted by the home 
teacher or a neighboring child. Science and mathematics are being successfully 
taught wa telephone Teachers report that little or no change in classroom 
technique is necessary. Marked benefits accrue to the rest of the class, includ 
ing improved behavior, diction, a sense of responsibility. Class students learn 
better by helping to teach the shut-in which compensates for the little extra 
effort involved 

The possibility that parents or visitors ‘‘listening in’ might misunderstand 


1 normal disciplinary situation can be easily eliminated. An understanding 


between the school and home that the child will be placed in a separate room 
juring classroom hours assures the teacher of privacy and shields tl child 


m household disturbances 


Depending on the distance and the number of classroom connections in- 
volved, the per-pupil cost may range from $13.00 to $25.00 per month. Thus, 


for little more than the cost of an extra hour or two of home instruction 
per week, the child receives a full twenty-five-hour week of school participation 
embracing the full curriculum. More than twenty-five states have ipproved 
this method for state-aid reimbursement; and in many parts of the country, 
local educational, civic, and social service organizations have contributed 
yward its cost 

Educators, psychologists, and physicians alike have come to recognize the 
educational, psychological, and spiritual values that contribute so much to the 
homebound child's eventual recovery. Thanks to this miracle of modern 
science the classroom has indeed been brought to the bedside of the home 
bound child 
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WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE PRINCI 
IN PLANNING THE SCHOOI 


CHAIRMAN Neal M. Wherry, Prin il, Laws 


Kansas 


DISCUSSANTS 
H. L. Blanton. Principal, Victoria High School 


Summary of a presentation by E. B. GI RNERT 


Fos SEVERAL years, our school district has cat 


refully studied its continu 
i ensus f | hildr ommunitv A study of tl present high 
ol plar ind tl 5 bility « nlarging evealed tl impracticability 


of so doing because of related cost and site. Fortunately, the school district 











PAL AND STAFI 
PLANT 





had previously purci ed forty-nvy icres well located na 1eaily suited [fo 
ondarv-sc! oO nity The two r hil he A eady 
serving the nit i OV owded | pon ft ner study it was on 
luded, th I tT would e wiser to build a new enior high school 
ind present high school third junior high schoo Although 
the senior hi ho nr nt this year is only 980, tl msus indicates 
enrollment of 1 within five irs and an enrollment of n th 
year period. On the basis of these figures, v n t lan for 
our new high scho 
The hoc ctr vi lecided at the « to invite the com 
munity, throug! ri groups and representatives, to participate on a co 
perative planning | At the same time, the principal and his staff wer 
nvited to consider t mplications of a good educational program in the 
’ fut ind b nd We realize that a new hool i lant loes not 





believe that g vod teaching 


rocedure, 
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D Linn of ¢ bia | rsity | been encaged as a planning consultant 
The architect is now oO ilting the high-school staff on details of interior class 
avout okine forward t +} hee P ible teaching situations 


It is very essential that, from the community and school population point 
of view, basic units be planned for the future. We refer to such areas as 
the administrative suite, including guidance and health facilities, auditorium, 
gymnasium, and space for music, art, home economics, and shops and crafts 
It is relatively easy now to plan for additional wings of classrooms, but it 
is not economical to enlarge and replan these basic units at a later date. Much of 
this planning depends upon judgment, and judgment should be based 
on careful and complete research and statistics, gathered by every one 
available and from every possible point of view 

We are a bit perplexed when we try to conjecture what secondary education 
should be and may be in the year 2,000, and yet we are actually building 
facilities for just that period. Hence, we are inclined to be governed by a 
philosophy of planning a school plant that includes the ultimate in flexibility, 
together with sound construction with pleasing interior and exterior appearance 
Especially do we want to believe that we shall have the opportunity functionally 
to provide a program sufficiently comprehensive to appeal to and satisfy 
the abilities and interests of the boys and girls of our community for many 


years to come 


Summary of a presentation by ARTHUR P. SILVESTER 


A NEW school usually results from a long felt need on the part of a group 
within the community. Informal action on the part of an interested group of 
citizens can go only so far by itself. The need for a working group—a build- 
ing committee—becomes increasingly apparent. The selection of such a group 
of citizens should occur early in the scheme of things so that the thinking of 
the community may be both organized and effective. Superintendents and 
principals should be in on the developments from the beginning, although they 
should not be included as formal members of the committee. Their function 
might properly be described as advisory 

As soon as a committee knows its general wants concerning the school 
plant, they should begin to visit school establishments over a wide area 
Particularly should this be done before the group decides upon an architect 
to design their own school plant. The primary purpose of school visitation 1s 
to afford to the committee an opportunity to examine the handiwork of 
different architects. After visiting many school plants, the committee will 
unconsciously find that the work of a particular designer best seems to fit 
their needs 

With reference to the importance of the selection of a school architect, an 


illustration may serve to demonstrate that school and industrial design are not 


Arthur P. Silvester is Principal of the Proctor Junior-Senior High School, Proctor, 
Vermont 
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necessarily the same. Many architects are not completely acquainted with the 
potentialities ol in electro clock system They ire still calling for a 
wired minute impulse circuit in the specifications for their buil lings. An 
electronic clock syste has no limitations. For example, beside perating 
clocks and buzzers. it may also activate traffic lights in the vicinity of the school 
during hours of dismissal when lewalks will be crowded such a system 15S 
plant 
at regular hours on stipulated day The day-night setting of thermostats, 


capable of automatically unlocking and locking doors of the school 


the flushing of urinals, and the turning out of lights left on in the school plant 
at night may all be included in the work of an electronic time system 
Further, with an electronic system, additional clocks may be added at any time 
without having to go to the exper of installing conduit and wiring. All that 
is needed is an ordinary electrical outlet, and the newly installed clock becomes 
another slave in the system co-ordinated in time with all other existing clocks 

After the architect has been contracted for by the committee, the real work 
begins for both parties. The mmittee must be alert and not let the architect 
sell them a building lock, stock, and barrel. Rather, the architect should discuss 
the needs of the community with the building committee, superintendent, and 


this nucleus 


onl 
y, 

_— 
< 


prin ipal They shoul 
the design of the building will grow in the architect's mind The views 
expressed by the principal should include not only his own personal ideas but 
also those of the faculty. Schoolmen and committeemen alike should realize 
that this is the period when all ideas should definitely be agreed upon 


Changes in design at this stage only result in increased paper work for the 


architect. After a contract ; been awarded, changes in design cost real 
money and mount up fast, particularly if a contractor feels | losing 
money on his base contract 

Similarly, the ideas of t hers with reference to the lesion of their own 


departments should be heard and dealt with by the committe: The more 
brains that can be brought to bear on the matter of 1c better the 


final product. Some specific factors might well be considered in planning 


are mentioned briefly The committee should plan adequate parking areas. 
Endeavi r to us icoustica ilin everywhere except in the shower rooms 
Plan for a large increase of student enrollments, or failing that, design the 
building so that an additior in be added subsequently without expensive 
alterations in the original structur By all mear onsider the advantages of 
cinder block construction. When sprayed with a rubber ba paint, it is 
far superior to a plasters 1 wall in diffusing sound 

The possibilities of the use of marble in school construction are worthy of 


consideration Marble should not be onsidered ar xtravagant building 
material Rad Black mak excellent paneling for washroom walls and 
toilet partition It impervious to pencil markings and affords easy cleaning 
together with low maintenance cost Where metal sash ar illed for in 
window nstruction, marb 


condensation within the building has none of the customary ill effects upor 


e is an excellent material for interior sills since 
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the sills. Marble also makes durable and attractive stair treads, particularly 
when abrasive inserts are included to prevent students from falling. Finally, 
with respect to planning, it is to be noted that all too often grounds, walks, 
and drives are neglected until the school has started to operate. This neglect 
f paving results only from poor and inadequate planning and is to be 
avoided 

Assuming that your building program meets with success at the polls, that 
the building is constructed as per the designed plans, there yet remain a few 
tag ends to be considered. It seems only proper to note that it is the 
responsibility of the principal to be giving thought to the problems of twelve 
months hence at all stages of the building program. There is a need for a good 
ustodial staff in the new building. By all means, do have dedication exercises 
and open house! The taxpayers who supported the school bond issue now 
have a personal interest and are naturally curious to examine the building. 
Prepare a brochure which relates interesting statistics and the events leading 
up to construction! 

When all is done it must not be forgotten that a building is still a tool 
or a means to an end. The most important thing is still the teacher. A 
ommunity should keep its sense of values and recognize the fact that a new 
ulding represents a larg nvestment and that good teachers are necessary to 


protect this investment 


WHAT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR THE 13TH AND 14TH 
YEARS—-THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE OR JUNIOR COLLEGE? 


CHAIRMAN Hugh S. Bonar Superintendent, Joliet Township High School 
and Junior College, Joilet, Illinois 


DIsCUSSANTS 
Earl D. Thomas, Dean, Lincoln Junior College, Kansas City, Mussourt 
Theron Freese, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Instruction, Long 
Beach Public Schools, Long Beach, California 


Summary of a presentation by B. R. MILLER 


aa EARLY junior college received its name from its chief function, 


the preparation of students for senior college. The program of studies 
was determined by the requirements set up by the colleges and universities 
to which the young people desired to transfer. The students were for the 


most part high-school graduates who ould not afford the cost of attending 
a distant school, or they preferred to remain in the home environment 
a year or two longer 

B. R. Miller is Princig f t Marshalltown High School and Junior College, 


Marshalltown, lowa 
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With the increase in the number of high-school graduates and the recogni 
tion of the value of more education, there has developed a need for a broader 
curriculum in the junior college. Youth are now enrolling in the two-year 
institution who are not interested in later transfer to a four-year college. They 
desire more general education or they have specific vocational goals in view 


Anothe r service that the unior oll pr has adde d to ifs pro Tran is 
that of adult education Adults have enrolled in large numbers in evening 
classes to further their general jucation or to improv their vocational 
competet The older students are not usually interested in credits or degrees 

Thus the name of the earlier hool is now being changed in some places 
to ‘community colleg ol ts larger progra nd purpos 

The number of ad stud attendir the natior ollege rew 
from 130,330 in 1947-48 to 274,314 in 1951-52.! During the same period the 
number of special students rose from 54,616 to 87,053.2 TI Junio» 
College Directory describes s] il and adult students as follows A specia 
student is defined as a student who is not classified as either a freshman or 


sophomort because he is carrying less than a full-time load but who can be 
considered to be working toward a depres diploma or ertincat An 


adult student is defined as one who is above the compulsory school age and 


who would not be classified as a freshman, sophomore, or special student 


The number of freshmen and ophomores in the country’s junior colleg 
has shown a steady and substantial increase since the early 1900's, even 


though there was a decrease from 196,510 and 119,080, respectively, to 
id 70,976, during the period from 1947-48 to 1951-52.4 The 


decrease is explained by the large number of veterans in school in 1947-48, and 


139,850 ar 
by the smaller number graduated from high school during the period. An increase 
in the number of regular students in the first two years of college is 
predicted for the future, however. The prediction is based upon the larger 
enrollments now in the elementary schools and the popularization of colleg 


attendance 


Those interested in the junior college movement should realize that the 
original function of preparing youth for further college work is still an 
important function, if not the most important. By far the large majority of 


students enrolled in the smaller junior colleges, such as those in Iowa, expect 


to transfer to a senior institutior The junior college must of necessity 
therefore, keep its preparatory curriculum in harmony with the work of 
the four-year schools. The addition of vocational and special courses is 
good, but the transfer subjects should not be pushed aside in any competitior 


for funds or facilities 




















Summary of a presentation by CHARLES E. HOOD 


L, EVERY publ nior college in the United States would change its 


name to “community college,” surely this one step would eliminate much 
of the misunderstanding in the public’s mind in regard to the function of 
this institution, and would also clear up some of the cloudy thinking going 
m in the minds of many educators, who either easily forget the hilosophy 


behind this new type of education. or who never really understood the purpose 


rs, who should know better—think in terms of the first two years of a 
f year college, with tl curriculum and teaching methods imitating as 
tlosely as possible thos f the nior college The assun ption n ade is 

ut practically every junior college student should be fully prepared to 
nter advanced academic or professional urses at the university, and every 
ffort should be made to create and maintain a college atmosphere 


Terminal education, vocational education, and adult education, if offered at 
ull, are somewhat unwelcome appendages to the academic program and are 
relegated to a poor relation’s status in the catalog The ultimate goal in 
minds of many junior ollege administrators is to separate themselves 
entirely from everything but academic college courses, and divorce themselves 
from any control by the public schools of the community A great effort 
s made to increase the enrollment of the junior college by expanding the 
urea from which the college will draw its students to beyond the limits of 
ee yee be e ee ee a 1] 


cal CO y, peri ips Dy ombDining two or more sn unior colleges 


j 


ind then when the psychological moment arrives place pressure in the right 
to attempt to convert the junior college into a senior colleg: 
When the term community college is used—with the accent on mmunity 


each time the name is mentioned would call attention to the fact that the 
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purpose of the college is to serve the community and the people in it. The 
following could be criteria for evaluating a community college 


] Is the tf lament purpose ft the community < iege t i p y tl i adults 
%« eft tize det i akers and ent b holder If so, 
the curt the teaching et is, guidance program, and the general atmosphere of 
the wh bit 1 reflect rpose 

Do tl youth and adult f th mmunity take advantage of the educational 
PP e availa ty llege If the enrollment is to 
small for th f tl t t may be due to (a) inadequate public relations 
and student recruit t pros r (b) llege progras t ted to t eeds of 
the « 

Is the mn t ge t irs rt to operate ethciently When 
the thirteenth and f t th year f perated in tl ume building as the igh school 
using facilitie faculty, tl ment ertainly 
be tself 
Larger t k hav t lit rt i A Dut the listrict should 
never he ge th 1 y" a ct of the lege is lost 

i. De y f keep i , 7 t ty t 
ascerta w hethe ‘ g k in that 
area £ it } A ti 2 rt ty eeds 
is answer 

3 f f lling g in t n 
munity ge to a t student ving tl ™ é t 1 vocational 
problen Even though t typica ecti with the high school enables the 
small ! g ‘ f 
often glect 

6. | t ucat gi t i fr f tl portant serv 
ices the college should render f ty I g 1 be and willing 

ff k 
nstr oe ff ‘ 

I ‘ pe lerat give to the eed f studs who will t transfer t 
four " tituts Alt gt t t few u 
ber and ordinarily fit to g ral educati urses, neverthele adequate individual 
counselling in selecting table irses must be provided 


We realize that an institution called a junior college may be performing 


all the functions of a community college; and on the other hand, changing the 


name of a junior college to community college will not automatically make 
the institution a real community college. Designating the college by a name 
which more closely describes its functions, however, will make it much easier 
} 


to keep its aims in view of both the educators and the publ and prevent 


the university-transfer function from overshadowing the community function 


We also realize that a few junior colleges, particularly the small private 
I I 


ones that specialize in preparing transfer stu lents, should retain their present 
name if that describes their particular function better than any other name 


would. This discussion applies principally to the public junior col 


So, perhaps, the first easy step in changing the name of the so-called 
junior college to community college would be a long step in keeping educators 
reminded of the college's function and increasing knowledge and appreciation 


of the public as to the real function of the college in the community 
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HOW CAN WE DEVELOP AND USE OUR SCHOOL PROGRAM TO 
CONTRIBUTE TO A BETTER UNDERSTANDING, APPRECIATION, 
AND ACCEPTANCE OF MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES? 





CHAIRMAN: Marvin Smith, Principal Charleston Senior High School, Charles 
ton, Illinois 
DISCUSSANTS 
Lee Y. Dean, Principal, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, Vallejo, 
California 


Spencer M. Rice, Principal, Spartanburg High School, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina 


Summary of a presentation by DELMER H. BATTRICK 


~ 
—— E the 51 publication of the | 
Vf 


jucational Policies Commission, 

ral and Spiritual Valu in the Public Schools,! a great deal has been 
ten and said ab the importance of this emphasis in the program of 
secondary schools. It has stimulated many to re-examine their programs 
light of n I ssured many that wherever good teaching 
kes place, moral and spiritual values have always been included in the learn- 





ng process. It has caused a few to become disatisfied with things as they 


and to launch out in search of practical helps for classroom teachers that 


1 


' 
I 

| } ’ r ! 
make the teaching ol I 


t values” a reality for all 
Vicious and unwarranted attacks on the public schools, attacks that have 
ight only to divide and disintegrate us, include the accusation that schools 
re anti-religious. In a certain sense these attacks have been a blessing in 
rise, challenging us across the nation to rethink our educational aims in 
ns of these moral and spiritual values so vital to our democratic way of life. 
Much has been written to prove conclusively that our schools are friendly 
to religion, that much is taught in our public school classrooms about the 
religions of the world, and that a tolerant and understanding attitude is 
fostered in school toward peoples of differing race, creed, and economic status 
Much has also been written to guide us in choosing those values to be 
ught—values that parallel the great religions of the world yet do not 
roach on religious beliefs, values that are not in conflict with the separation 
f church and state, yet enhance the importance of both and show their 
terdependence in our democracy 
It is comforting to note that the “moral and spiritual values’ emphasis in 
hool 


program can fit admirably within its present framework of cur- 


ilum, good teaching methods, and existing personnel. Workable suggestions 


NEA Moral and Spirttual Valu in the Publi Schools, 
Va netor Db. ¢ 





Delmer H. Battrick is Principal of the Callanan Junior High School, Des Moines, 
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for th lassroom teacher and the administrator on how to develop such 
an emphasis are most urgently needed. While much can be accomplished 


by each school faculty working co-operatively to emphasize these values as 


they plan the school program, a more united front is needed. Here is a 


focal point where home, school, and church may work co-operatively and 
objectively to meet the moral and spiritual needs of youth in each community 

A very small beginning in this regard has been made in Des Moines, Iowa, 
and extensive plans are under way on a statewide basis to determine how moral 
and spiritual values can be taught more effectively. In the Des Moines secondary 


of the Des Moines PTA Council, whose member- 


ship includes parents icator 1 clergy, conducted two surveys. The first 
+} 


using a questionnaire, asked all teachers in the secondary schools to list. the 


schools, a special committee 


moral and spiritual values emphasized in the subject area they taught Principals 


and guidance counsellors were asked to list those values inherent in the total 
school program and in the counselling program. The s« ond, also a question 
naire, was sent to all teachers in the Des Moines school system asking that 
they indicate any connections they might have with a religious program either 
it Church or elsewhere, such as church attendance, teaching a sunday school 


class, singing in the church choir, serving on official church boards, ef 


proved that most of the school 
personnel had some religious affiliation, a desirable attribute for teachers wh 


From the 600 replies received, the survey 


would teach moral and spiritual values. At present, the Des Moines PTA 
Council Committee is considering ways of preparing practical helps for 
teachers of all grade levels and in different subject areas helps that will 
fit into existing curricula 

Statewide, Miss Jessie M. Parker, Superintendent of the lowa Department 
of Public Instruction, has appointed a Curriculum Planning Committee on the 
Moral and Spiritual Value f Education with special state funds available 
for research. This committee which began its work January 11, 1954, is 
dedicated to the “very important task of providing some aids for teachers 
on this very important topic 

On the college level, Iowa State Teachers College at Cedar Falls, Iowa, has 
been selected as one of the sixteen pilot schools in teacher training to engage 
in a five-year study to determine how teachers can be encouraged to teach 
the facts about religion. This study is being sponsored by the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. Dr. J. W. Maucker, President 
of Iowa State Teachers College, is a member of the eight-man planning com 
mittee that will direct the study for the association. As the study proceeds 
it is Dr. Maucker's hope to invite the participation of school administrator 
and teachers throughout the state in this study. 

In Des Moines, three plans are being considered as follows 

PLAN 1—City Wide—Representative, teacher-directed, curriculum planning 
committees at all grade levels and in all subject areas will provide a read 


made organization where moral and spiritual values may be studied. A pilot 


committee, e.g. junior high-school studies, might begin the experimental study 
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following through to evaluate the effectiveness on the student. The study 
would highlight both moral and ethical values inherent in each teaching 


init as well as historical data stressing the place of religion in our culture 


PLAN Il—The Local School—In-service training programs may include an 
xamination of teaching materials and methods for needed values to be 
aught, values inherent in the subject areas as well as in the total program 
f the school—assemblies, special drives for funds for a worthy cause, home 
room programs, silent moment in cafeteria, flag raising and other patriotic 
bservances, and also the guidance program 

PLAN Ill—Community ¢ peration—School administrators in co-operation 
with parents and the religious leaders in the community might arrive at a 
pattern of values together with some basic facts about religion that would 


serve as a foundation that public schools could teach and on which church 


1 


id synagogue could build their programs of religious education 
Summary of a presentation by ELMER W. KIZER 


Dice Douglas MacArthur, at the time of the surrender of Japan, 
sounded the keynote of man’s survival when he said that without the 
onsciousness of moral responsibility and spiritual integrity all we have gained 
vould be lost. Development of moral and spiritual concept and practice is 
lifetime process. It starts even before the child goes to school and con 
tinues long past the time of formal education. May we, however, follow 
this development of the program only through what is termed the secondary 
coal 


school. As secondary-school principals, we are aware of the great responsibility 


for character development that is ours during these formative years 

The moral and spiritual tone of a secondary school is reflected in its adminis 
tration. The character of a school cannot rise higher than the quality of 
those who make up its faculty. It is important to foster a spirit of sincerity 
of purpose, kindliness of contact with one another, willingness to co-operate 

r the best interest of all. With such a faculty, a principal needs but to 
point the way toward successful character development of the student body 

All subjects in the curriculum offer much in the way of moral and spiritual 
levelopment. In the hands of a consecrated teacher, books become the open 
esame through which students come in contact with the highest principles 
of living. Good character traits may be developed in classrooms regardless 
1f subject matter. Promptness in preparing lessons, proper attitude toward 
high standards of work, obedience to right conduct—all give training for 
haracter development 


ORIENTATION PROGRAM 


Everyone in new and strange situations or surroundings is beset with varying 


legrees of fear and frustrations. One successful orientation course has been 


Elmer W. Kizer is Principal of the Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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designed to help freshmen and all new pupils make a better adjustment to 
school life. Orientation Day at the opening of school has proved effective 
in introducing these pupils to the operation of the school 

It also aids in acquiring the student with the various traditions and 
activities of the school. Orientation as a course is held one period each week 
throughout the year for freshmen and sophomores new to the school. Group 


guidance topics and discussions cover 


1 The here and how of high-s ol lite 
Ways to make new friends 
Friendship and friendliness 

; The Ross Mooney Checklist 

5. Clubs and organizations 


6. Habits and manne 


risms, good and bad 

7. Superstition: its effect upon behavior 
8 Personality traits and their devel pment 

I r effect up penavior 
i (Grades 
ll Social growth 
12. Analysis What's the matter with our high school 
l Educational and vocational planning 
14. Opti for « ing year 


ASSEMBLIES 


School assemblies contribute definitely to character development of the 
students of the secondary school. Assemblies may be classified into three 
categories: namely, educational, purely entertaining, or a combination of the 
two. Principals must necessarily be alert in their choice of material for 
assemblies. Many programs are so devoid of spiritual values that time 
wasted on them would be better spent in the classroom 

Student assemblies have their place in the program of the school. Such groups 
should be well coached. Many times the participants are more benefited by 
performing than the student body is by listening. High-school pupils are 
sensitive to public opinion; they are capable of loyalty. With leadership 
from their own group, they can raise their own standards of behavior. A 
student-produced assembly which proved worth while in my school was 
centered about the recognition of good manners 

Group home-room guidance has been in operation in the Cincinnati high 
schools for the last three years. The basic principles underlying the suggested 
plan may be summed up, as follows 


Instructional program i iccessful to the degree that we know and understand 





serve 


2 Teacher hould ve a place of importance in the plan of rganization for 


I period offers the most convenient solution to the 
problem of increasing the opportunities that teachers have of gaining a greater under 
standing of the needs and interests of boys and girls 


i. The extended home-room period enables the teachers to supplement the num 
erous counseling services already available in the senior high schools 
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Various clubs contribute their share in developing good morale in the 
school. Subject clubs, Hi-Y, Red Cross, student council, social groups 
of various kinds, all create a sense of belonging so necessary to the boy or 
girl of secondary-school age. The philosophy of a secondary-school is justified 
nly in so far as it equips the individual with the knowledge and skills needed 
for his life's work and introduces him to the practice and ideals of personal 
and group behavior approved by the society in which he lives 


WHAT IS AN EFFECTIVE GUIDANCE PROGRAM FOR 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: L. C. Miles, Principal, Cedar City Junior High School, Cedar 
City, Utah 

DISCUSSANTS 
Roy A. Waters, Principal, Rogers Junior High School, Stamford, Connecticut 
J. W. Keller, Principal, Huron Junior High School, Huron, South Dakota 


Summary of a presentation by ROY L. ARNHEIM 


\ Re Is an Effective Guidance Program for the Junior High School?” 


This is a topic that requires definite and specific criteria for an evaluation 
und, at the same time, an understanding of the guidance point of view. This 
point of view implies an approach to all pupils and their problems with respect, 
a sincere, friendly understanding, and real desire to assist them in learning to 
meet and solve their immediate and future problems 

Perhaps an examination of a functioning guidance program im a typical 
junior high school would spotlight certain areas for discussion. What 
functions should this program perform? How is it organized? What personnel 
and facilities are needed? What should it be expected to achieve? 

Junior high-school pupils will always have problems to face. The first 
function of guidance is to help them in securing reasonable and satisfying 
solutions. We assist them in delineating their problems, in marshaling their 
individual resources, and in arriving at decisions based on reason and on 
their present maturity level. We may even help pupils to develop an 
attitude of acceptance without defeat of those realities over which they may 
have limited or no control. If we do this well, we strengthen the individual 
by helping him to understand himself and the opportunities within his reach 
in the regular program of studies and in his leisure time activities. He 
then is enabled to see his goal as determined by himself in terms of his own 
abilities and interests. He learns to handle the problems of human relation- 
ships basic to the success of living in a satisfying manner as a person and 
as a member of a democratic society, whether at school, in the home, or at 
work or play in the community 

Roy L. Arnheim is Principal of the Virgil Junior High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 


ia 
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A second function that has generally crystallized is that of securing necessary 


information, of co-operatively interpreting it to the staff, and then of using 


I ry 

this information and its im} itions in counseling pu} ls. If tl is wisely 
and understandingly done, then the ideal of every staff member sharing to a 
degree the responsibility of group and individual guidance may be achieved 
Information available includes an inventory of th pecial interests and 
abilities of individuals, achievement in various subjects, health and personality 
problems which may creat necial learning problems, home background and 
present relationshiy ind, of cour the pupil's changing personal goals 

j yHat | objectives Tl a ‘ ‘lability of this informatie 
and occupational obyjcctives 1 convenient availability tf th information 

| 

will in a large measure determine its use by the entire staff 

The third general function of an effective guidanc program | ; been one of 
continuous development in assisting the school and its staff in un lerstandins 
the community and then working co-operatively with it. The staff assumes 
leadership in helping parents and community leaders in understanding the 


nature of adolescents and their problems. The school program for meeting 
these problems thus becomes more meaningful and is better understood by 
parents. Parents are encourage i to help their own youngsters in appraising 
understanding, and solving their problems. Planning with parents is a useful 
technique to secure their interest. Members of the school staff are familiar 
with and work co-operatively with all agencies concerned with youth services 
in the various fields of recreation, religious or character-building activities, 


health, and welfare 


Let us examine for a few moments the organization of an effective gnidance 
program. This is largely determ ned by the principal and is based on many 
factors. He interprets his own philosophy and understanding of the primary 
functions of guidance in terms of the needs of the adolescents of his school 
He considers the training, experience, and background of personnel available 
the socio-economic status of the various segments of th ommunity, and 
the physical facilities of the school plant. He occupies a key position in the 
development and organization of the guidance program and should be well 
enough informed to give it necessary leadership and support. It is to be 
expected, therefore, that consideration of the variable factors has resulted in a 
number of patterns of organization. Organizational plans naturally involve 


all personnel—the classroom teachers, home-room teachers, counselors, regis 


trar, attendance supervisors, health co-ordinator. vice principals, and principal 
Whether full-time counselors are used, or a larger number of part-time grad 


counselors with other teaching assignments are included in the organizational 
plan, there are certain principles that are generally accepted. These are a 


follows 








































dividual differences as a challenge to spur them into greater usefulness and 
ievement. They should know the community and its problems and be able to 
ork effectively with its youth-serving organizations. An effective counselor 


rks with and through all other members, particularly the home-room and 





[he home-room teacher in many of ir junior high schools has the same 
f pupils for the ntire three-year period. This is a key position 

i [ nor ro icner oO stablish a lose relatu nshit vith her 
ipils [This opportunity for mutual understanding and personal interest 


rovides a good setting for the identification, discussion, and solving of students 


; , 

¢) ( nt le rk background of most 

lance practices that of tl umount of paper work An organization 

n “bog down” from tl heer weight of the tim sed for record keeping 

[he counselors in particular should not lose sight of their guidance objectives 

1 should 1 I t of their a.lotted tu for personal interview Naturally, 
unselors have routine tasks, such as testing, keeping anecdotal records, ete 


One interesting techniqu that S used with variations in many junior 


gh schools is the ca nferen 3y this device every member of the 
vho may possess pertinent information participates in working out a plan 
operation for individual pupils with difficult problems that have not 
led to previous routit ment. Names of such pupils are submitted 





} ivance to tl \ prin nselo ittendance supervisors, registrar 
tl linato id school nmi they the ther and organize their 
formation for the conference. A chairman, selected by the group, presents 


problem and directs the conference, guiding the group discussion toward 
possible solution. Information and background of the individual pupil 


ider discussion are contributed by all present, each specialist presenting 





portion of the many-faceted problem. As a result of the examination and 
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processing of all pertinent facts, agreement is reached on a plan to be 
followed. The counselor then assumes the responsibility of activating this 
plan and of informing all other teachers and staff members concerned. A 
periodic check and follow-up is indicated 

In summary, may we not expect an effective guidance program to establish 
each pupil's status and to explore his full potential of growth as an individual ? 
The successful program thus essentially fulfills its purpose in that it affords 
a pupil the opportunities and types of aid he can utilize in dynamically 
attacking his own problems and in securing reasonable and satisfying solutions 
thereto. The indirect result is that teachers become more concerned with the 
causes of undesirable behavior rather than with the behavior itself, thereby 
modifying the authoritarian approach and tending toward a friendlier climate 
in the classroom, which should produce a better learning situation as a direct 
consequence Extreme subject consciousness by the teacher becomes just as 
untenable as extreme technique consciousness by the counseling staff or the 
traditional curriculum consciousness by the school 


Summary of a presentation by GEORGE F. GRAY 


ee is important in all phases of a person's educational growth 


from kindergarten through graduate school. In the junior high school, when 
the child is making rapid and significant changes, he especially needs 
sympathetic and competent help from adults who have his confidence and 
friendship. Each junior high school needs, therefore, to develop the guidance 
program that fits its particular needs, type of organization, and other special 
conditions. 

While there is no one adequate plan of guidance that can be established 
in all schools, there are definite principles that should be considered in any 
program of guidance 

1. The principal must assume the major responsibility for the success or 
failure of the guidance program. In the small school he may have to assume 
the major responsibility for the organization and functioning of the program 
In any case he needs to provide active leadership and support for the program 
He will assume responsibility for organizing the guidance committee and in 
selecting the proper people for counseling services. It is also his duty to 
see that adequate facilities and materials are provided and that the entire 
faculty have opportunities of participating 1m an in-service training program 

2. Direct responsibility for the operation of the program should be delegated 
to a competent, trained member of the staff. This person should be a member 
of the guidance committee, which will aid the counselor in the continual 
planning of the guidance program 





George F. Gray is Principal of the Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Port 
Arthur, Texas 
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3. The major portion of guidance work rests with the individual teacher 
Her daily contact with the pupil and constant opportunity for observation 
gives her the most strategic position in the guidance program. All teachers 
should have an opportunity through in-service training to develop their 
ability to work with groups and individuals in a guidance capacity 

1. The puidance pr gram hould be designed jor all students It is not 
nly for the problem cases and the few whose problems are easily detected 

5. The home-s i ponsor or core teacher plays an important + le in the 
uidance activitie t the junior high school. Continuity of contact between the 
uunselor and his counselee is a prerequisite of effective guidance. Each pupil 
should be assigned to some member of the faculty, who will be primarily 
responsible for the student's guidance during the entire period of his member 
ship in that school 


6. The orientation activities are a vital part of the guidance program. The 
pupil entering the school for the first time is faced with many new situations 
and cannot become a part of the school until he has become acquainted. 
Every effort should be made to make the new pupil a part of the school 
as rapidly as possible. Visits may be made to the sending schools by repre- 
sentatives of the student incil, principal, or teachers. The prospective 
students should be invited to visit the receiving school before registration and 
be given bulletins or handbooks of information. The home room, core 
program, or social studies class should provide a definite orientation program 
after the pupil has enrolled. The new pupil enrolling during the year should 
never be forgotten in the orientation program 

Gt uf guidance achivitte / uld be devel ped t ipeir fullest through 
he home room, core program, special classes, and through the regular class- 
room program. The home room provides a splendid avenue for both individual 
and group guidance. Special classes may provide opportunities for pupils to 
explore their interests and capacities—such classes as industrial arts, music, 
urt, speech, home making, efc. Every subject in the curriculum should serve 


a guidance purpose if it is to be justified in the curriculum 


8. Counselor should be well-adjusted people with an understanding Oo} 


»ple. They should have definite 


human nature and a keen interest in young pe 
1 adequate training in counseling services but enough common sense to 
neet the individual on his own level. They should display real interest in 
adjustment problems of young people and derive satisfaction from 
assisting individuals to solve their problems. The counselor should be able 
to work with other members of the staff in finding solutions to many problems 
that confront them daily in their relations with students 


9. An effective guidance program must be built on a sound foundation of 
curate and reliable information about each pupil. To serve the pupil 
ffectively, information must be recorded so that it may be cumulative and 
assed with him from teacher to teacher and school to school. These records 
nust be made accessible and available to those who will be responsible for 


uidance work 
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There is no limit to the kind and amount of data about individuai pupils 


which are desirable for effective guidance. The information that is essential 
for every child includes: (1) home and social background, (2) previous 
school history and marks, (3) intelligence quotient, mental age and standard 
test scores, (4) educational, vocational, and special interests, (5) out of- 
school employment, (6) special uptitudes, (7) health records, (8) personality 
traits, (9) educational and vocational plans, and (10) anecdotal records 
There are many methods of obtaining data about pupils for guidance 
purposes. Among the most satisfactory are (1) analysis of general informa- 
tion that is usually obtained from students, (2) the use of tests—aptitude, 
mental, achievement, and prognostic, (3) interest, personality, and pupil 
problem inventories, (4) questionnaires, (5) autobiographies, (6) conferences 


with pupils and parents, and (7) visits to pupils homes 


1O Guidance activilte Im the junior Piel } l / uld iné lude ex perience 
in all types of guidance needed by the individual. These would include 
educational, vocational, civic and social, leisure time, health, and personal 

11. The extracurricular or co-curricular activities found in many junior 
hi rf r } is fe Y BMNMSH al Dportunitte for f uidance 171 ui } ats pi ases 


School publications, the student council, clubs, assemblies, sports, speech and 
musical activities, and social functions offer puy ils challenging experiences 
in interesting and practical situations for the solution of many guidance 


proble ms 


HOW CAN WE RECRUIT BETTER CANDIDATES FOR TEACHERS 


CHAIRMAN: H. L. Richards, Superintendent, Community High School, Blue 
Island, Illinois 
DISCUSSANTS 
Ruel E. Tucker, Principal, Great Neck Senior High School, Great Neck 
New York 
Emma J. Woerner, Principal, J. M. Atherton High School, Louisville 
Kentucky 
E. N. Littleton, Principal, Bowling Green Junior High School, Bowling 


Green, Ohio 


Summary of a presentation by C. E. TAYLOR 


| HE American people have an almost childlike faith in education. Is 


studies conducted in many communities the results are always the same 
if asked what they think of their schools, some 75 per cent of the genera 
public will indicate support of the current shool program in varying degrees 

Yet we are surrounded by the evidences of apathy toward the schools 


The shortage of qualified teachers has persisted for almost fifteen years 


C. E. Taylor is Principal of the Central High School, Sioux City, lowa 
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[he average yearly pay for teachers is twenty-eight hundred dollars a year; 


und that is three hundred dollars below the national average of employed 
persons. The erection of new school buildings is barely keeping pace with 
the rate of obsolescence The percentage of the national income devoted to 
ublic education continues to decline 

Do peo; le really give serious thought to their schools Is the ar parent 


upport of public ¢ jucation the result of reasoned and considered judgment? 


is it a gesture of general good will without any real meaning? 


Apart from the fact that the professional educator is a teacher, each one 
us as a citizen of the country should seek to analyze the place of education 
n the American pattern™ Regardless of whether or not we believe in the 


ruitment of persons for positions outside the armed services, the fact 


remains that public education is facing a continuing crisis in securing an ample 


pply of teachers As professional educators, teachers have an_ ethical 
sponsibility to point up the needs of the country in every area but especially 
in education. As citizens, educators have a duty to use every possible means 


to further the publi welfare. Therefore, there is merit in the picture wherein 


he education profession joins other professions for purposes of recruitment 


Yet, because of the difference which exists between the professions 
jucation is unique in that it belongs to the people by common consent. By 


same token, the primary responsibility for its nurture comes from the 


people. Teacher recruitment then becomes a duty of citizens everywhere and 


t a special responsibility of teachers themselves 
Somehow the people must believe that public education in its broadest sense 
ornerstone of all the basic principles of the American drean They 
then would become willing to live that belief in support of the schools. With 
e acceptance of this democratic imperative, the problem of teacher procure 


nent would cease to exist 

The work of teachers would become more satisfying and they would 
feel respected through the accomplishment of an important job. Good school 
uildings with pleasant working conditions would be provided. The tenden 


for some communities to look upon teachers as servants or hired men 


ould tend to disappear and teaching would take its place with the pro 


fessions of law, medicine, and engineering 


} 


Teacher-training methods would necessarily have to keep pace with the 
} 


new idealism. A more systematic approach to the development of understand- 


ng and ippreciation for the cultural heritage of the ives would have to 


be inaugurated. A program would need to be fashioned which would 
give greater emphasis to the student's philosophical, moral, and religious 
levelopment. Coupled with the understanding of basic principles of teach 
ng, knowledge of contemporary life, skill in communication, and ability 
to use knowledge plus an understanding of children, the product of our 
teacher-training institutions would provide a better source for a professional 


teacher so often lacking in the contemporary scene. With the development 
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of basic attitud ind it juent upgrading f icher-trainu undards 
would co! pre n t f il return to the individual icher 

Many o f high-school . ono I A uned 
the impression that alm inything for which ther 1 can be produced 
if the rewards are sufficient In recruiting better lidat for teaching 
this t appears to be truc 
Summary of a presentation by E. C. BOLMEIER 

HE INADEQUACY of competent teachers ! wls is a 

matter of concern to everyon To merely tatistics regard rtages 
however, will not alleviate tl tior In f he be 1g and undue 
publicity about teacher need without positive measures to augment the supply 
could worsen rather than hi in the recruitment « led personnel. Young 
peopie may [ I 1c10uU in iuctant t ion which must 
go begging for recruit 

In order to attract pr ing you eoplk the teaching profession, the 
true potentialities of a te hing if n t I know t ti befo tl 
develo; lislike fo Unfortunately y boy 1 girl 1 irely 
that they never want to teach even before they give nsideratic¢ is to 
what they will ] Th vorm y view of tl I on 1s 
largely the fau f those w re en 1 in it 

How, then, may the profession contribute to the recruitment of more and 
better lates for aching In urt and in brief the answer is by (1) 
providing an environment in which teachit will not be looked down upon, and 
(2) informing I h ho tudents as t the potentialit yr ft teaching 
profe n 

PROVIDING FAVORABLE IMPRESSIONS O} ACHID 

If ' 
and manifest the high ideals of the teaching profession, recruit ild be 
improved greatly. No other. profession has ilar opportur f recruit 
ment. Teaching is the only profession in which all ch have Os 
contact for many year ith th who are engaged 

The good teacher the best re ter possible. (¢ f n 
very early age the difference between good tea eachin 
Pupils often emulate efficient and well-respected t xter 
of following in their professional footsteps 

Also the teacher's attitude contributes to the ‘ f ill hold fi 
the teaching profession. Genera he best teacher lay b ttitude 
The teacher who do good b of ¢t f is n so doing it 
and manifesting ride in ] ng to t i h more 
eff. 
and constantly complains of the teacher's dificult and unpleasar 

E. C. Be eit a Pr f Edu at Duke | D m, North 
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much responsibility for the attitudes of teachers 
ind the morale of the school. Despite possible limitations there is much he can 
lo to engender enthusiasm, loyalty, and earnestness among the teaching 
taff. The principal's treatment of teachers and his own attitude toward the 
rr 


yrofession undoubtedly permeate the entire school. Where principals and 


ichers work harmoniously and effectively, pupils are inclined to develop 


favorable attitude toward education and the teaching profession 
PROVIDING INFORMATION ABOUT THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


Many young persons who possess the personal requisites for success and 
uppiness in teaching never enter the profession. Conversely, many others 
enter the profession who are lacking in characteristics essential to teaching 
iccess. This unfortunate situation is due to the fact that high-school students 
ire not adequately informed about the personal qualifications of a successful 
teacher or the opportunities of a teaching career. We cannot rely upon an 
annual “career day,’ an ordinary guidance program, a Future Teachers of 
America club—or even incidental instruction about public education—to 
rovide sufficient information for students to determine wisely whether or 


tt they should prepare for the teaching profession 


i 
A more productive approach would be to offer an education course in 
the public schools, designed to develop the necessary common knowledge and 
oper attitudes for a citizenry concerned in education. Included in the 
many worthy objectives for a practical course in education would be an aim 
f vocational guidance and teacher recruitment. Undoubtedly more and 
better-fitted persons would be directed into the teaching profession if they 





obtained knowledge of the challenge, opportunities, and compensations of 
teaching early enough to plan their professional training accordingly 

| l if pn nt iw ti wh le ours¢ I C lu ition several questions would 
be encountered: (1) At what grade levels would instruction be most adaptive? 
(2) What would be the main objective? (3) How much credit would be 
ullowed? (4) Who would pursue the course 

It isn’t the senior high-school level where most students are matured 
enough to study effectively educational problems, and where enrollment in- 
ludes a relatively large percentage of the future school patrons. The senior 
year of high school precedes by only a few years the time at which the young 
tizen will join the ranks of the electorate to make decisions on education and 
ther civic matters. Moreover, it is then when students should be determining 
what vocation or profession they are to follow. 

The many objectives of an education course might be conceived to engender 
nd develop: (1) appreciation of our educational opportunities; (2) realiza- 

of the necessity of public education in a democracy; (3) understanding 

educational support and control; (4) understanding of the various types 
f school organization, and (5) knowledge of the demand, supply, qualifica- 
ons, and compensations of teachers and administrators for various school 
~vels and fields 
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The smattering of information pertaining to education and teaching which 


might be incidentally treated as isolated units or topics in a high-school civics 


course is entirely inadequate to equip future s hool patrons for wise partici- 
pation in determining public-school support. In order for such a course to 
} 


provide an adequate and comprehensive treatment, it would have to be studied 


iA 





intensively for perhaps a full school year or at least one full semester, with 
credit granted accordingly 
Offering the course on merely an elective basis would exclude it from many 


order 


students’ schedules because of pressure for other subjects to be carried. Ir 
for the course to provide a common and universal understanding of education, 
it would have to be pursued by all students. If a more specialized course 
is offered which is designed exclusively for teacher recruitment, it could 


not appropriately be required of all students 


HOW CAN WORK EXPERIENCE AND CO-OPERATIVE SCHOOL 
WORK PLANS BECOME EFFECTIVE IN 
THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM ? 


CHAIRMAN: H. A. Strout, Principal, Walpole High School, Walpole, Mas 
f I 
sachusetts 
DISCUSSANTS 
Len Brittelli, Supervising Principal, Boscobel Public Schools, Boscobel 
f 
Wisconsin 
Clifford L. Rall, Principal, Tenafly High School, Tenafly, New Jersey 
I ; 


Summary of a presentation by MAURICE J. O’LEARY 


A: THE Springfield, Vermont, High School we operate four distinct 


programs of co-operative education in which we use the businesses of the 
community as the laboratories of the school for the training of machinists, 
carpenters, cabinet makers, sheet metal workers, pattern makers, cooks, bakers, 
and retail sales clerks 

Machinists and pattern makers are trained under a program that starts in 
the tenth grade with the student spending nineteen weeks in the school 


} 


shop and nineteen weeks in the classrooms taking required subjects in 


English, social studies, and physical education plus certain related work. This 
work is done in five-week periods alternating between the school and shop 
This same program continues in the eleventh and twelfth grades, except that 
the on-the-job training dor n one of the machine shops of the community 


] 


with the student working on regular production. The student is an apprentice 


rt 
and is on the shop payroll. The student must spend a thirteenth school year 
with full time on the job training except for 144 hours of related training 


which is taught in the school 





Maurice J. O'Leary is Principal of the Springfield High School, Springfield, Ver 
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The program for auto mechanics, carpenters, cabinet makers, and sheet 
metal workers operates on a similar plan with the student spending nineteen 
weeks in school for the required and related subjects and nineteen weeks on 
the job training. In grade ten these students spend the first ten weeks in 
academic work, the middle nineteen weeks in the school shop, and the last 
nine weeks in academic work. In grades eleven and twelve they are on the 
ob training the first ten weeks of school and the last nine weeks of school. 
They spend the middle nineteen weeks in taking the required and related 
subjects. This arrangement of time is made because of the seasonal nature 
f the building trades and the fact that we get much better placement under 
these conditions. Students in this varied trades program may take a thirteenth 

ar of school if they wish to qualify for a journeyman’s certificate under the 
state af prentice program 


Students training as cooks and bakers start this special training in the 


eleventh grade at which time they are assigned to the co-operative foods 
ourse for one half of the school day to give them special instruction in 
preparing food in large quantities. In the twelfth grade these students are 
placed on the job for training and spend one half of the day in school and 
ne half on the job training 

The training of sales clerks is done under the regular distributive education 
program. During the eleventh grade these students must take a course in 
alesmanship, and in the twelfth grade they are placed on the job training 
for one half of the school day 

All students are paid once they start on the job training and receive 
regular increments based on their performance and advancement 

For each program we have an advisory committee made up of representa- 
tives from the school and the co-operating agencies. It is mecessary to 
have a member of the school staff working as a co-ordinator between the 
school and the co-operating agencies if this program is to be successful. 
Twenty-seven per cent of the students in this school are engaged in the 
0-operative training program 

We have an agreement with all the co-operating agencies that students 
will be allowed time to participate in the regular school activities. 
Co-operative education brings the school and community into a closer 
relationship. It is a wonderful method of instruction for students who are 
nterested in this type of education. Co-operative education is alive, real, 
neaningful, practical, and gives training in real live situations 


Summary of a presentation by F. L. BLUME 


,_— ALLY, the high school is a by-product of higher education 
ind only recently entered the stream of common education. Originally it had 
10 function as an independent and terminal institution. Our curriculum has 

ome functional and, as a consequence, such a program as our title suggests 


has found its way into our present high school 


F. L. Blume is Principal of the Monroe High School, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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The functional approach started from the premise that education was a 
PI 

bi-polar process which involved a growing personality at one pole and at the 

other a society which inherited—and was inherited by—the individual. Youth 


thinks of society as controlled by the adult, and he wishes to reach that 


goal as quickly as possible. He feels it might give him more security. To 
feel that security he seeks employment. Youth themselves reveal their own 
problems constantly, namely—employment and security. This seems to be 


carried out by Doane when he submitted 159 items to 2,000 students and 
found that how to find a job, choosing a career, how to apply for a job, and 
what kind of work am I best suited for ranked 1, 2, 4, 5, and 6 in that 
order. It would seem, therefore, we are making our program effective 
when we help youth make this transition from adolescent to adult life. Doesn't 
this tie in very closely with our present concept of life—adjustment education? 
Achieving independence from parents and acquiring adult social and economic 


status are seen as counterparts of each other. As youth take part in the 
workaday activities of the world, standing side by side with adults, drawing 
pay checks similar in kind if not in size to the elder generation, the school 
can play a significant part in promoting an easier adjustment to the adult world 

I should like to make it clear at this point that I am convinced that 
work experience programs make the over-all educational program more effective 
We all realize, I believe, that studies over the past twenty years indicate that 
our secondary-school program is not adequate to perform its necessary tasks 
The findings here would indicate that the inclusion of work experience does 
strengthen the entire school program; even more important, it would mean 
better service to our youth. This, ultimately, is one of the schools’ major 
reasons for existence. This type of program has a tendency to keep our 
youngsters in school, when in some cases I am sure we would have lost them. 
Marginal students may be induced to remain in school. They are marginal 
because they lack competence in one or more of several characteristics, such as 
scholastic achievement, attitude, interest, and the like. When we know that 
only about fifty per cent of our students finish high school, I believe here 
we are offered a challenge to establish such plans so that we will retain in 
school our youth of secondary-school age. As stated before, employment and 
security are important to youth and they will find it elsewhere by leaving 
school unless the school feels its obligation to furnish it 

I believe, also, that work experience strengthens our school program in our 
belief in individual differences. We know that vast differences are found 
in our high-school population. We feel that there is a job for all levels 
of ability, varying interests and personalities. Provision here is made in two 
ways—in the occupational or laboratory phase and again in the classroom, 
since the latter must go with the former. This raises an excellent procedure 


in classroom techniqu 
tional phase of the program is strictly a laboratory practice so, too, could this 
procedure be incorporated into classroom procedure. It lends itself readily 
because of the individual difference aspect 


1es—namely, laboratory practices because as the occupa- 
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In speaking of techniques another feature would be teacher-student planning. 


Since in this program a portion of the student's future is at stake, is there 
any reason why the student should not play a part in its planning? As he 
plans his occupational future with a co-ordinator, so, too, he should include 
a plan for his educative future. As his problems arise on the job he plans them 
with his instructor in the classroom. One may notice here an opportunity 
to expose a faculty to two techniques that lend themselves to good teaching 
in several areas in the high-school curriculum. 

Work experience programs also have a transfer value for character 
education. I believe we would agree that our schools must stress more and 
better character education among our youth. This program becomes effective 
in our over-all educational program since it does stress good work habits, 
pleasing personality, close co-operation, high ethical standards, ability to take 
riticism, obedience to authority, and student participation encouraging active 
citizenship. Proper attitudes certainly are derived from an excellent workable 
program. Good school attendance becomes a habit for these youngsters. The 
nstitution of a savings program helps to develop a sound financial attitude. 
A keen interest and attitude in this program will also lead to a more spirited 
interest in other school subjects. Quite often enrollees on the program become 
more conscious to a finer development in arithmetic and English. They recog- 





nize the value of such basic subjects 

The educational program also becomes more effective through the work 
program by the fact that an excellent public relationship is 
established on the one hand with business and industry and on the other 


expr rience 


with parents. Both avenues are extremely important and should not be over- 
looked 


HOW SHALL WE PROVIDE FOR THE SLOW LEARNER 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ? 


CHAIRMAN: Hyrtl C. Feeman Principal, Walter French Junior High School, 
Lansing, Michigan 

DISCUSSANTS 
W’. T. Fox, Principal, McKinley Junior High School, Appleton, Wisconsin 
Maurice W’. Jessup, Principal, Meeker Junior High School, Greeley, Colorado 


f 


Summary of a presentation by MELVIN W. HERKNER 


i * purpose of our schools is to develop trained, thinking, self-reliant, 
appy, morally and socially responsible men and women who are devoted 
to the ideals of democracy and dedicated to establishing and advancing them 
in all aspects of our common life.” + The democratic aspect of this statement 


1 Our Philosophy Education, Cleveland Heights Public Schools, 1948 


Melvin W. Herkner is Principal of the Roosevelt Junior High School Cleveland 


leights, Ohio 
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of purpo ; equal educational opportunity for all. To fulfill this purpose 
the schools must provide a program which recognizes the great differences 
of ability, the different times of maturation, and the different rates of 


development of the pupils. Cleveland Heights has recognized its responsibility 
and provides for all educable children. At present the Special Education 
Program for Mentally Handicapped Children is composed of four units under 
the supervision of the school principals. These units are 


Mentally Retarded G 1Q.'s t Age 8 
| ' > . | 1Q ‘ A, s 
} tr High-Scl S Learnet 1Q ‘ ‘ Ay 
1 Se tr High-School Slow | 1Q.'s $ . Age 
1} C] 1 Height , f for the nior hig! school slow earner 


places these pupils in the regular home room. These groups provide a 
typical community setting in that each home room is a heterogeneous group 
of the adult community. Pupils are in this same home 


which is a cross section 


room group for the three years of their junior high-school life. The slow 


learners’ academic instruction is conducted by an especially trained teacher 


Classes in art, industrial arts, home economics, music, and physical education in 


lude the slow learners with the other pupils. Experience has shown that the 
assignment of a slow learner to the study hall or to the library is futile 


When other pupils have the study hall or library assignment, the slow learners 
are assigned to a crafts class under a special teacher 


This policy of non-segregation is basic to the success of the program. The 
I I d 


slow learners take an active part in all school activities. Members of this 


group have won recognition in art and music; have participated in the athletic 


programs; have held home-room offices ; and are active in dramatic and social 
activities. Non-segregation enables us to develop to better advantage the 


special abilities and capabilities of these pupils and to insure their integration 
J I I 


into the all-school activities 

[he personal feelings of the principal, the teachers, the pupils, and the 
parents are important to the success of the program. The admonition of 
that must be developed. We must not think entirely in negatives. We must 
not think of the slow learner as a delinquent, nor as a sex problem. Never fee 
that you must “‘protect’’ the regular” pupils. Don't think of the slow 


learner as lacking in competitive spirit, as one who cannot acce pt responsibility 


i 
teachable. Remember that measles are catching and so 


Emphasize the likenesses rather than the differences. Teacher 


are feeling I 
quickly catch this attitude from the principal; pupils from their teachers 
and f f t { ) their hil ir n 


[he administrator of a slow learner group must recognize certain minimun 
I 


i I 


essentials before he develops a program for slow learners. Maturation rates 


determine the progress of pupils and the type of program best suited for 
. ss yt 
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them. “Slow learning children are slower in total development than other 
hildren their age.’’ ® 


Not only is this true in academic situations but also in their co-ordination, their 
creative work, and their imagination. They are also less observant that the 
normal child. They are never ready for the academic program as soon as 
other children. They may be twelve years old before they are ready for 
reading.” * We cannot expect the slow learner to progress academically a 
grade each year. Also their potential ceiling is lower in that they start and 
progress at a rate one half to three fourths as fast as the normal pupil. We 
nust realize that, if the pupil can’t do a task this year, it is no sign that 


he can never do it [ry him next year and the next. In setting up the 
academic program, “plan so it will provide for appropriate learning experiences 
| for each level of maturity, a variety of experiences, a continuity of experiences, 


ind opportunity for progress 


The specific program should consider the mental age, the chronological age, 
the physical maturity, the social maturity, the emotional stability, and the 
general physical condition of the pupil. Remember the I.Q. is the speedometer 
or barometer of development 

We have found that a chart similar to that reproduced in part in Table | 
is essential to determine groupings of children for instructional purposes, 
to determine levels of instruction which will be most effective, and to evaluate 


the efficiency of the program 








Table | 
Chror i ige | mer 
upil Yr-M Y’r-Mo. Gr. Pl. | Par. Read W’. R. Comp. Spelling Arithmetic 
l 13-2 7.8 7-6 »3 57 2.8 2.8 2 & 3 1.8 4.1 
14-8 9.2 8-8 3.4 62 1.7 3.7 3&4 2.2 3.6 
3 13-9 8.4 6-4 1.2 17 1.0 1 K & 1 7 0.1 





While the difhculty of material must be geared to their mental maturity 
the content of the materials must match their social maturity. This point regard 
ing the reading program for slow learners was developed in detail by M. A 
Lewis of Dearborn, Michigan, at the 1953 convention. While reading will 
assume a large portion of the language arts instruction, we must not neglect the 
other portions of this field which includes speaking, listening, writing, and 


spelling 
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In the field of arithmetic the slow learner must learn enough to be functional 
in family and community life. However, these concepts must be presented 
to him in terms of practical situations if they are to be truly meaningful and 
really learned. The slow learner cannot escape the impact of science any more 
than the other child. He can learn elementary scientific principles. Again these 
must be presented in terms of practical situations 


Social studies, or the art of living with others, must permeate the entire 
Social | tl t of livin; th oth t | te th t 
program. This may well be the center of interest for the whole school program 
ere, as in the reading, the content of materials must match the socia 
H I ling, th tent of terial t tch th ] 
maturity of the child. Punctuality, work habits and attitudes, the ability to 
follow directions, and personal appearance are important in the field of 





occupational education. But in our anxiety to develop these habits, we must 
remember that there must be a readiness for them, just as there is for the 


academic subjects. Boys and girls cam secure actual work experiences in the 


school cafeteria, office, or library 


The extracurricular activities of these pupils must not be neglected. These 
will form the core of his leisure-time activities. The richness of his life 
will depend upon his use of this leisure as well as upon his success as a 
worker. A non-segregated policy must be followed to secure the fullest develop- 
ment of a proper recreational program. In all of our work with the slow 
learner we must realize that the goals of learning must be readily discernible, 


obvious, and reasonably immediate to insure success 
Summary of a presentation by J. FRANK MALONI 


Sen E the American high school has assumed responsibility for the educa 
tion of all youth, it has followed that the people who formerly became 
discouraged and dropped out of school as early “leavers” are with us now 
from year to year, and provision must be made for them accordingly. The 
term slow learner has many interpretations in the educational field, but 
in our school we conceive the slow learner to be that pupil who falls in 


the I.Q. range of roughly from 70 to 90. This includes 20 per cent of our 
pupils, falling above the special classes and below the general average group 
What is being done for the slow learners, we are firmly convinced, will also 
contribute to a more functional education for a much more sizeable group of 
average pupils, who along with the slow learners comprise about fifty per 
cent of our school population. It is almost impossible for this large proportion 


to be well adiusted to the stereotyped curriculum usually offered 


Realizing the importance of the increasing number of slow learners in 
the junior high school, our attempts at meeting their needs in Jackson Junior 


J. Frank Malone is Principal of the Jackson Junior High School, Oklahoma City, 


Oklahoma 
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High School were started in 1951. These classes were made up of pupils 
who constitute the stumbling blocks in average classes, as frustrated and 
discouraged individuals, they seemingly defy all traditional methods of 
teaching and learning. Yet, it is but natural that by the time these pupils 
reach the junior high school, an attitude of listlessness, disappointment, and 
fear has resulted from the six years of hopeless efforts on the part of both 
pupils and teachers 


Emotional blocks caused by former experiences outside of school are so 
fixed as to be somewhat hopeless, except through well-planned, concerted 
action by the school. To prepare an appealing motivated program of learning 
based on former experiences, controlled by new interests and providing 
incentives that will overcome these common habitual personality patterns, 
is the purpose of the present program 


The pupils selected were from the graduating sixth-grade pupils, those 
entering the seventh grade, from the grade schools in our district. Their 
tentative 1.Q.’s were determined by means of various recognized educational 
tests. The school counselors, administrators, teachers, the school psychologist, 
and the parents developed a friendly relationship with the problems of each 
individual student. This tended to promote his general welfare 


The type of work for the group is highly individualistic. Since the student 
has little self-confidence, little self-direction, or self-discipline, he must have 
great confidence in the teacher. A lack of stability is an infallible symptom 
of a student in need of some type of remedial work. Confidence in the teacher 
begets confidence in himself, and the understanding and sympathy he receives 
at school nurture the beginning of faith in himself and others. As he gains 
onfidence, he gradually assumes his place in the group and a feeling of 
security arrives 


Every effort is made to provide beauty and foster appreciation of culture 
and to develop wholesome human relations. Knowing that every pupil has an 
ideal, we strive to educate for a worthy one, through observation, emotional 
reaction, and response, knowledge, thought, and action. The pupil must 
learn that the individual is the representative of the group 


Believing that the teacher team method of solving group problems and 
roblem groups would be most practical from both an administrative and 
student standpoint, this type of teaching was set up. Three teachers, represent- 
ing the fundamental areas in social studies, English, and mathematics, were 
to be in charge of the group during the first three morning hours at school, 
followed by selected exploratory classes in the afternoon. The flexible time 
hedule in the morning made it possible for students to spend one, two, or 
ven three hours, if necessary, in any chosen area. These areas or units, aided 
by the use of extensive laboratory equipment, are quite broad in their implica- 
tions and applications, and offer many varied approaches and experiences. 
These pupils work slowly, having a short span of concentration and a lack of 
retention. 
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In the afternoon, in selected exploratory classes, he studies music, art, 


speech, crafts, metalwork, woodwork, home economics, and physical educa- 
tion. In these activities, he “tries himself out’ and evaluates his efforts, 
comparing himself with others of his group. When he learns that in some 
field he excels, though it may be only in gym “push ups,” he has the spark 


that will provide the fire of faith in his own efforts. This will be his “‘drive.”’ 

Group manipulation was made facile by the unusual arrangement and 
equipment that was provided. Three adjoining rooms formed the unit with 
4 separate outside entrance in 


a SC] to an enclosed court. These are the home rooms 
of students. Beautiful tables and chairs, maps, charts, globes, radios, record 
player, art « juipment games, typewriters with primary type are in each room 
A fireproof accordion curtain between two of the rooms allows for conversion 
into a miniature auditorium where films, dramas, programs, and every type of 


audio-visual aids may be enjoyed. A piano is provided also 


The unit library includes many sets of books, suitable for various levels of 
reading, encyclopedias, story dictionaries, magazines of many types, current 
subject matter, and a varied list of children’s magazines. Individual drawer 


ke re located in the home rooms: irobile bookcases and unit art con 


partments aid the student in keeping helpful materials 
SUMMARY 


In summarizing the program we have found most beneficial for the slow- 
learner, no specific policy is advocated, for that will vary; but we realize the 


prime factors are: careful selection, small groups, personal interest, and 
understanding teachers Time and space adjustment must be adequate for 
specific meeds. Goals and achievements must be individualistic, and for 
progress the pupil must experience satisfaction through tangible results 


The teacher must have faith in the pupil and faith in herself. She need not 

have the patience of a saint, the wisdom of Solomon, or the firmness of 

Gibralter, but these would help. Skills that have a survival value for the 
} 


pupil must be emphasized so that he may happily fill his place in society. 


The clincial analysis and diagnosis of the entire situation followed by 
periodical conferences of all concerned, enlivening experiences in wide areas, 
use of all devices and techniques available result in an educational environment 
that eventually produces an awakening of the spirit and an awareness of the 


worth of the individual, yes, even that of the “slow learner 
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HOW MAY THE HOME AND FAMILY-LIVING OBJECTIVE BI 
PLANNED AND SCHEDULED IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


CHAIRMAN: Caroline K. Barron, Principal, Central High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


DISCUSSANTS 
B. L. Price, Principal, Tarboro High School, Tarboro, North Carolina 
J. Wesley Crum, Dean of Instruction, Central Washington College of 
Education, Ellensburg, Washington 


Summary of a presentation by G. C. EIKERMANN 


I. The need for knowledge of a general nature will be the first approach 
assuming, of course, that all parents feel the need for basic knowledge 
in order to live an adequately full life and for basic learnings 
which will provide a background for advanced education 


II. What the community demands of adults 
A. The study of community needs as to the most probable edu 
cational needs of the citizens on the basis of future employment 
possibilities 
B. Methods of securing vocational information within the com 
munity 
C. Unification of parental objectives 
1. This will include an explanation of a proposal used in Emporia 
in attempting to establish standards by which parents may judge 
or compare their disciplinary control with what is generally 
accepted in the community 
2. What we do here to incorporate home and family living 
objectives. This will include a combination of what the 
parents want, what they are, and do, plus the environment 


nfluences of the community 


III. The school’s part in moulding public opinion will be presented with 
the idea that democracy should be used with a thorough plan for 
educating the public in all aspects of the problem. The problem of 
“holding the line’ particularly with those learning procedures that 
are sound but have received adverse criticism The answering of 
criticism and the importance of sound limitation of secondary-school 
offerings 

IV. Exposing the fallacies of some popular phrases of parents such as 
I don't want my children to have to work as hard as I did, I want 
to give my children some of the things I wanted so badly,”’ efc. Also 
the problem of lack of thrift, of apathy, and the influence of pros- 
perity upon teenage students 


G. C. Eikermann is Principal of Emporia Senior High School, Emporia, Kansas 
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In the afternoon, in selected exploratory classes, he studies music, art, 


speech, crafts, metalwork, woodwork, home economics, and physical educa- 
tion. In these activities, he “tries himself out” and evaluates his efforts, 
comparing himself with others of his group. When he learns that in some 
field he excels, though it may be only in gym “push ups,” he has the spark 


that will provide the fire of faith in his own efforts. This will be his “drive.” 


Group manipulation was made facile by the unusual arrangement and 
equipment that was provided. Three adjoining rooms formed the unit with 
a separate outs! le entrance into an enclosed court. These are the home rooms 
of students. Beautiful tables and chairs, maps, charts, globes, radios, record 
player, art « juipment, games, typewriters with primary type are in each room 
A fireproof accordion curtain between two of the rooms allows for conversion 
into a miniature auditorium where films, dramas, programs, and every type of 
audio-visual aids may be enjoyed. A piano is provided also 


The unit library includes many sets of books, suitable for various levels of 
reading, encyclopedias, story dictionaries, magazines of many types, current 
subject matter, and a varied list of children’s magazines. Individual drawer 
es ee oe ee le hool ind unit art con 


lOCKers a ocate 1K 1ome rooms: mobile bookcases 


partments aid the student in keeping helpful materials 


SUMMARY 


In summarizing the program we have found most beneficial for the slow- 
learner, no specific policy is advocated, for that will vary; but we realize the 
prime factors are: careful selection, small groups, personal interest, and 
understanding teachers. Time and space adjustment must be adequate for 
specific needs. Goals and achievements must be individualistic, and for 
progress the pupil must experience satisfaction through tangible results 
The teacher must have faith in the pupil and faith in herself. She need not 
have the patience of a saint, the wisdom of Solomon, or the firmness of 
Gibralter, but these would help. Skills that have a survival value for the 
pupil must be emphasized so that he may happily fill his place in society. 


The clincial analysis and diagnosis of the entire situation followed by 


periodical conferences of all concerned, enlivening experiences in wide areas, 
use of all devices and techniques available result in an educational environment 
that eventually produces an awakening of the spirit and an awareness of the 
worth of the individual, yes, even that of the ‘slow learner.’ 
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HOW MAY THE HOME AND FAMILY-LIVING OBJECTIVE BI 


LANNED AND SCHEDULED IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM? 


CHAIRMAN: Caroline K. Barron, Principal, Central High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
DISCUSSANTS 
B. L. Price, Principal, Tarboro High School, Tarboro, North Carolina 
Wesley Crum, Dean of Instruction, Central Washington College of 
Education, Ellensburg, Washington 


Summary of a presentation by G. C. EIKRERMANN 


The need for knowledge of a general nature will be the first approach, 
assuming, of course, that all parents feel the need for basic knowledge 
in order to live an adequately full life and for basic learnings 
which will provide a background for advanced education 


What the community demands of adults 
A. The study of community needs as to the most probable edu 
cational needs of the citizens on the basis of future employment 
possibilities 
B. Methods of securing vocational information within the com 
munity 
C. Unification of parental objectives 
1. This will include an explanation of a proposal used in Emporia 
in attempting to establish standards by which parents may judge 
or compare their disciplinary control with what is generally 
accepted in the community 
2. What we do here to incorporate home and family living 
objectives. This will include a combination of what the 
parents want, what they are and do, plus the environment 
influences of the community 


The school’s part in moulding public opinion will be presented with 
the idea that democracy should be used with a thorough plan for 
educating the public in all aspects of the problem. The problem of 
“holding the line” particularly with those learning procedures that 
are sound but have received adverse criticism. The answering of 
criticism and the importance of sound limitation of secondary-school 
offerings 


Exposing the fallacies of some popular phrases of parents such as 
I don’t want my children to have to work as hard as I did, I want 
to give my children some of the things I wanted so badly,” etc. Also 
the problem of lack of thrift, of apathy, and the influence of pros 


perity upon teenage students. 


C. Eikermann is Principal of Emporia Senior High School, Emporia, Kansas 
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Summary of a presentation by LOREN CHASTAIN 


ie secondary school which I have the privilege to serve has a course 
planned and scheduled to help the pupils in the home and family living 
objectives. Judging from results based upon reports from parents, pupils, 
professional visitors, and teachers, and from the interest shown by pupils, 
this course has been very successful. I feel it can be planned and scheduled 
successfully in almost any high school; so I want to describe it to you 
My school is a senior high school with an enrollment of 1,662, located in 
a typical mid-western industrial city with a population of 58,000 

The course is called modern living and it is given one hour per day, five 
days per week for one semester. It is scheduled in the home economics 
department. All 10B pupils must take either this course and receive credit or 
take orientation without credit. At the present time there are eighteen sections 
of modern living and only two sections of orientation 

No book is designated as a text but a large number of references are used 
Pupils are urged to be very informal and free in their discussions of the 
topics given in the outline, as well as any other problems concerning home 
and family living 

The chief objectives and the four units of the course with rather complete 
outlines of units three and four follow 


MODERN LIVING 


Modern living is a course designed to benefit 10B students in three phases 
of their living: Living in our schools, in our homes, and in our community 


The one major objective of the course is to improve personal and social 
relations in the interest of society and more democratic living. It is believed 
that such improvement can be effected through a sound basic understanding of 
personality and the effecting environment. Therefore, the experiences in these 
classes have to do with the exploration of individual personalities and the 
study of environmental effects 

The objective in Unit I is simply to help the student secure a better under- 
standing of himself, his teachers, his fellow students, and the functions and 
opportunities in his school. Unit II experiences are designed to help the »udent 
in his adjustment in personal and social relationships. Through understanding 
of personality and symptomatic behaviorisms, the student is helped to solve 
some of his own personal problems. Group action in a democratic procedure 
helps the student to learn to work with others while determining some of the 
major issues paramount in the group's present social living. Unit III experiences 
are geared to help the student to understand better his position in the 
home, its responsibilities to him, and his part in maintaining good 
family relations. Unit IV is an effort to help the student understand some of the 





Loren Chastain is Principal of Central Senior High School, Muncie, Indiana 
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major problems in his community and to help him determine what responsibilities 
he should accept. In other words, “What is his niche in society?” 
UNIT 1. Living in Our Sc 
UNIT Il. Personal and Social Problem 
UNIT Ill. Problems of Living in Our Home 
A. How to establish good relationships with parents considering 
1. Problems in shat 


ring—(a) living room, bedroom, bath, radio, personal 
erty, car, etc.; (b) home responsibilities; (c) financial responsibilities 


prop 


2. Problems in discipline—(a) gambling and drinking; (b) step-parents and 


4. Family adjustments to—(a 





hildren; (c) jealousy; (d) incompatable parents; (¢) delinquent child 
finances; (b) housing and housekeeping stand- 

ards: (c) broken homes; (d) health, fatigue, and worry; (e¢) recreation 
(f) neighbors and environment; (g) mothers working outside home; (h) 
religion; (i) education; (j) home shared with others 

4. Choosing a mate 

5. Marriage 

B How to establish good relationships with brothers and sisters considering 
1. Problems 


n sharing 





2. Problems in adjustment—(a) sibling rivalry; (b) step-brothers and sisters 
(c) recreation; (d) friends and associates 
¢ Class activity 
1. Class divided into study groups 
2. Each group considers number of problems according to their choices 


3. A plan for study is developed by the class similar to following—(a) Name 
of problem. Describe the situation. (b) What is the nature of the prob- 
len (c) Determine as many possible causes as possible. (d) What can be 
jone to help the situation? (How can the cause be eliminated and how can 


the situation be he d after causes exist?) (e¢) What results can be ex 





pected if causes are eliminated? if situation is corrected if nothing is done 

D. Conclusion: What do you recommend for Muncie families in handling this 
problem ? 

E. Presentation: Each group contributes results of their study to the class through 


the media of panel discussion, open forum, demonstration, and reports 


UNIT IV. Living in the Community 
Community problems affecting family life or family problems affecting the community 
A. Government—taxes, law enforcement, crime, juvenile delinquency, safety, health 
and sanitation, unemployment and employment, welfare, education, housing, 
transportation, recreation, Communications 





B. Industrial and business practices—hours, wages, requirements of employees and 
employers (strikes, insurance, safety rules), unfair trade practices 
Family welfare—care of the aged, dependent children, the crippled, and the 
feeble-minded and insane 
D. Class Activity 
The class is divided into interest groups. Each group then determines the 
extent of the problem in Muncie. Exploration of agencies who may help the 
situation is made through visitation or personal interviews or study of agency 
annual reports. Finally the group recommends action to improve the present 
situations. Class discussion, forums, interviews, and extent of student vary 
according to the seriousness of the problem, personnel of the group, considera 
tion of the agencies involved, and time allocated to study 
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WHAT ARE SOME SIGNIFICANT ADMINISTRATIVE 


IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOI 


PRACTICES 





CHAIRMAN Robert E. Parker, Supervisor of Secondary Education, State 
Education Department, Albany, New York 
DIsSCUSSANTS 
Richard I Stauffer, Prin ipal Horton Watkins High School, Saint Louis 
Missouri 
J. C. Kezfer, Principal, Mount Lebanon High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Summary of a presentation by H. L. WESNER 


A Merit Rating of Teachers 
as IS indeed unfortuna 


te that there is no ready answer for this very important 
problem which faces all administrators. The responsibility of obtaining and 
holding superior teachers in our schools is of fundamental importance. The 


coming of the single salary schedule and the tenure laws has made this 
responsibility even greater and, cons« juently, it is well that we consider more 
] ; } 


scientific methods of selection than mere personal opinion. Also if teaching 


is to be the true profession we believe it to be, then the single salary 





schedule, which smacks at trace unionism, must be discarded or at the very 
least coupled with a merit rating system which recognizes meritorious service 
in an impartial and unbiased manner and provides for compensation accordingly 
Teachers must have an incentive for growth and the salary schedule, while 
it provides the “security demanded by many, does not provide the recognition 
due the superior teacher nor does it stimulate a desire to improve in service 
Educators are divided, and justly so, in their opinions on the reliability of 
efficiency or rating scales as they exist today, but all recognize the dire need 
for such an instrument. The question is, can one be made which is not 
too subjective 
PURPOSE OF A RATING SCALI 

An adequate rating scale should serve purposes beyond those needed by 

the administrator solely as a guide to teacher selection and promotion. The 


scale used should serve at least these four basic areas if it is to be of greatest 





\ ati g e for iche 

2. Provide stimulati for in-service improvement 
Assist in determi tion and dismissal 
Guide the administrator in selection of teacher 


Who rates teachers? Usually, by virtue of his position, it is the administra 


tor responsible for the school personnel who is most concerned with measuring 





the efficiency of teachers. Quite often, however, boards, teachers, supervisors, 





and others do rate teachers for purposes other than those of the administrator 





To the administrator the rating scale serves as an aid in eliminating the unfit 








H. L. Wesner is Principal of Ela-Vernon High School, Lake Zurich, Illinois 
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Summary of a presentation by J. B. CRABBS 


Recruiting of Students by Colleges, Professions, Industry, and Armed Services 


| HERE are undoubtedly many excellent practices followed in our secondary 
schools dealing with the problem of recruiting students. I will attempt to point 


out a few problems and how schools in the ¢ leveland area are meeting them 


BY COLLEGES 


This becomes more of a problem as college enrollments fall off. College 
representatives and alumni groups ask for help in their attempt to enlist students 
Lakewood High School in Ohio conducts a successful college night. They invite 
the colleges of this area, and others in which their students are interested, 
to send representatives. The parents of the pupils are also invited. The feature 
which makes their program successful is that they invite other high schools 


in the area to participate. Also, they are a fairly large senior high school 


with a very high percentage of pupils attending college 

We can see a fallacy in college nights if all high schools attempted such pro 
grams. College representatives would be unable to attend them all. By and 
large, the representatives feel their time is not spent too profitably. Berea 
High School has tried the college nights, but Mr. Allison, our guidance director, 
believes more good is accomplished, in our particular school, by scheduled 
conferences with students and college representatives. Each junior and senior 
fills out a questionnaire giving his choices of schools for furthering his education 
and choices of occupations he is interested in following. There are also questions 
ipated, and 
spaces at the bottom for his counselor to fill in such items as rank in class and 


dealing with his financial ability, school activities in which he partic 


intelligence ratings. By compiling this data and noting the changes in choices 


pupils’ interests are. He 


knows the } upils’ choice of colleges or occupations, and can arrange conferences 


accordingly. If no student has expressed an interest in an institution, we do 


by seniors, the guidance director knows just what the 


not take the time of the representative or pupil for conferences 
complete library of up-to-date material should be made available fo 
A mplete library of up-to-date 1 rial should t i lable for 
students, such as college catalogues, des« riptive material, scholarship information, 
and vocation materials. In the eighth or ninth grades the pupil's interest may 
be aroused by giving the Kuder Preference Test, and having individual con 
ferences with each pupil about his choice of subjects and future occupation 


One problem, which seems to be on the increase, is that of college alumni 
groups asking help in recruiting students for scholarships, competitive or other 


wise. As schoolmen we should be interested in helping worthy and capable 
students, but just how much time should we allow the many college and alumni 
associations to take? Sometimes the high honor student becomes quite perplexed 
and is often disappointed when he fails to get a scholarship. Tickets for plays, 


games, efc. are often sent to the principal for distribution to outstanding pupils 


J. B. Crabbs is Principal of Berea High School, Berea, Ohi 
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I offer no solution to this problem but hope some will be forthcoming in the 
discussion period 
BY PROFESSIONS 
We have had an active FTA Club in our school since 1 The club has 
about sixty members and, with the co-operation of the elementary principals, 


those interested in elementary education get an opportunity to work with some 
good teacher and in most cases actually take a class over. The same is true in 
the high school. In this way we not only recruit good teachers for our schools 
but also help some find out that they are not interested in teaching as a 
profession. This saves some from taking student teaching and other training 
before making the discovery. In Ohio the General Assembly has established 
a fund known as the “Ohio Scholarship Fund for Teacher Trainees.’ 

In the field of nursing, Miss Davies, our assistant principal, selects speakers 
from some of our nearby training schools to come out and speak to the girls 
interested in nursing as a profession. The most outstanding practice in this 
area is sponsored by the Cleveland Technical Societies Council in conducting 
their annual Career Conference in Engineering. Pamphlets are printed and 
distributed to the schools explaining the various branches of engineering. 
Registration and admission cards are sent to each high school in the area. This 
card is checked indicating the pupil's interest and whether or not his parents 
or an adult will accompany him. The lower part is kept by the pupil for his 
admission. Pupils, teachers, and parents are all invited. Two meetings are 
arranged, one for the east side and one for the west side of Greater ¢ leveland 
points out the education necessary for the various 
kinds of positions available. A panel discussion or competent people from the 


An outstanding speaker 


industrial fields conduct group discussions following the talk 


BY INDUSTRY 


Career days and college nights make favorable publicity but in many cases not 
much else is accomplished. At Mansfield, Ohio, they have the seniors spend a 
lay on the job with a person employed in the field in which the senior is 
nterested—in local stores, industrial plants, or professional offices. They feel 
this plan is far superior to the wide-spread career day plan. The students them- 
selves expressed a preference for visitation day. Schools located in industrial 
ommunities generally find it good public relations and a benefit to establish 
good working relations with industry. There are many excellent training 
schools and apprentice programs being developed. Field trips aid pupils in 
finding out about various trades and occupations 


BY ARMED SERVICES 


Better trained and higher type recruiting officers have greatly improved the 
condition in most of our communities. Administrators should constantly be on 
the alert to protect pupils against the poorly trained and indiscriminating 
recruiting personnel. We have found it helpful to select an outstanding officer 
n our area and invite him to talk with the juniors and seniors about the 
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various aspects and possibilities in the armed services. Nearly always they 


hool and getting th ost out of a high 


school education. The NROTC and ROTC programs need to be explained to 


the senior boys by someone familiar with the program 


Summary of a presentation by G DERWOOD BAKER 


Education for Economic Competence 
I HERE seems to be general agreement that economic problems are among 


the most pressing and persistent issues which confront our society They con- 


front the citizen in his role as a worker and producer ; as a consumer and 

investor as a member of a union, trade association, farm organization, ofr 

civic club; and as a voter. Yet, if we .xamine the curriculum of the typical 
’ 


high school, we find very little provision for economic skills and understanding 


Education for civic competence and democratic citizenship has been a major 
objective of public education in this country for more than a quarter of a 
century; but citizenship education has been narrowly construed to include 
knowledge of the history of our country and its political institutions; of the 
structure and function of local, state, and national government; and of some 
training in the privileges, duties, and responsibilities of political citizenship 


In this area, it is generally conceded that the schools have done a good, but by 


no means a perfect, job. At least we can point with some pride to rising 
standards of political responsibility, to the virtual elimination of corrupt 
political machines, and to greater efficiency in government at all levels 

| 


However, in today’s world, political competence is not enough. The great 
majority of political issues hinge on questions of finance and economic policy; 
and in his role as consumer, worker, farmer, professional, or businessman, each 
individual is called upon to make decisions which influence and shape the 
character of our political, social, and economic institutions. Votes are being 


ast at both the ballot box and the cash register. Influence is being exerted 
through union organizations, trade associations, farm organizations, professional 
rganizations, and social and civic groups. The problem of preparing youth for 
economic citizenship is a relatively new problem and one with which public 
education must come to grips 

In spite of the obvious importance of our economic arrangements to all, few 
of us possess adequate understanding and still fewer think about the various 

nomic problems unemotionally and objectively. Even where definite efforts 
have been made in the direction of economic education, the concepts developed 


are often too narrow and the understandings too limited to enable the individual 


to participate wisely in the information of national, industrial, or even individual 
economic programs. We need more thorough economic education, planned 
ind carried out with fuller understanding of the nature of the economic problems 


individual, by our nation, and by the world 
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The problem of economic education is by no means a simple one. Many 
business groups want the schools to teach the virtues of free enterprise, but 
they say little about the problems of inflation, deflation, and unemployment 
und are often silent about the great responsibility which must necessarily 
follow upon the possession of economic power. Similarly, organizations of 
abor want economic education which is sympathetic to the role of labor in 
our economy, but say little about the responsibility of powerful organizations 
of labor in relation to society as a whole or about undemocratic practices within 
labor organizations 


Since the schools belong to all of the people, they cannot champion the 
interests of any particular group in our society. They must of necessity be 
fair to the claims of all groups. They must deal with the problems ob- 

tively and with the broader social interest in view If they maintain 
an objective point of view, they will command the respect and the support 
of both labor and business management and of all other responsible elements 
in the community. The responsibility for both objectivity and leadership rests 
with the schools 


The problem of designing a program for economic education in the second- 
ary school when the curriculum is already over-burdened and subject to the 
pressure of many special interests and social needs is not a simple one, yet 
more than half of our youth do not go beyond high school and, if they get 
any economic education at all in school, it will be in the elementary or secondary 
S hool 


Insasmuch as most of our high schools do not offer a course in economics, 
and, where courses are offered, they are not elected by a significant number 
of pupils, it seems evident that we have two basic problems; first, to design 
economics courses and instructional materials which have a greater functional 
relevance to the interests of youth and the problems of the community and 
nation; second, to examine the entire curriculum to determine those points 
at which economic issues, facts, and principles can most appropriately be intro- 
duced and emphasized. If economic education is a requisite of citizenship 
education, then it should be regarded as an essential, integral element in 
general education at all levels in the schools. Economic theory should be 
largely reserved for collegiate or more advanced education. For purposes of 
curriculum analysis and organization, economic education can be broken down 
into the following categories 

I. Personal Economics (Household mer nomics ) 
How to get and hold a job 


How to buy wisely 


How to budget income and expenditure 
How to evaluate and use advertising 
When and how to use credit 

How to use banking services 





How and when to buy insurance 
W he and how t rent r buy a 


hrift, savings, and investment 
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A review of these areas will reveal opportunities for integration 1n social 
studies, English, business education, mathemat enc home onomics, 


vocational subjects, and student activities; but it would be gratuitous to assume 


that teachers are prepared and able to make the curricular changes that are 
in lic if 


Summary of a presentation by WAYNE JORDAN 
Orientation of New Students 


tie task of orienting new students to high school falls into two general 
classifications. One would be the “transfer’’ student who has already partici- 
pated in high-school life. The other classification would be the beginning 
high-school student, whether a ninth-grade on an 8-4 plan or a tenth-grade 
student on a 6-3-3 plan The former is an important task involving orienta- 
tion to the building floor plan, school policies and services, student activities, 
etc. Of the two, it is no doubt the easier adjustment to make 

The latter classification, concerning the orientation of a beginning high- 


school student on the 8-4 plan, is the one which we at Central High School, 


I 
Independence Oregon, have been concerned about and to which we have 


given a preat deal of time Our rogram of freshmen orientation is known 


I 
as “Bridging the Gap” and is jointly sponsored by the school’s PTA. Its 
origin and initial planning came as a result of discussions of problems of 





freshmen students by parents and teachers. The program that resulted will 


lescribed to you in the next few minutes 





be chronologically « 





Wayne 





Jordan 





Principal of Central High School, Independence, Oreg 
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In early April, each feeder school is contacted to secure mailing list 


f eighth-grade students and parents who will be ninth-grade students the 
llowing year at Central High School. Also, the eighth-grade teachers and 
principals are invited to attend a general meeting so that they may have a 
full understanding of what is being attempted. At this meeting, arrangements 
made for the day of visitation at high school by their eighth-grade students 


From the lists of students and parents provided by the teachers, the high 
hool PTA sends to all parents an invitation for them and their student to 
ttend the April meeting of the high-school PTA. At this meeting the regis- 

tration procedure, curriculum, graduation requirements, school policies, efc. 
ure explained by the administration, teachers, and students. It is at this 
neeting that the forecast booklet is distribued. The booklet explains the 

four-year high-school program and contains a form on which pre-registration 
done. This meeting is also an opportunity for the PTA to get in on the 


round floor on membership and attendance at next year’s PTA meetings 


Within a week or so, the eighth-grade students have their day of visitation 
at high school. They are invited by buildings and on separate days so as to 
avoid bus and classroom overloads. The preparation of the faculty and students 
for these visitations is the key to their being successful in purpose rather 
than a day of entertainment. The student body has a welcoming committee, 
isually freshmen guided by advisers and the student body president, whose 
tasks are to meet the visitors at the doors and provide them with a “big 
brother or sister.” These big brothers or sisters are present freshmen students, 
whom visitors have requested because of personal acquaintance, or is assigned 
by the welcoming committee. In selection of a big brother or sister, another 
factor that is considered is to get a person who is taking the elective subjects 

which the eighth-grade student is interested 

The next step involves a member of the high-school staff calling at the 
various schools for the following purposes: (1) answering further questions, 
(2) visiting the previous learning situation and discussing with the teacher 
any special cases, (3) arranging for the transfer of records, (4) completing 
the pre-registration forms, and (5) informing the students of the procedure on 


the opening day in September 


In the fall, with the assistance of students, a special half day of school, 
prior to the actual opening day, is prepared for them. At this time the students 

to a previously assigned home room where the plans of the day are explained 
by a proxy teacher (high-school student). After being assigned a locker and 
combination, they are given the opportunity to find the locker and practice the 
ombination. Upon returning to the home room, their study schedules are 
presented to them. Then on a ten-minute basis, they attend their classes where 
a proxy teacher takes roll and explains the class as per instructions. At the 
end of the half day, a general assembly is held where they meet the student 
officers and are taught some yells by the yell leaders for the coming football 
season 
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program has improved year by year and is greatly appreciated by 


The entire ay 
the new students and parents. It is felt that ‘Bridging the Gap’ has done much 
to alleviate fears, misconceptions, and anxiety among freshmen. By so doing, 
it has had direct effect upon attendance, drop-outs, scholarship, and other 


ut ; J } 


adjustment problems of freshmen students 


HOW TO ORGANIZE AND ADMINISTER A STUDENT COUNCIL? 


CHAIRMAN: F., ]. Herda, Principal, Technical High School, Saint Cl ud, Min 


nesota 


DISCUSSANTS 
Clair McMann, Pr ncipal Johnson High School, Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Geddes Self, Director, Division of Secondary Education, State Department 
of Education, Montgomery, Alabama 
H. Fred Hersner, Superintendent, Centinela Valley Union High School 
District, Inglewood, California 


Summary of a presentation by GERALD M. VAN POOI 


Mest educators are agreed that the modern, democratically administered 


secondary school has some form of student organization commonly known 
as the student council. However, in a survey recently conducted by the 
National Association of Student Councils, it was discovered that there are still 
approximately one fourth, or possibly one third, of the nation’s high schools 
that do not yet have a student council. The purpose of this outline will be to 
present the steps in logical order which a school ought to take in the forma- 
tion of a student council 


1. There must be a felt need in the school for this kind of student organiza- 


tion. A council should not be organized arbitrarily or just because ‘‘other 
schools have one.’ 

2. The principal should confer with student and faculty leaders concerning 
the need and desirability for such an organization 

3. A committee should be formed to get ideas and suggestions from other 
schools and from the National Association of Student Councils 


publicity should be given to the faculty and students so 


that everyone understands the purpose of the proposed organization 


4. Considerable 


5. A committee should begin work on a student council construction 


Gerald M. Van Pool is Director of Student Activities in the National Association of 
\\ , 
ve hington, D. ¢ 


Secondary-School Principal 
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The constitution should be mimeographed and copies made available 


f 
t veryone in the school 
7. After the constitution has been read and explained to the school, everyone 
should have an opportunity to vote on its adoption. If the constitution is 
cepted, then campaigns should be held for the various council offices 


8. After a well-regulated campaign, the officers and members elected should 
be installed in an impressive assembly ceremony. 


The newly elected council should meet as soon as possible to set up 
in agenda and outline a course of action. They should afhliate with the 
National Association of Student Councils in order to get continuous pro 
ssional help with their new organization 


Summary of a presentation by DONALD L WOOD 


, NDREDS of school administrators and students council advisers ask 
his question at the beginning of each new school year. The students are 


iger to begin: they usually have many and varied ideas of the role they will 


lay in participating in the school administration. Probably the student presi- 
lent or the executive committee have met with the adviser prior to the 
pening of school for the purpose of deciding upon the mechanics of organiza- 
tion. Usually, however, the majority of the council members are unacquainted 
with the background of student participation in school administration and need 


a basic understanding of the part they are to play 


THE COUNCIL S AUTHORITY 


A big question in the minds of most new student councils is, “How much 
ithority do we have It is well to explain carefully and define the areas 
Mf authority in which the council will be allowed to operate. While those 
areas will differ from school to school, generally it is sound practice to show 
by means of charts or diagrams the organization of the public schools. It 
should be pointed out that all authority is delegated by the people of the 
ommunity to the board of education, the superintendent, the principal, and, 
finally, to the student council. The student council should understand that 
their authority is received directly from the principal. They should know 
that such power as they have is delegated to the council because the school 
idministrator believes in student participation. It should also be made clear 
hat delegated authority may be taken away and, therefore, questions to be 
decided by the council should be considered from the standpoint of the best 
interests of the entire school body 


Donald I. Wood is Student Council Sponsor in the Brackenridge High School, 


San Antonio, Texas; and Executive Secretary of the Texas Association of Student 
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UNDERSTANDING THE OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDENT COUNCIL 


Why do we have a student council?” is often a question in the minds of 
new student council members. This question should be answered immediately 
and as completely as possible. An explanation of the goals of education 
might preface a discussion by the entire council of the specific objectives 
within a given school. In order to achieve success, a student council must 
understand what the council is trying to do. The individual must comprehend 
the importance of the student participation movement and his individual 
responsibility in achieving its goals. To say simply that the council is “to 
train for citizenship” is not enough. Each member must interpret the meaning 
of citizenship in light of his own experience and school situation. Specific 
goals must be decided upon for the group. By accepting certain goals, the 
council will recognize the problems involved in their solution and will set 
about devising means of overcoming them. 


THE POSITION OF THE ADVISER 


The term “adviser might be explained to the student council. Usually 
faculty members serve in an advisory capacity only. They do not conceive 
of themselves as dictators but rather as a member of the group. Confidence 
of the group in the adviser's integrity is not easily won. Only by practicing 
democratic procedures on every occasion and by weighing each decision care- 
fully will the adviser complete acceptance. The adviser’s relationship with 
the council should be one of helpfulness and co-operation. A clear statement 
of the adviser’s position and policies at the very beginning of the school year 
will greatly enhance the effectiveness of the student council. 


A PERIOD OF ORIENTATION 


Many administrators and student council advisers have found that it is 
most helpful to set aside a period or two for the first two weeks of school 
to bring about basic understandings. Group discussions led by the school 
principal, the adviser, and by students stimulate and clarify the thinking of 
the group and increase the effectiveness of the student council in relation to 
the school program. 
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WHAT IS GOOD PRACTICE IN TEACHING CONTROVERSIAL 
ISSUES IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: I. Keith Tyler, Director, Institute for Education by Radio-Tele- 
vision, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; President, Junior Town 


Meeting League 


DISCUSSANTS 
M. Channing Wagner, Assistant Superintendent, Wilmington Public Schools, 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Willis H. White, Supervisor of High Schools, Maryland State Department of 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland 
Harley Borgen, Principal, Neenah High School, Neenah, Wisconsin 


Summary of a presentation by BURR W. PHILLIPS 


Ba PREPARING this article, 1 have found it stimulating and helpful to re- 
read part of the Beard Charter for the Social Sciences, the volume on objectives of 
instruction in the social studies prepared by Charles A. Beard and his committee 
as part of the Report of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American 
Historical Association. The Charter was published in 1932 in a time of crisis 
not so very different from our own, when the old world dictatorships were 
getting a good start and various forms of censorship were threatening our own 
freedoms. The words of the Charter should have a familiar ring today 

In brief, the authors of the Charter take this position: Certainly, controversial 
issues should be studied in the schools, but they should not dominate the 
whole program. The schools cannot solve the problems of democracy. The study 
of such problems requires the best type of teacher, whose task is to aid the 
pupils in the acquisition of accurate information and skill in the evaluation 
of this information 

The methodology of the student of current affairs is essentially that of the 
scientist in his laboratory or study. He recognizes a problem when he encounters 
it. He knows that to make judgments and decisions he must have a wealth of 
information. He must know the sources of his information and be able to 
evaluate them. He must be aware of the pitfalls of the loaded word, the cliché, 
the stereotype, the slogan, and all other substitutes for informed thinking and 
judgment. His thinking must exhibit the qualities of fairness and tolerance. 
Such a discipline of thinking is a prerequisite to an honest and fruitful study 
of controversial questions 

What about the concept of academic freedom in its relation to the secondary- 
school teacher's freedom to match? I would suggest that the academic freedom 

Burr W. Phillips is a Professor of Education at the University of Wisconsin, Madi 

son, Wisconsin 
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which must be guaranteed to the research specialist has somewhat different 
implications for the teacher of immature students. We teachers are not r search 
specialists. We do have an obligation to teach and to direct the learning of the 
young people entrusted to us. Academic freedom, like all other freedoms, has 
its obligations as well as its privileges. I feel that, at least in the secondary 
school, the ideal of pure research must take second place to the teacher's obliga 
tion to teach. The extent to which he handles controversial issues in the class- 
room must depend on the issues themselves, the maturity of his students, 
the community in which he is teaching, but above all on the teacher himself—his 


training, experience, and judgment. In brief, here are the main points I would 


stress 
‘ pia } 
I ' . he porta f } f ' 
“ t king } tis 
S . j to dictate t { r { ‘ 
; Tt SSL elected f study sh ld be those whicl t it i ha ¢ 
than | g sivnife ’ 
.. Mad i es wit pup! “ t ‘ W her 
i t 2x an oct t ire licated " < t t th eisn ger 
ntr 
( Tl tudent of t ial issues uses in g degre t cl } t the 
social scientist. In the secondary school, these technique be pted to the pupils 
r yf , 
There is at least a se questi is to wl th t of lemic free 
t s my at for th Sec lary t f i 
ientist 
. There is good reason why the teacher with backer ! 1 exy ence should 
tee that his treed s limited except by the canons f profes ] ond t and 


Summary of a presentation by ELMER T. HAWKINS 


| r IS easy to assume that any issue, if it is not handled properly and disre 
garding the things which have been learned since the days of the famous 
Scopes Trial, can become a controversy, and involve school and community into a 
conflict which would do no good for either. The schools of this democracy 
should be looked upon as an agency for the development of a skilled and well 
informed citizenry. A school must strive to become so ordered that it becomes 
the best place to introduce youth to any controversial issue And it should be 
in a well-ordered climate that democratic and scientific techniques of attack 
on social, political, and economic problems can be taught and practiced 


Elmer T. Hawkins is Principal of the Henry Highland Garnett High School, Chester 
town, Maryland 
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From the point of view of the administration and the community, it must 


be remembered that each is tied up with the other. Each must be aware of the 


Pp 
fact that on the high-school level there are important questions that do not 
have commonly accepted answers, and require a specialized way of handling 


Che administration has a duty to set up a policy for dealing with a controversial 


issue so that pupils can learn in an unbiased atmosphere and have fr access 
to all sources of related information. This gives a security to the teacher; and 
such a policy should be understood by the community, teachers, and pupils. Such 


policy should be drawn up and adopted by the highest authority of the 
chool system. The teachers and administrators should have a part in drawing 
up this policy 

T} 


freedom to learn. To learn, he must have the right to study, discuss, have 


e school and community feel that it is every child's right to have the 
access to facts, see all sides of a question without any compulsion, and reach 
his own conclusion. A teacher has the responsibility for developing in pupils 
the skills of critical thinking. Before any controversial issue is undertaken, 
it would profit all if definite questions were raised. Some of these would b 
the importance of the issue for the moment; the pupil's range of competence 

their interests, maturity, background, and experiences. Is there sufficient data? 
sufficient time Will the community accept this as being the thing to study 
in the school? The administrator must consider these things and know his 


ommunity well enough to know what it will approve 


Both community and administrator will feel better if they know the 
teachers and their ability to deal with controversial issues. They must know the 
that the teacher knows problem solving techniques, that the teacher knows 
how to consider the pertinent questions relating to the timing for presenting 
ind discussion of issues. It is good practice to help teachers make an analysis 
of the community, visit the homes of pupils and patrons, and understand 
the climate and feelings of the community. Teachers must be taught that pupils 
come to school with convictions which determine their views. Many of 
these convictions are without critical thinking bases. Schools must keep 
parents informed as to what is going on or parents are likely to believe 
he school is changing basic ideas of their children. The teacher must 
have a clear understanding of what he is about and deal with any objec 
tions as Opportunities to make clear what he is trying to do 


In dealing with controversial issues, face the fact that these issues cannot 
be excluded from the schools and they will arise among pupils whose 
maturity is just at the right stage for such. Know your community, teachers, 
potential of students; use scientific problem solving techniques and much 


onfusion will be avoided and worth-while objectives attained 
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WHAT IS THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE LIFE ADJUSTMENT 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


CHAIRMAN Mary E. S. Mohazr, Principal Hasbrouck Heights High School, 
Hasbrouck Heights, New Jersey 


DISCUSSANTS 
H. Pat Wardlaw, Assistant Commissioner, Division of Instruction, and Direc 
tor of Vocational Education, State Department of Education, Jefferson 
City, Missouri 
Lee D. Pigott, Principal, Decatur High School, Decatur Illinois 


N. G. Tate, Principal, Highland High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Summary of a presentation by J. DAN HULL 


a ia two national Commissions on Life Adjustment Education for Youth 


have been distinctive in that (a) they existed to promote action and (b) they 

I ) 
represented joint efforts of vocational and general education. Possibly the 
Commissions were distinctive also in their relationships to the Office of Educa- 


tion because they provided a way for the national Office effectively “to pro- 


I 
mote education,” a responsibility with which the Office was chargy d by legislation 
in 1867. The Commissions’ goals were (1) to retain in the high schools 


all youth of high school age and (2) to provide appropriate educational 


programs for them. These goals had already been stated by numbers of 
committees of the National Education Association, the American Vocational 
Association, and the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. The 
Commissions’ distinctive work was to encourage action toward these goals 

During the past five years the Commissions have worked with a total of 
twenty-nine state committees appointed or designated to carry on life adjust- 
ment education activities, and with diocesan superintendents of Catholic schools 
in twenty-one states. Probably more than any other movement in American 
education, life adjustment education has enlisted Catholic educators and public 
school educators in a co-operative effort 

During the time the two Commissions were in existence, twenty-five different 
educational periodicals published a total of 116 articles (767 pages) which 
included somewhere in the titles the words “life adjustment education.” 
During the same period were published thirty-nine bulletins and two pro- 
fessional books dealing with the subject 

Ihe two Commissions had a part in stimulating high-school staffs (1) to 
study systematically their drop-outs and (2) to use such studies as a basis 
for making school adjustments in order to serve all youth of high-school age 
in the community. It is one thing for a high-school staff to write into its 


J. Dan Hull is Chief of the Secondary Schools Section in the Instruction, Organiza- 
tion, and Services Branch of the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. € 
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philosophy the goal of educating all youth of high-school age in the community ; 
it is quite another thing actually to do something about accomplishing this 
goal as so many school staffs have in recent years 


Quoting from the Report of the Second Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth which is now in press: 

The present educational system is the product of a generation of experimentation 
which has produced a body of literature almost the world’s sole resource for planning 
the badly needed years of secondary schooling for the youth of the world. Although 
the shortcomings of American secondary education may appear sizable to the American 
student of education, no doubt they seem small to the educator from a foreign country 
who is planning to expand secondary education to include more than the two per cent 
to fifteen per cent of youth currently in secondary school. One may conclude that an 
enormous and necessary task undertaken during the twentieth century is but half fin 


ished. This is the task of providing universal secondary education for all youth that 


they may live in a society which must make a full utilization of scientific discovery 


Obviously more and better secondary education is needed in the United 
States. Future meetings of educational leaders will determine whether syste- 
matic efforts to bring it about will be by representative Commissions or by 
co-operative efforts of state departments of education or by the great educational 
foundations or by a combination of these. 

Often the question is raised, ‘Just how many of our youth of high-school 
age should we hope to retain in school until they have been graduated?” 
The last six years have seen a considerable increase in holding power, and at 
present fifty-two per cent of the youth of our nation are graduated from 
high schools. California, Oregon, and Wisconsin report that seventy per cent 
of their youth complete secondary school. Industrial states, such as Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, and New York, are approaching the latter figure. In 
a nation rapidly becoming industrialized is it mot reasonable to set this figure 
(seventy per cent) as a minimum national goal to be attained during the next 
ten years? 

Our goal for better education involves more adequate provisions for 
meeting individual differences. The ideal situation is one where every pupil 
is encouraged to do his best. In high-school subjects required of all, we 
have no right to encourage a pupil who has done less than his best and we 
have no right to discourage or fail a pupil who has done his best. If we 


are even to approach this goal as we deal with the increasing high-school 


enrollments in the years ahead, we shall need to improve both the program 
and the process of education. This may require that we reduce considerably 
the total number of pupils that each high-school teacher is responsible for 
teaching. 

The two Life Adjustment Commissions have worked to achieve more and 
better education for all youth. No one acquainted with secondary education 
in the United States would call life adjustment education a new development. 
It has its place in a long stream of efforts to adapt the American high school 
to the needs of the American people. There undoubtedly will be many more 
such efforts before the task is completed. 
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Summary of a presentation by SISTER MARY JANET 


= no one could give a completely accurate statement on the 
status of life adjustment education, or for that matter of classical education, 
progressive education, or of any of the numerous systems whose definitions 
are too comprehensive and interrelated to permit distinct analysis. The best 


we can do is to report what proponents of the movement seem to be doing in 


co-operation with it; what critics are doing and saying; and what should be 


done in the future so that the status quo does stiffen into rigor morti 


The activities of co-operative groups have already been described by the 
secretary of the Commission on Life Adjustment Education. To his report 
may be added a confirming statement that interest among Catholi educators 
has been widespread and co-operation very gratifying. The most significant 


effects are seen in the areas of guidance, of education for home and family 
living, and education for citizenship 

Now how does life adjustment education stand with relation to its critics, 
both friendly and unfriendly The friendly group are those who see the 
vision which inspired the now famous Prosser Resolution and who believe 
in the necessity of basic reorganization in secondary education. Their criticisms 
on the whole are constructive in tone and based on reasonable propositions 

The Commission on Life Adjustment Education is frequently charged by 
these friendly critics with failure to present a specific program—to define 
course by course what schools should introduce in the name of life adjustment 
education. It is quite true that the Commission has done little more in this 
regard than to publicize significant curriculum projects which it has encountered 
Early in its existence the Commission said Life adjustment education has 
many patterns. For a school, a class, or a pupil it is an individual matter. The 
same pattern should not be adopted in one community merely because it was 
effective in another.’ ! Acting consistently with this belief it has attempted 
through work conferences, publications and personal consultive service to stimu 
late school systems to re-examine their objectives and to reconstruct their 
curriculums wherever they found discrepancy between means and stated ends 
There are probably differences of opinion about this policy, but even today 
national leaders stand on the belief that changes should be made at grass 
roots level, and that national committees should show the way rather than 
supply all the means of transportation 

Many sincere advocates of change also express fear that life adjustment 
education is synonomous with removal of all academic difficulties. On the 
contrary the Commission chooses the hard road when it claims that life adjust 
ment education ‘recognizes the importance of personal satisfactions and achieve 





ments for each individual within the limits of his abilities For each it keeps 
2 All quotauons from the dehnitior f the First ¢ Lif A I mon as 
found on pages 3-6 in A Primer of Life Adjust Edu n t j. I H 
Sister Mary Janet, S.C. is a Secondary-School Curricult Consultant of the Commis 
sion on American Citizenship, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C 
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an open road and stimulates the maximum achievement of which he is capable.’ 
Certainly the attainment of this ideal is possible only if careful guidance is 
exercised by all educational agents. But educators inspired by the life adjust 


ment ideal are making realistic attempts to guide all youth to accept responsibility 
for development of all God-given capacities, both for their own perfection and 


for the promotion of the common welfare 


Unfriendly critics see no good whatsoever in modern curriculum movements, 
and their accusations are often unreasoned and based on incomplete evidence 
They deplore the presumed anti-intellectual character of life adjustment educa 
tion. A weakness of these critics is their failure to define what they mean by 
intellectual, and it is doubtful if they would all agree on a definition. However, 
there is common concern among them with the supposed neglect of logically 
organized subject matter and a dislike for the problem-solving method, par 
ticularly as it is used in teaching the social sciences. Admittedly the problem 
solving method requires skillful teaching; it also demands real intellectual 
effort in students. Its excellence is attested to by the great teachers of the past, 
including Christ Himself, Who used it constantly. Actually modern education 
deserves praise rather than censure for reviving this method based on funda 
mental psychological truths. 


Almost equally strong is the condemnation of the functional emphasis in 
the life adjustment philosophy as a pragmatic approach to education. Certainly 
good education should reject a purely pragmatic concept that truth is found 
only in what is immediately practicable and acceptable to a given social milieu 
Indeed that would be in direct contradiction to our concern for the preservation 
of the cherished values associated with American democracy. Neither does 
good education aim only for immediately practical outcomes. The Life Adjust- 
ment Commission says on this matter that “emphasizes deferred as well as 
immediate values.’ But it is not shameful to aim to give youth some com- 
petencies which will be directly useful. Colleges have traditionally held out 
to youth the monetary value of higher education and have taught those 
practical abilities needed by clergymen, doctors, and lawyers. Is there any 
valid reason why life adjustment education should not be likewise concerned 
with the practical needs of all youth? 


But critics keep us working for ever-improved educational tools and in that 
sense they are agents of progress. As we look at the future one objective 
more than any other presents itself as necessary—namely, that educators in 
general should attain an understanding of life adjustment education as a total 
educational program and not merely as a non-academic course to be introduced 
for those not going to college. Revolutionary changes in other social institu- 
tions demand corresponding rebuilding of the secondary school. This is a 
difficult and long-range task which should be undertaken through the co-opera- 
tive efforts of educators from all levels and all fields as well as of parents and 
other laymen. The foundation of the new structure should be built of the 
common elements needed by all citizens 
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The American educational ideal rests on two basic beliefs. One is respect 
for the inherent dignity of the individual, and this demands differentiation in 
the educational offering. The other is belief in the necessity of universal 
education for intelligent citizenship and the preservation of democracy, and it 
calls for some general educational elements. The Life Adjustment Education 
for Youth movement has dedicated itself toward the attainment of both these 


Rg als 


HOW CAN FACULTY MEETINGS BE USED MOST EFFECTIVELY ? 


CHAIRMAN: James E. Nancarrow, Principal, Upper Darby Senior High School, 


Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 


DISCUSSANTS 
Donald H. Melntosh, District Superintendent and Principal, Colton Union 
High School, Colton, California 
]. F. Van Antwerp, Principal, Ottumwa High School, Ottumwa, Iowa 


Summary of a presentation by F. M. PETERSON 


A WELL-ROUNDED program of professi nal meetings structured to pro 


vide for in-service training and professional growth is vital to the continuing 
progress of any faculty. Such a program cannot be confined to a series of 
general mectings but should include opportunities for participation, with 
interest, by each member of the staff 

Such a comprehensive program might well include four types of meetings 
as follows: (1) the general staff meeting; (2) the departmental meetings 
(3) the professional association meeting; and (4) the special meeting which 


may include a cross-section group with similar interests 


The general staff meeting should be held at least once a month with all 
staff members in attendance, if possible. Each meeting should revolve around 
an overall objective which may take the entire year to project sur essfully 
These meetings should be carefully planned. Successfully planned meetings 
assure profitable progress. The administrator should not attempt to take complete 
command of each meeting. A faculty program planning committee ten is 
to encourage faculty participation in the discussion. These meetings should en 
courage the devel pment of an atmosphere where one can feel free to express 
an opposite point of view without fear. The administrator should encourag 
and assist*but should not dominate these general staff meetings. Two general 
purposes may be associated with the general staff meetings They are: (1) to 
expedite matters of administration and (2) to raise the competence level of 
all who attend. The discussion of administrative matters cannot be ignored 


but emphasis should be place 1 upon the pressing problems that relate to the 
classroom teacher 





F. M. Peterson is Principal of the Pekin Community High School, Pekin, Illinois 
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The departmental meeting will need to be held at least as often as the 
general staff meeting. Here again, the objectiv will be to (1) to expedite 
matters of departmental administration and (2) to raise the competence level 

those in attendance. Individual participation will be at a high level since 
he admitted mutual interests will provide stimulation for an exchange of ideas 


opinions 


] 


[he professional associat 


pportunity for the teacher t 





ion membership type of meeting will provide an 


o discuss matters pertaining to professi nal welfare 


t the local, state, and national levels. These meetings can do considerable good 
n upgrading the profession. Here the idministrator plays another role if indeed, 
is even in attendance. Many administrators consider this as the type of meet 
which belongs to the individual teacher and feels that the teacher will 
more free to expr themselves if he is present on invitation only. Such 
eetings are excellent for establishing professional esprrit de rp 
Special meetings for cross-section interest groups will need to be called from 
to time as a device to build up interrelation between groups and break 
wn the barriers of latio Usually these meetings are devoted to topics 
lated to curricular change 
Mention has been made of the various types of faculty meetings. The follow- 
ig suggestions may serve as a guide. Meetings go better when held on the 
ume day of the week. Always include the regular meeting dates in the school 
alendar and give adequate advance warning in the event a change has been 
ide As an administrative levice, t is well to select one day of the week 
the time for faculty meetings. The general staff might well meet on the 
Thursday of each month, the administrative staff meetings the second 
hursday, departmental meetings on the third Thursday. Departments may 
elect the third or fourth Thursday for their meetings without fear of interference 
om other faculty meetings. Such a calendar will not only remind the forgetful 
it will also tend to keep out any other planned meetings which might require 
attendance of faculty members. This also gives the administrat in Oppor- 
ty to v tl rious departmental m igs without fear f conflicts 
Meetings held at the close of the school day, while unsatisfactory from the 
tandpoint of fatigue, are most satisfactory from the standpoint of availability 
faculty members and freedom from conflicting commitments. The practice of 
sing a half hour early does not usually lend elf to an improvement 
this problem of when to hold a faculty meeting. Bus sched ind family 
ire usually interrupted when early dismissals are made 
Begin on time and end on time. An h is usually long enough. Know 
| re you are ing, but more important, stop when you get there Have a 
understanding of what is to be accomplished during each meeting, each 
emester, and each school year. Long-range objectives for general staff meetings 
ight well revolve around the following: classroom techniques and procedures ; 
roblems pertaining to the pupils and their individual differences ; administrative 


roblems requiring concerte 








lemonstration of techniques; informational type programs sponsored by depart 


-d effort; curriculum revision; testing programs; 
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mental or interest groups for the purpose of acquainting other staff members 
with their own more specific objectives and procedures ; eli 

Keep the meetings as informal as possible. Hold to constructive discussions 
and strive for full membership participation. Keep the meeting moving and 
close the meeting before faculty members lose their eagerness to “have their 
say." Don't expect all staff members to be present. Some will have just 
as good an excuse as you will have when you, as the administrator, may be 
forced to change the date to meet your own convenience 

Faculty meetings may well be an administrator's strong right arm in building 
morale—sometimes, because of neglect, they become an administrator's weakness 
It is recommended that administrators become familiar with a bulletin of the 
Research Division of the National Education Association which summarizes 
the chief characteristics of teachers’ meetings in a Handbook of Major Educa 
tional Issues, Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol 
IV, p. 229 


Summary of a presentation by ROBERT L. FOOSE 


No STUDENT-WRITTEN show produced in an American high school 
ever misses the inevitable scene depicting the faculty meeting. Although the 
youngsters’ conception of what is discussed in most faculty meetings may 
miss the mark by a wide margin, the fact that they are so generally satirized 
bears testimony to the fact that such meetings are an accepted fact in all schools, 
that they provide a place where the variety of personalities of the staff reveal 
their strengths and weaknesses in the group, and that they do not always 
produce the effective results they should 

The organization and effectiveness of faculty meetings necessarily depend 
upon the size and type of school. The larger the school the less frequent 
will be the scheduling of general faculty meetings, and departmental sessions 
may prove more economical and productive 

For the purpose of this discussion, major consideration probably should 
be given to how faculty meetings can be used most effectively in the average 
size comprehensive secondary school 

There is probably nothing in the school’s program that can be used as effec 
tively to weld the staff into a unified group working together professionally to 
establish the policies and to understand the philosophy of the school; to develop 
a co-ordinated and well-correlated program of education; and to provide a 
stimulating and continuing program of in-service training 

The greatest danger every principal faces is the tendency or temptation t 
regard faculty meetings as a necessary evil, allowing them to deteriorate into ses- 
sions devoted solely to matters of school routine or making them simply oral bul 
letins. Experience teaches the bitter lesson that the most brilliantly conceived 
literary gem ever penned by any principal or the most complete and thoroughly 


I 
checked set of instructions elaborated in a bulletin can be consigned to oblivion 


Robert L. Foose is Principal of the Westfield Senior High School, Westfield, New 
Jersey 
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r completely ignored by too many of his staff. Consequently a certain amount 


routine must be covered in most faculty meetings. The important con 


} 


j iy as 


ideration is that such material be handled as expeditiously and brief 
planned to realize their greatest effectiveness by 
itilizing the subjects and materials which logically belong there 


possible and that meetings be 


Although it is not my purpose to discuss the mechanics of faculty meetings, 
whether they be held before, during, or after school hours, I am cognizant 
of the fact that in the great majority of schools they are likely to come at the 
end of a full day of teaching. A coffee break with an opportunity for a bit 
of social relaxation helps any group of busy people to get their s ynd wind 
before embarking on another job. Scheduling meetings for 


school which provides the most pleasant surroundings and maintaining reason 


pot in the 


ible time limits for all nferences also help to increase their effectiveness 
The schools which report greatest improvement in the effectiveness of their 
aculty meetings seem to be those in which the hel; of the staff has been 


n isted to pian their agendas They are also the ones in which ther nas come 


be general understanding of the fundamental purposes of ich meetings 
In these days of ritical teacher shortages, few schools escap sizable 
icher turn-over every year The tone of each school is largely determined 





y the working philos phy of the staff as a whole. New instructors have t 

indoctrinated, trained, and imbued with the traditions of the school 

Seasoned faculty members must work with relatively inexperienced teachers 

4 few cantankerous individuals, of which I am sure every staff has some, 
st come into line with the majority 


A statement of the school’s philosophy, individual conferences arranged by 
f 


the princi al with teachers, departme ital meeting and many other similar 
evices help a great deal. But nothing will take the place of well planned, 
fective staff meetings. After the necessary and inevitable matters of routine 
ave been handled, time should be saved for consideration and discussion of such 
ypics as the school’s policy of pupil reports including the grading system 
und what it is intended to tell the parents, how reports may be made mor 
nsistent and effective; the school’s philosophy of discipl ne, the manner 
handling it, as well as its most desirable objectives and outcomes; examina 
+} } f 


tions, with e1 phasis on questions of their frequency, methods of preparation 
types employed; homework, including a review of its purposes, amount 
d the credit allowed for it. Few faculties given an opportunity to consider 
h subjects at appropriate times in the year fail to turn up with lively 
cussions which result in effective action 

Since the modern secondary school is constantly seeking to improve its ser- 


; 


es and most communities seem to expect the schools to assume more and 
re responsibilities, even many which for generations were regar led as belong- 
ng chiefly to the home, it has become increasingly important that th offerings 
n each school be economically and properly corre lated and co-ordinated. There 


vould seem to be no more effective device for meeting that challenge than the 





eneral faculty meeting 
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Here time should be saved and planned for such subjects as curriculum 
reports, prepared by committees studying and recommending revisions of the 
school’s program of studies; life adjustment education, including, experiments 
conducted within the school, reports on other pilot studies, and consideration 


I 
of the application of its principles throughout all departments; remedial 


reading programs, as they may be dev lope 1 within the community's schools, 


/ 


and consid 


leration of how the teacher of every subject may become a teacher 


of reading; the testing program with attention to the availability purpose, 


and validity of the tests to be used throughout the school; and reactions 


report d from such projects as the intervisitation program which New Jerse y 


has developed so well in the field of school and college articulation whereby 


] 


college instructors spend a day visiting high-school classes and secondary-school 


teachers return the visit with a day tn college classroom: 

While many chools avail themselves of services offered by ne hboring 
universities im setting up in-service training courses, or invite colleges 
to send so-called experts in for surveys of school problems, most principals 
can achieve imilar results by planning with their staffs for meetings 
which consider such topics as audio-visual aids: with demonstrations of 
the use of all available devices within the school; how-to-study tech 
niques which can be applied by students in every subject as well as those 
which are particularly applicable to specific ones; guidance projects concerned 


with every teacher's role in guidance and those conceived for special pur 


poses such as career conferences, college nights, ef a program of public 
relations, which is becoming increasingly important as a problem for the 


teaching j rofession 


There is no single pattern which will insure the greatest effectiveness for 
faculty mectings in any school. As any superior teacher knows, his work in 


the classroom will be most effective if he utilizes natural motivation and the 


resources he has available at the time So every principal recognizes that 
he will enlist his staff in the campaign to make his faculty meetings most 


effective by inviting inspirational speakers, scheduling committee reports, ask 
ing individual staff members to take charge, or planning general discussions 
for those topics which at the appropriate time will have the most significance 
for the group For exam} le if I may be pardoned a personal experience 1 
number of years ago the tin seemed ripe for a session on extra-pay for all 


extracurricular supervision by members of the staff A one-hour meeting 
acvo t a revicw ¢ 1¢ situation, ovetner with a Dric resumé 0 Ti 
levoted t f tl tuat toget! th brief f tl 
hilosophy of the teaching profession in that specific community helped t 
I I t 


set the record straight. It also served as a spring board for several other 


discussions which proved most effective from professional standpoint It 


I 
was not something which could have been planned at the beginning of a 
year. But when the occasion arose, it proved a most effective device to 
achieve the purposes of faculty meetings as I see them: to weld the staff 


into a unified whole, to develop a well-co-ordinated program, and to stimu 


late professional growth 
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HOW CAN WE PROVIDE EFFECTIVE COUNSELING SERVICES FOR 
STUDENTS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOI 


CHAIRMAN J. E. Fergason, Principal, Sam Houston Junior High School, 
Amarillo, Texas 


DISCUSSANTS 
Whit K. Abbott, Principal, Alice Robertson Junior High School, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma 
Wilmer H. Stiles, Principal, Davis Junior High School, York, Pennsylvania 


Summary of a presentation by L. PAUL MILLER 


‘Te other person on this discussion will speak relative to the place and 
work of administration in providing effective counseling services for pupils in 
the jumior high school I shall attempt to speak to the position of the counse 
lor and the teacher. It has been my experience that practically every person on 
the staff of the school, from the custodian to the superintendent and members 
if the board of education, at one time or another get into the counseling 
picture. Of course, the majority of this group have had no training other 
than life’s everyday experiences for doing counseling. Because of this, they 
ure likely to place the emphasis on advising rather than counseling. (Counsel 
ng being understood to mean, helping another to evaluate himself and to 
make decisions and judgments in line with and adaptable to his own life 
tuation, abilities, and experiences.) 


We should expect and plan for counseling to be done by those assigned 


specifically to the job and to some degree by all other members of the faculty 


What, then, are the important things counselor-and teacher-wise to bring this 
rvice to be effective in the junior high-school program? 


First, the establishment of a philosophy and a policy relative to the service. This 
hould be reached by co-operative (administration-counselor-staft) research and decision 
One of the 1 t important things to be done by the administrator is to show his sincere 

nhiidence in the work of those staff members who do their « nseling li with the 
tablished philosophy and policy 


Second, « rdination of the prograr This is only one f the various importan 
bs of the trained counselor. For this responsibility someone is needed who has been 
ined in the techniques and fully understands the processes as well as the responsibili 

, 


n leads the way, sets th example ind actually doc in 


es in counseling rT} pe 


rvice training of other staff members in, for example, test interpretation, conferen 


re, vocational planning, educational planning, clinical procedure, « 

For sake of clarification, let us take a closer look at just one of these procedures 
he conference procedure Of all the contacts between the school and the public, the 
nference in which parents are present offers one of the greatest opportunities for 
stablishing and maintaining sound public relationships. Almost none of a school staff 
‘ther than those trained for guidance or psychological work, have had any training in 
nference procedure: how to establish rapport; the interpretation of tests, records, etc 


L. Paul Miller is Principal of the East View Avenue Junior High School, White 


ins New York 
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w to keep to the subject yet get from each one present the important information 
how to keer tuat of ffensive amd defensive from developing when to make 
decisions, when to leave d ions to someone else, and when to hold them for a later 
late making the rep rt f tne ( ference ind We ¢ il 1 go of into ¢ erous other 
factors 

Ir ‘ , | f I { \ “ lu or Hi rT » cn f { ] rs 
the interview with parents, when at all possible Over the years, classroom 
teachers have learned through participating in these conferences, and several 
can now do an excellent job of conducting a conference when the counselor 
cannot be with then However, they have found themselves more valuable 

} oe ee 
as participants, contr buting the kind of information which they alone know 
best 
] 1 
It is important that the counselor and the administrator keep other staff 


members informed and up to date on the board program of the school. The 
feeling of “being in on’’ what is taking place is a vital factor in faculty morale 
It is also vital in presenting a unified front to our public and aids in drawing 
out the faculty members who tend too heavily toward “‘subject-teaching’’as against 
“pupil-teaching.”” Teaching and counseling being so closely related, the faculty 
members who think of pupil growth in broad terms rather than just subject 
matter (that is, without forgetting the importance of subject learning) will do 
much natural counseling. What do classroom teachers need most, in order that 


they may do counseling 


l A participat i j anding part in tl tating f pl I id th 
king of 1 
Trained 1S¢ eadership which supplies in-service training in counseling 
Conhdence of the administration's faith in their ability 
i A f kK Vv leds f the progrfrar nd its proere 


These four statements may sound like an over simplification of the problem 


but, actually put them into practice and the program of counseling is on its 
Wa ) omin g effectiv 
A recent, fifteen-page publication of the New York State Deparment of 
Education in recommending counseling service to the boards of education in 
New York State does so under seven sectional headings 
( programs and serv i be f hed in every 
secon hoo 
d The ¢ | ( r sh 1 be pe t ld we tral Dot $ to per 
i re il ati ind experi ¢ 
The la } 1Z prog ould b t by fhcient pe 
s ] f pe I tie 
iB the pur e the focus of the ¢ i seling program, every 
teact } } ] } 1 take ‘ » the work 
It guidar ! ng progra i " I } j vide i 
f I ror k ving the pup cational nd ed ti0ona guidance 
pers social £ nce, f ement, follow nd in-ser t £ 
The 5 INCE i inseling s ices sl ld | ely linated with the 
est of the sch " 
The school guid e and counseling services should also be closely co-ordinated 
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Summary of a presentation by A. ELWOOD ADAMS 





| in the field of counseling and guidance are generally 
agreed on certain assumptions basic to an effective guidance program 
A lasting guidance program must be organized on a systematic basis in contrast 


ating services of incidental procedures 


re , 


} 


Essential to a functional guidance program are counseling services which reach 








3. The capabilities of all teachers must be enlisted in promoting the guidance 
Bra 
41. Professional leadership must be provided for faculty members to carry forward 
ne zg ida progtal 
5. A co-operative point of view which prevails in the administrative staff and 


ilty alike is an essential factor in a functioning guidance program 


Fundamental to all of these assumptions is the concept of a democratic pro 
gram participated in by all members of the staff for the benefit of every 
member of the student body. To this end principals work to establish an 
organized program, to encourage all teachers to participate, and to provide 
expert leadership for direction and continuity to the program 


One rather obvious factor militates against success in obtaining a general 
guidance point of view within any given school. It seldom pertains to the 
guidance expert who forms part of the administrative staff. It can seldom 
be attributed to the teaching staff whose inadequacies can be corrected by 
proper orientation and in-service training. More frequently than not this 

stly weakness is to be found within the administrative staff itself 


Short-sighted specialization within the administrative staff can do more to 
wreck a guidance program than any other factor. A guidarce expert finds 
his efforts seriously hampered when other administrative specialists reserve 
for themselves specific areas rich im guidance potentialities. The problem 
s further accentuated when these people do not possess a guidance point 
of view nor see the opportunities within the sphere of the work. Furthermore, 
teachers become confused when involved in the guidance services of the 
trained counselor on the one hand and the positive authoritative resolutions 
f various administrative personnel on the other 

To be specific, it is not enough to depend upon one “counselor” to provide 
professional leadership in the area of guidance. Principals, vice-principals, 
leans, librarians, nurses, and the like need to have the same sense of direction, 
he same understanding of the activities basic to a good guidance program, 
nd the same philosophy in carrying out their many responsibilities. Too 
ften these personnel are chosen precisely because they possess abilities and 
ndencies to act in direct contradiction to the tenets of good guidance. The 
library could well be the heart of a guidance program were administrators 


iterested in more than a custodian of books Pupil attendance procedures 


A. Elwood Adams is Principal of the Washington Junior High School, Long Beach, 


alitornia 
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are basic to good guidance but often are considered in the light of a step-child 
School assemblies can do much to promote school morale if organized and 
conducted along the line of democratic participation. And “school disci- 
pline” (whatever we mean by that term) is an inseparable aspect of the 
guidance process 


Those members of the administrative staff who are charged with ‘‘discipline” 
are too likely to consider it apart from guidance. Educational authorities, in 
fact, are prone to make the same distinction. Just when does a guidance 


problem become a disciplinary problem? At what stage does the counselor 


conclude that it has become a matter for the vic« principal or the dean? No 
matter when this occurrence, if it does take place, it marks a clevage based 
upon some form of arbitrary specialization in duties Our contention ts 


that no such definition need exist. The pupil who needs a program adjust- 
ment is in need of counsel. The boy who lacks vocational incentive needs 
counsel and the girl who suffers from severe form of inadequacy needs 
patient, understanding help. In like manner, the chronic truant, the class 
room cut-up, the belligerent and aggressive, the defensive and the deceitful 

all are problems of maladjustment in dire need of understanding and con 
structive help. No matter what form that help may take and no matter who 
offers it, it remains guidance. It is difficult to think of any action to be taken 


in the above cases which does not possess guidance characteristics. “Guidance 


and “discipline” are one and the same thing in that both undertake the mutual 
adjustment of the pupil and/or his environment for his own wellbeing 


No one on the administrative staff stands to gain more through this point 
of view than does the counselor. By means of it the entire staff approaches 
its responsibilities in a consistent and constructive manner. No longer does 
the counselor occupy an “ivory tower’ dealing only with routine testing, 
but ably supported by a corps of staff colleagues all intent upon thorough 
pupil study and the solution of basic maladjustments rather than the con- 


programming, and innocuous responsibilities. She is definitely on the firing line 


formity which comes from the superficial treatment of overt behavior. The 
counselor is enabled to maintain close acquaintance with the general current 


of the school thus gaining stature with the faculty 


All members of the administrative staff have occasions to counsel with 
individual pupils. Such counseling contacts may have to do with attendance, 
discipline, scholarship, business affairs, or a host of other matters. The 


value of these contacts is enhanced if the administrator has a “guidance point 


of view.” Professional training in counseling and guidance is necessary if 
these people are to serve a worth-while function in the guidance program 
A careful selection of these administrators with adequate training and personal 
qualifications is the first step toward such a goal. The counselor's chief 
responsibility is that of a co-ordinator helping them to understand the nature 
of counseling problems and providing them with additional skills in using 


counseling techniques 
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WHAT ARE SOME VALUES OF STUDENT 





AND TEACHER EXCHANGE? 


CHAIRMAN: Joseph G. Bryan, Director of Secondary Education, Kansas City 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 


DISCUSSANTS 
P. A. Samuelson, Principal, Edison High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Paul F. Davis, Principal, Manatee County High School, Bradenton, Florida 
E. H. Boettcher, Principal, Wausau Senior High School, Wausau, Wisconsin 


Summary of a presentation by RAYMOND A. GREEN 


T Student Exchange 
WO years ago at the Cincinnati convention I spoke with enthusiasm 


ibout the organization of and the values derived from a school and school 
xchange. Today I speak with even greater enthusiasm. Since that date 
Newton has exchanged with several schools, one with an international flavor, 


I itute in Ottawa, Canada, and two at great distances ne 


Glebe Collegiate Inst } 
ith Idaho Falls Senior High School, Idaho Falls, Idaho, and another with Mana- 
e County High School in Bradenton, Florida. Prior to these we have ex- 
hanged groups of students with Wyandotte, Michigan; Frederick, Maryland; 

Newport, Rhode Island; Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania; and North Haven, 

Maine. 

Now two groups of thirty boys and girls with their faculty leaders, two 
to each group, a man and a woman, are busy planning the ninth and tenth 
exchanges to take place this spring with Hershey, Pennsylvania, and Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. Selected from approximately four hundred fifty eager appli 
ints from the senior and junior classes, these sixty boys and girls represent 
a cross section of Newton's culture. They are busy exploring a new edu- 
ational highway but little used in this country, the planned study of the 

iltures, geography, economy, governments, and the like of the regions to 

e visited. Later this spring they will travel, in fact, this highway by train 
nd bus to check and study at first hand their own findings. While this 

project has been going on in Newton, Hershey and Cleveland Heights pupils 

have been busy learning all they can about the metropolitan Boston area of 

New England. For the past months the matched groups have been exchanging 
nformation and material 
With this type of motivation education has become fun, the fun of working 
ard for something the students look forward to with boundless anticipation 
1e visit to the exchange school and environs which because of this intense 
tudy now have a new significance and meaning. A full week will be spent 

there, visiting classes, attending conferences and panel discussions, meeting civic 


and industrial leaders, sight-seeing, and living in the homes of their new friends 


Raymond A. Green is Principal of the Newton High School and Newton Junior 


lege. Newtonville, Massachusetts 
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Later a similar pattern will be carried out when the exchange friends visit 
Newton High School. For all of us Newton will then have a new significance, 
as interpreted through the eyes of our guests. Lest you think this is just an 
isolated facet of Newton's school life, may I quote an editorial that appeared 


in the students’ newspaper, the Newtonite, entitled, “Behind the Thirty-Two 


The success of the program depends on careful planning—student-teacher 


; 


parent ~~ The groups meet regularly throughout the year. Committe 


are chosen to arn all they can about the region to be visited; to com j ile with 
the aid of he school librarians a bibliography of books, pamphlets, and 
magazine articles to be st dic i: to supervise the exchange of letters with the 
matched school ; to plan with their parents projects for earning money to defray 
liscuss local and regional 


problems ; and to explore whatever allied fields bear on the exchange 


to < 


expenses: to invite leaders in the community 


A pupil may participate in one exchange only and must abide by the rules 


; 


and regulations which the pupils have worked out and which have prove 


sound according to the experiences of earlier exchange groups Thus far 


the spirit of the c de has been observed at all times. There have been some 


minor, but in no way serious, infringements of the rules the pupils have 
| + 7 


set up The pupils know there are many others eager to take their places 


Parents, too, must subscribe to a few simple rules dealing with the authority 
of the faculty leaders in cases of illness, matters of spending money, and 
problems of discipline. Parents must agree to have their children trave 
by train, bus, or plane, whichever way is deemed most feasible. They must 
also entertain the matched boys and girls in their homes and supervise them 
as if they were their own children. Parents are expected to hold “partying 
to a minimum and then only during the week ends 


Although the exchange is primarily for students, parents have expressed 
< P I I I 
ited in their foster 


great personal pleasure in their role. They have deligh 
sons and daughters He's been just like a son. I hate to see him leave, 
is often heard 


Through planning and evaluation meetings in high school and projects 


to raise money such as rummage and auction sales, parents have identified them 
selves in a real and lively way with the school. After hearing the glowing accounts 
of the visit, they are laughingly and still half-earnestly saying, “Let's have 
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in exchange for parents next year.” More and more do we find parents 
visiting the foster parents during their vacation trips. 


The responsibility of the faculty leaders is great. The myriad of details 
may frighten some. The first responsibility of the teachers is to know the 
pupils and their families well and to see that the exchange pupils give first 
onsideration to regular school work. Second, they attend all meetings and 
ave conferences with parents and with people in the community who are 
taking an active part in the exchange. Also, they counsel each individual 
tudent. They prepare their charges for speeches of welcome and thanks, 
uindful that they, too, must be ready to speak on all occasions. They 
orrelate the exchange program with the program of the whole school 


The faculty leaders must have the qualities of all good teachers. They 

ist have tact and understanding. They must have a sense of humor. They 
wust be firm when firmness is needed, yet kindly. And, finally, they must be 
illing to accept responsibility to a greater degree than normal, for the 
tudents on the trip will be their family 

In so far as possible exchange leaders are relieved of some of their extracur- 

ular assignments. While they are on the exchange trips, substitutes are hired 
to take over their class duties 

From my observatior xchange teachers have been better teachers because of 
his experience. They have grown considerably in stature, in the eyes not 
only of the students, but also of the community. Their understanding of 
boys and girls has increased. Their own horizons have enlarged. As one 
cher put it, when returning from a long trip, “Am | tired! But it was 
worth it, every minute of it! Where do we go next year? 

I think you will see the values of exchanging are great, whether they be on 
1 mass basis such as this, or through exchanging one or two students. For 
the last three years one to four of our students from our Spanish classes 
ive exchanged with a like number of secondary-school students from Mexico 


City: about five weeks are spent in Newton by the Mexican students during 


r winter holiday, while the Newton students visit their friends in Mexico 
luring the summer holiday. Just a trip alone would have values, but those 
iulues are greatly enhanced because of the careful study of each community 
In this large country with its variety of cultures, pupils cannot help but 
nderstand people better when they live with them. They have discovered 
ale in other sections of the United States, and in Canada and Mexico, are 
kindly, friendly, have the same problems, the same ambitions, and the same 
opes as they themselves have 

The exchange pupils come back with new visions and new understandings of 
America and our neighbors. They have learned about other people and their 


laily life. They have seen other schools in action and have brought back 
deas for improvement in their own school. They have a new seriousness 
f purpose about their own school work. They come back more mature. They 


ave grown in understanding 
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An exchange student expressed it well when he wrote on a picture post 
be how thrilling, exciting, and profitable this wonder- 


card I just can't descril 

ful trip is. Thank you ever so much for this opportunity. I now feel taller 
mentally and physically May I urge principals to consider seriously this 
new highway to realistic education. Frankly, the first exchange is the ome 


} 


I After that our worries diminish. We only wish we knew 


we worry about 


some way to have all the students in Newton travel this highway. If your 


school is interested to obtain further information, please a idress Floyd Rinker, 
Chairman of School Exchanges, or the speaker, at Newton High School, Newton 


ville 10, Massa husetts 


Summary of a presentation by C. C. ¢ LARK 


T Teacher Exchange 
N O MERIT 1s aimed upon the writer's part for being selected t 


prepare statements on this subject. Two young ladies who were ambitious and 


venturesome are responsible. They are Miss Margaret Stephens of Cwrt Sart 
Secondary School, Neath, South Wales, and Miss Marian McGinn of Hora 
Mann Junior High School, Lakewood, Ohio 

These young ladies read the notice sent by their respective ministers 
boards of education publicizing the opportunity for a year of exchange and 


travel made possible by the Fullbright Act of our U. S. Congress. Applications 


were made, references obtained, candidates screened by regional committees 


and che ked by the FBI and HMI, followed by notices of success to 100 ot 
the 2,700 I S. applicants. They were among the fortunate indidates, and 
so notified. At this point school principals and headmaster 


realized that they were faced with many responsibilities if the plan were to b 


successful for all concerned—the exchange teacher, the students and faculty 


members, and the tizens of the community 
Plans of the following type were to be mad conditioning pupils to accept a 


new teacher, finding proper living quarters, briefing exchange teacher of 
school program and courses of study, setting up schedule of public appearances 


of teacher, arrange for visitations, help with travel plans, and many other 


arrangements relating to proper contact with the community. I wish to stres 
the point that a principal must guide the planning for a successful exchang 
not only at the beginning of the term, but also throughout the month 
of the year to the final farewell 

The subject calls for values of teacher exchange, and I shall try to classify 
them according to values to the individual, to the school, and to the con 
munity. For this brief paper, all that can be done is t 


amplification There will be considerabl overlapping of values due t 


name them withou 


nature of subject 
Advantages to the individual seem to shape up along these lines: opportunity 


for travel and study; a study of comparative education which broadens thx 


i 





f the Horace Mann Junior High School, Lakewood, O} 
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knowledge of one’s own system; living with a family and learning their 
language and observing their customs; seeing the government in action 
thereby correcting possible false impressions; sampling the daily living of the 


pl n business, industry, transportation, communication, efi icquiring 


and confidence in meeting people in new situations and having oppor 


nity to speak before them: and learning more about one’s own country’s 
way of life as you answer the multitude ot 1estions from your new friends 

A school system can gain from the experience of having an exchange teacher 
Some of the ways are: practice in courtesy and kindness toward a guest is 

vided: moral f school receives a lift by th new inter t t! xchat 


serves as a focal point for practice in planning assemblies, parties, teas, PTA 


I 
meetings; there is opportunity for enrichment in classwork of school; situa 

n provides excellent opportunity for public relations for a school, entire 
faculty and parents of school can learn more about education and customs 
of a different country: and all learn to share by preparing invitations, planning 


gifts, sending gifts abroad, ef 


[The exchange teacher program can be of value to the whole community in 


me of the following ways: Public Relations for your community is stimu 
ted: hundreds of citizens can meet and hear your teacher at meetings of 


PTA, service clubs, churches, societies, and organizations. They are in a 


ition to understand better a new people, their education, customs, govern 
nent and culture. An exchange teacher can be a good will ambassador for 
her country and promote friendly relations. An extension of this program 


n a much broader base could help establish the foundations of Peace in our 
world 

Miss Marian McGinn of Horace Mann Junior High School summarizes her 
feelings with this statement, “I feel the Exchange Program made it possible 
for me to adopt Wales and become a Welshman for one year, to live with 
people doing activities as they would do them. It is only by living with the 
eople that we can better understand them and their way of life. Only by 


l 


arging this program to include other professions and occupations can we 


irn to live with our fellowman.’ 

One could say that there are disadvantages to the exchange teacher program 
As has been pointed out, a great deal of additional time has to be spent by a 
incipal and staff in planning a successful program. Due to language handi 
ap and differences of background, misunderstandings can arise between pupils 
1 the exchange teacher. The continuity of work suffers to an appreciable 
legree, but can be offset with other gains. Some young adolescents can take 
udvantage of a situation and create embarrassing moments. If an exchange 
cher chooses to be an isolationist, a principal can have a serious problem 
Chis certainly was not the case in our experience 

But I feel that the advantages overshadow the disadvantages to a great 
legree. Last year our school was enriched by having the intelligent cultured 
Welsh girl, Miss Margaret Stephens, from Neath, South Wales, and this 


ar we at Horace Mann Junior High School are benefitting by the many 
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} 


mew experiences of our Miss Marian McGinn who is so willing to share then 
wiih us. At present she ts in great demand at assemblies, clubs, organizations, 
PTA, and is received in glowing terms. Sh and our school system are 
benefitting by this public relations medium 


I close with a statement from Martin W. Essex, Superintendent of the 


Lakewood Public Schools, who summarizes the values very effectively. “Two 
values override other considerations in motivating co-operation with the 
International Teacher Interchange program. An ever greater urgency exists 
for improved world un lerstanding. And secondly, the students have a rare 
experience which it likely to be a colorful memory for a _ lifetime To a 


lesser degree, the school staff and the community also enjoy an exhilarating 


J 


experience in raising horizons and in extending h spitality 


HOW CAN FACULTY MEETINGS BE USED TO IMPROVE 
THE CURRICULUM 
CHAIRMAN: L. E. Mensenkamp, Principal, Freeport High Scho 
Illinois 


DISCUSSANTS 


John L. Johnson, Principal, City High School, Napoleon, Ol 


Franklin D. Stone, Principal, Keokuk Senior High School, Keokuk, Iowa 


Summary of a presentation by VICTOR M. HOUSTON 
THE PROBLEM 


I HE faculty meeting has long been advocated and defended as a professional 


activity that will “‘intergate the faculty, serve as a means of improving 
nstruction further curriculum study and improve nt These sta 
ments would be more accurate if each were prefaced witl The faculty 


meeting, if properly planned and conducted, can be used to 
In order that these and other worthy purposes may be achieved, faculty 


meetings must: (1) be conducted in a permissive atmosphere, (2) be devoted 


to study of, and action on, problems which are important to a majority, or at 
least a sizable minority ot the staff, nd (3) util t best leadershy 


abilities of the total group, whether these abilities reside in the ‘‘ofhcial 
leader,’ or in the newest member, or even in a member who is skeptical of 
the values to be derived from questioning the status qu Group projects 
fail more often because the work is not meaningful to the participants than 
because it is difficult. Any worker who is trying to achieve purposes which 
he does not understand and approve is engaged in slave labor. 

It is essential that curriculum work, perhaps more than any other type of 
faculty project, be a “grass roots’ endeavor. Curriculum work is fruitless 


Victor M. Houst Chait f the Division of Educat 1 | 
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unless desirable 


make few, or no, changes unless they are convinced that change is desirable 





changes are effected in classroom practices. Teachers will 


[hey are seldom convinced of the need for change by speeches, whether by 
administrators or by visiting “experts,"’ and not at all by edicts. Changes made 
under coercion almost invariably result in imperceptible and uneconomical gains 
Like other workers, teachers are most thoroughly and most permanently con- 
vinced of the need for change as a result of their own appraisal of factors 
affecting their present teaching situations. Only as a result of such convictions 
are they willing to abandon the security of their present value standards and 


habit patterns and launch out on new, and to them, untried ways 


STEPS IN SOLVING THE PROBLEM 


The principal must exercise his leadership role. He must help the faculty 


to locate, define, study, and develop plans of action regarding the problems 


f 
which, in their minds, are most vexatious to them and hampering their best 
efforts. He must work with the faculty in a manner that will release their 
best efforts. The following steps will enable the faculty to propose purposes, 
consider what needs to be done, and develop plans for performing 

First, the principal should conduct a problem census to determine the 
problems which, in the judgment of the faculty, are of suff nt importance 
to engage their common efforts. {f, for any reason, the faculty is unwilling, or 
unable, to participate freely and fully in listing their problems orally, oppor- 
tunity should be provided for them to do so in writing, and anonymously 

Second, all problems listed by the faculty should be duplicated, as submitted 
and returned to them for their rating as to cruciality and priority 

Third, the ratings should be summarized and a com 


to the faculty with the request that each member volunteer to serve on one 


osite rating submitted 
or more working committees to study and propose necessary action regarding 
each problem which received a high priority rating. (This voluntary approach 
may result in committees of umeven sizes, an overload of committee work 
for some eager staff members, failure on the part of some to carry their 
fair share of the load, or postponement of certain problems because of no 
volunteers. These are natural results and should be accepted as such. The 
size of a committee is relatively unimportant; some people will always over- 
load themselves; others will always shirk; and problems of limited interest 
should wait while more crucial ones are being solved.) 

The fourth step consists of getting the committees organized; of supplying 
them with resources such as inventories and tests, reading materials, and 
substitute teachers while necessary visits are being made; and of providing 
at least some released time to use in studying their problems and preparing 

I I 
but faculty committees are often ingenious in finding solutions to such problems 


their reports. This step may appear to be a job for the principal alone, 


Fifth, agenda should be prepared for subsequent faculty meetings when 


the various committees will report their findings to the entire faculty and 
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recommend needed action. In order to expedite the work of the faculty 
meetings and to assist in deliberate consideration of problems, each member 
should receive a copy of the report, together with recommendations for action, 
well in advance of the meeting 

The sixth, and final, step consists of developing plans for carrying forward 
the needed changes agreed upon by the entire staff. This step, like the others, 
should be carried out by the entire faculty, acting either as a committee of 
the whole, or through a steering committee chosen by them 

These steps, if followed, will bring many salutary effects, among which 
are 


rl ul w he f erst chest level by 
| where hey 
x he staft 
I ers will be at work on prob wl ive Sig 
I i \ be based uj nim nderstanding 1 common agree 
ment garding h ba lucatior juestions a I what Parse I whor 
How? Wher ete These are in reality curriculum questions; therefore, it does not 
f » of ¢ 
j Teachers w develop approva tf and sk th fd ed s 
and wi t! he re Kely ¢ Se these in their W kK Ww 


If faculty meetings are to contribute to curriculum improvement, they must 
be deliberative, democratic, decision making, and devoted to problems which 
are real to those who are to make the changes that will result in improved 
curriculum experiences for pupils 


Summary of a presentation by WILLIAM F. RASCHI 


~ paper presents the procedure used in developing curriculums in 
a large institution in which provision is made for full faculty participation 
This discussion is based on the idea that faculty meetings of several types 
are essential to the development and improvement of curriculums 

A faculty meeting may be a gathering of all the faculties of the several 
schools of a city system or of all the teachers of a single school or of all the 
members of a department. Likewise, there may be sub-departmental meetings 
limited to all the teachers of a single subject area. And there may be meetings 
in which the teacher or teachers of a single subject field may desire to be 
in conference with outside people and students 

Curriculums are of various kinds—academic or practical. A complete 
curriculum project involves an analysis of the subject area, the building of 
instruction outlines, the preparation or ordering of instructional materials 
based on the outline, and the preparation of achievement tests 

Curriculums are affected by several factors, such as changes in our economy, 


communications, transportation, technology, and the volume of the demand 


x i F. Rasche is Director of the Milwaukee Vocat 1 Adult Schools 
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ror mstruction As tirm passes an i society progresses or represses or both, 
uN impact ts bound to be felt by the schools with the inevitable need for 
adjusting the school curriculums in some respect. Curriculum revision and 


improvement always press for such attention 


General faculty mectings are appropriate for the presentation ind discussion 

yf the new irriculum impacts. It is important that teachers recognize the 

rrent il, econor scientifi and other trends which may require 

periodic review of the basic curriculum plan to determine what changes and 
, | ' 

School depart nts also must review these changes with the view of 

restudying their ic} rtmenta irriculums to have them reflect the current 

It is tl luty of the teachers of a department to analyze the new 

needs which their departments must help the schools to meet. Their interest 

d | is keen in making their curriculums current and effective as a 





rogressive merchant is alert in offering the public the kind of goods it wants 


Th liscussions of a departmental faculty usually center in a block of 
offerings which are related and each of which supports the departmental 
bjectives. Thus the business education department of a high school must 


onsider the business area as a whole and determine what offerings it should 


include and how each offering should support the departmental objectives 





P} 
In an age in which businesses and offices are using many new mechanical 
nits and dev ; it 1s obvious that school curriculums must keep up with 
changes in business facilities, machines, and practices 
Ihe teachers of the subject areas of a d partment must similarly confer 
und make the necessary curriculum changes. Such changes lly result in 
deletion addition ind modificatior f a school ts a part of a city system 
in which several schools offer the same subjects, meetings of the teachers 


from the several schools who teach the same subject are desirable and will 


prove to be pr luctive 

In orgat nstruction, th ubject teachers should also call 
nto conferences practical representatives from the community who are engaged 
in commercial work [his is best accomplished by organizing advisory com 
mittees nsistit of representative employers and employees Sometimes 
other consultants who have something worth while to contribute may also 

in lud ] Not to I overlooked ire young p opk whi have been taught 
by the department who are successful on their jobs in industry, in business 
or in their homes It also well to get th \ w point o! onsumers Ol! 
pr ducts or thos who purchase scrvices The edu ators will take the l ad in 
such meetings [They must point up the general direction the curriculum 
revision is to take These end point discussions in advisory committee meetings 
usually produce tl vital items needed to improve curriculums. Generally, 
they also are realisti They provide urity in lay interest has been 





ven an Op} ortunity for expression 
The concluding portion of the job is the actual work teachers of subjects 


lo with curriculum assistants in reconstructing their curriculums. This involves 
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the analysis or breakdown of the subject field into its 
nust if t | evel ast up in the « 
Then outl:t of instruct be constructed. Thes 
with units of instr ion, library materials, visual aids, 
cour t I} rriculum building must be so or 
to ft Oo} t t | ] [ I schools, th ty} 
taught 1 tl ( fed f inst tior | 
inst tl ( ral b o! noo 1 \ I] is tl 
wi I ss oftcr I t The final ste] Oo 
revised curr! { lassroom and_ laboratory 
robably s t si f f yr ~6chan 


IMPROVEMENTS CAN BE MADE IN 
ADMINISTRATION, AND SUPERVISI 
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IPA 
component parts and 


xploratory discussions 


I 
must be supy lemented 

and i ind end-of 
ler nforn 
es of students to be 
finally be luated 
lepartment 

f t I t the 
S e will 

\ m 


ORGANIZATION 
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High 


™ hool, 


CHAIRMAN Meldrim F. Burr Principal, G Avenue oO 
Huntington Park, Calif 
DISCUSSANT 
Frank L. U , Principal, Hot Springs Junior Ht: School, Hot Springs, 


Arkar 
H. Ray 


sas 


M Principal, | High Sch 
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Summary of a presentation by DAVID B. AUSTIN 


= iramatic impact of 


tl woller ( nt wi 

the problems f ¢ ntary education throughout ost 
during the past decade is now challenging the best think 
for educating t | i nt. Teache administrat 
face prol lems tive to tl ucture and function of t 
Old concept re bei cI f 1 and old methods di 
learned from the cf of the elementary school 
but clear and careful analysis of what we know of the 
tudes of young peopl and the world in which they live m 
basis for sane solutions and lasting gains. Improvem« 
critically 1 ary 

The one sure conclusion which can be drawn abo 
is that h Ss very itt It te naracterize The fr | 
changes not only in physical growth, but also for gro 
social poise, intellect ind emotional drives, deep-s 
creasingly frequent demands for freedom from childh 
ill question the validity of grade by grade progression 
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they grow durin arly iol f 1 scl staffs te better 
neans of ‘'passit 1¢ It ed that for som th a period 
i l ) And 
vithin the orgar on of tl hool ther t be a planned pr for 
reasit budgets of nsil ) tl rly ado ent eck the 
freedom from adult cor | wi is sO importan The proposal affect 
organizatiot 
Ih all I I roposals ibtle 
fter I Incr n I \ vid s availabl ich year as to 
the real of ti i ) ] itional tery »€ otudi I [ ness 
and industry as well fre tl held of lu n arly ind the 
passin ot tl i volet i or in favor of tl lligent 
leader wh r ] rKiIn I or i il collea in ¢ creation 
and impro f \ growing working tean Thus, | adership 
requir i finer ' treneths and weaknesses of staff than 
formerly ay [ f It als uires an al y t most 
effectively nt wh yund » provide for chang rganization 
without sacrif f ef i eff ven It demand var ss of 
how people learn, are n \ 1 becor teachers 
Certainly our und nding of what t O of supervisior has under- 
gone drastic ch It well be n ssary to abandon the very word 
itself in ord o raise the sights of mbers of the profession and others 
Howe\ f the purpo vf the gram of the school is to be realized, there 
is need for type of hel; 1 encouragemen epr ted by the best 
leadership And ther s no place for tl checkin uctiviti of some 
of th pervisors of yore. I us substitute the highest type of assistance for 
the sitting in igi a on If pre fessional people of ood will are 
» work toward a constantly proving program fe young peo} the 
leadership must be of the highest order, the organization be flexible, 
und the working relationships must be professional 
Summary of a presentation by GLENN E. BURNETTI 
N CONSIDERING prov nt i organization tration, and 
supervision of tl nior high school today, we should be aware of the fact 
that certain fund ntal changes and improve nts are necessary if we are 
to move forward with our educational program. Th hanging philosophy of 
lucation, the new con pt f educational responsibility, new theories in 
instruction ind new nn | I uidan are a constant ch illenge to the 
secondary-school administrator today 
Perhaps our most im} tant f Spo sibility to administration is not to 
point out, necessarily, what improvements are needed, but rather to discover 
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what educational philosophies an 1 theories are best suited to educate the 
adol nt child of today 

It is ther ertain tc ew re 1Omn oO ! ri vement 
of tl 1dministration of the nior high school wher ‘ ram if 
terms of the pr f if is of yo nd f t tance 
of pr 1ding ed ational opportunities for all tl youtl 

Certainly too A Know ti I ortan of the | earmni kill and 
in our desire to impr ind modern or | ol, w t make 
certain that these lea [ kills a lost or eliminated fre um 
As administrators and supervisors w should accept tl established aims 
and objectives of th nmior | h_ schoe ind . ( ftort oO t up i 
curriculum that will provid xperrences to 1 t tl { 1 und 
fulfill the objectives of tl no 

Once we have agreed upon the aims and objectiy " hould stand 
solidly behind those aims in t face of criticiss There are among our own 
group those who cond t f h hool { progral There 
are those who would abolisl or higl h ng t it has not 
fulfilled its ol tives 

In most cases we kno e critics to be admunistrat who are new in 
the field of junior high-school work or those who have not worked in tl 
junior high area and do not understand the program or those who have not 
stayed with the pro al to e it su eed 

We must not ignore these critics nor do we 1 1 to be ver-c rned 
about defending our prograr We should, howe nstantl tudy and 
evaluate our program to make sure that we have the curricul t will 
accomplish our aim s and objectives and provide the opport for youth that 
we proclaim t to be doing 

We should like to make two suggestions in reference to our f First 
we suggest that each junior high school d ine what prov nts aré 
needed by examining the school program in terms of these functions of the 
junior high school: Does your school program provid (1) A well | lanned 
Orientation program. (2) An ade quate | lan for integration. (3) I xpl ratory 
opportunities in all areas. (4) An effective guidance program properly directed 
and clearly defined with opportunities for persona ounsel ind grout 


ite ~provisions for individual 


guidance. (5) Adequ 


as well as the retarded. (6) Social for each grade 


activities or a 
An adequate program or articulation—-with emphasis upon a cor 
gram of education and little or no reference to pre t re) 
the twelfth grade (8) Opportunities for student participatior 


government—opportunities for training in parliamentary procedur 
portunities to d velop moral and spiritual values. (10) Ad t 
for instruction in health and safety (11) Opport t for work 
(12) Follow-up studies of students who drop out or oO 

The second suggestion is that each school establish an ad 


adn strators ind 


un! 


training program for self improvement of the 


tl gifted 


level. (7) 


n hool 

9) Op 

(9) OF 

msrons 

x px nces 
oO ] 

in-service 
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e taff. The following suggestions have been useful in many schools in improv 
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[he present junior high-s hool program and philosophy appear to be soun 1 and 
! » believe that it serves a definite purpose in public education. Progress is 
ng made in curriculum revision and improvement of instruction in junior 
t high schools in many areas. Let us, as administrators, keep abreast with the 
es, develop a forward look, and be determined to provide for our boys and 
l rls the best possible program to develop the necessary skills and moral and 
f 
, al values for these young folks to live happy and profitabl. lives 
| 


HOW CAN WE MAKE THE SCHOOL CONTRIBUTE TO THI 
COMMUNITY AND THE COMMUNITY TO THE SCHOOI 


CHAIRMAN: John O. Fry, Principal, Hamilton High School, Hamilton, Ohio 


DISCUSSANTS 
George A. Brown, Principal, James Denman Junior High School, San 
Francisco, California 


W’. H. Millsaps, Principal, Central High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Summary of a presentation by COLTON MEEK 


/ 
A CASUAL examination of the subject, “How Can We Make the School 
Contribute to the Community and the Community to the School,” might lead 
ne to think of the school and the community as two distinct entities. This 
not the cas Actually the school is a part of the community [he two 
inter-related and mutually dependent upon each other. What ts done for 


ne is likely to affect the other. For example, several years ago in Oregon, 


Colton Meek is Principal of Grant High School, Portland, Oregon 
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forest fires left hundreds of acres stripped of all vegetation. Someone thought 
t would be practical « lucation in conservation to encourage school children 
to plant trees in the burn. Businessmen underwrote th t of transportation 
and the forest servi furnished personnel to supervise the actual planting 
During the past several years, hundreds of school children have planted trees 
Each one undoubtedly learned a valuable lesson in conservation This the 
community did for the schools. Many burned-over acres have been rey lanted 
and now tho trees af wit The schoc o did something for the 
ommunity at the same time 

Of course, the ure certain standard things that a community should do for 
the schoo It sk 1 provide salaries that will attract and hold well-trained 
and capable teacher It should provide classrooms adequat equipped for 
efficient teaching and learnin Let it be said in passing that most American 
ommunities are doing their utmost in this respect 

What can the schools do for the community in return? Every sch larg 
or small, has an obligation to the community which supports it to do a good 

b he field of ] tion And what onstitutes a good iob IT ime 
recludes meat yf at ent, but the great aim of American education is 
o train each individual to the end that he will participate in democratic life 
to tl ull extent of his ability. Are we doing something about the constant 
riticism that we fail to teach the fundamentals commonly known as three 
R's? Do we actually practice democratic living in our own school? Do we 
aay is much effort educating the gifted we do the handicapped? Do 

teach students think and, if we do, do we train them to organize and 
pide their thoughts? The community has a right to expect us to answer 
these and similar questions in the affirmative 

A second obligation laid upon the schools is to acquaint the community with 
the job the schools are doing. This ts closely linked with a third thing th 
community can do for the schools; namely, give them of their time ane 
interest. In the time remaining I would like to describe a few practical mean 
for achieving this double result 

The Grant High School PTA has this past year endeavored to acquaint 
parents with the program of the school. They have, to date promoted four 
panel ls and plan to hold a fifth The PTA has advertised these panels, pro 
vided the subjects for discussion, and one member has acted as master of 
ceremonies. The personnel of the panels has been composed of tudents, 
teachers, counsellors, and administrators of the school. The first panel was 
held last spring for approximately 450 parents of students who planned t 
enter the school in fall. The second was held this fall and was attended 
by approximately 650 parents of registered freshmen. A third and fourth 
panel was held for a large group of sophomor id senior parents. One for 
parents of niors is in the planning stage The subjects discussed vered 
the program of st lies, the counselling system, th st and measurement 
program, the activity progran holarships, and other questions that might 


seem pertinent to the particular group in attendance 
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Each 
main speaker has been a member of the scho faculty who has talked about 
his work. The Dad's Club, incidentally, provides $950 in scholarships each 
year to Outstanding students in the graduating class 


Both organizations sponsor a back-to-school night each year. This is funda 


nentally a “get acquainted with the faculty’ movement This last fall about 
400 parents attended and during the evening followed the same schedule 
that their children followed during the day 

Another perati\ ndeavor, participated in by all th Portland schools 


known as career day. It varies from school to school but the general 
pattern is much the same. The members of the junior und senior classes fill 
out a vocational questionnaire In this questionnaire they express their two 
chief vocational interests. From this data the vocational counselor arranges a 


schedule of meetings that cover approximate ly an entire forenoon. Top men in 


labor, industry busines an i the prof ssions are contac ted and iske d to 
volunteer time to come to school and speak to the students interested in their 
particular line of work. Thesé talks cover the nature of the occupation the 
training re juired the personal qualities necessary to succeed, the wages and 
ompensations, the hazards, and the opportunities Last year fifty men repre 


nting almost every phase of business in the community participated. As a 
supplement to this work career conferences have been arranged in which 
tudents from all the hools in the city, who are interested in a particular 


vocation, are asked to meet and question community leaders in that vocation 

A third co-operative project between business and industrial leaders of 
Portland and the schools is known as BIE day. On this day the schools are 
dismissed and every teacher and administrator becomes a member of a relatively 
small group which visits some business or industry of their choice. The group 
is transported in a bus to the plant or factory they have selecte 1. Managers of 
the business brief them concerning the nature of the industry and the problems 
confronting it. This is followed by a personally conducted tour of the plant 
Teachers visit industry every other year. On the alternate years business 


leaders spend a day visiting schools of their choice 


A fourth co-operative service is called “Careers Unlimited It consists of 
a radio panel composed of businessmen and students. The radio station con 
tributes its time as a public service. The Oregon Employment Service arranges 
the program The subjects under discussi ver working condit to b 


found in the various industries and professions throughout the community 
Students on the panel question the participating business leaders concerning 
opportunities in their particular field 

In this article, I have made no attempt to discuss the part played by field 
trips, appearances of choral and instrumental groups, entertainments, and 
speakers Neither have I discussed the participation of individual or small 
groups from the community in the school program. Likewise nothing has 
been said concerning the participation of the schools in community drives 


All these play a big part in school-community relationships 
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Summary of a presentation by LESLIE W. KINDRED 


B:. AUSE lay professional ee produces better schools and in 


creases their social value in nerican life, the problem for consideration is 
how to ned about more co-operation between the individual school and the 
community service area in which it operates? In discussing this problem, | 
will give attention to general school policies, in-service training, ways of 
inviting co-operation, essential conditions, and available opportunities for 
co-operation 

The superintendent and board of education must set the stage for lay 
professional co-operation by adopting democratically conceived policies which 
encourage wholesome relationships, assure the principal and staff of strong 
administrative support, and allow the individual school a degree of freedom 
necessary for developing a program adapted to its own needs and requirements 
Without the helpful stimulation and guidance of such policies, principals, staff 
members, and citizens will hesitate to spend the time, thought, and energy 
called for in co-operative work 

Besides the general policies, it is equally 
school recognize that staff personnel must go through a period of training 


mportant that the individual 


before they attempt to assume co-operative responsibilities. They must under 
stand what is involved in co-operative relationships and how the school and 
community may profit from closer teamwork. They must know something 
of the community, the attitudes and interests of parents and citizens, and how 
the group process may be applied to the solution of common problems 
Laymen likewise need some background concerning the operation of the school, 
its interest in co-operation, and the role they are to play 

Before co-operative undertakings can be launched in some communities, it 


is mecessary to get teachers and laymen better acquainted and to establish a 
climate that invites closer relations. Among the techniques that may be used 
for this purpose are the following: inviting parents to take part in assembly 
programs, to chaperon social affairs, and to go on field trips with pupils 
involving parents and non-parents in discussions of co-operation and soliciting 
their ideas for study projects; building a resource file of parent talents and 
special interests; organizing parent-teacher association programs around school 
problems; and forming a parent-school council 

Even though these techniques are successful, a constructive program in 
lay-professional co-operation depends upon the presence of conditions favorable 
to its growth and development. Some of these conditions are a atmosphere 
of security and relaxation, voluntary participation by staff personnel and citi 
zens, willingness to accept criticism, receptiveness to new ideas, a definite 
understanding of what should be done, competent leadership, simple organiza 
tion, worth-while projects, a small but successful beginning, and skill in 


the use of group methods of working 


Leslie W. Kindred is a Professor of Education at Teachers College, Temple Uni 


versity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Under these conditions there are many opportunities available for co-opera 
tion between the school and community. Teachers, pupils, and laymen can 





























1 work together on community projects, such as traffic control, housing, and 
is recreation. Teachers can build their social studies programs around pressing 
social problems and help pupils take steps for their solution at the local level 





ic 
I Lay advisory eciniines can be established in different subject fields and 
f laymen can serve on professional committees for the revision and improvement 
r of the curriculum. The school can be made a center for adult life in the 
community and provide many opportunities for social, educational, and recre 
itional activities. Principals and teachers can take leadership in co-ordinating 
’ the work of various community groups or at least initiate steps in that direc- 
, tion. A great deal can be done to work with community groups and organiza- 
. tions interested in teen-age problems and the welfare of youth 
: WHAT ARE SOME OF THE MORE RECENT AND MOST PROMISING 
DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS? 
CHAIRMAN: S. W. Frey, Assistant Superintendent, Roxana Community Unit 
Schools, Roxana, Illinois 


DISCUSSANTS 
Andrew P. Petor, Principal, East Deer-Frazer High School, Creighton, Pen- 
nsylvania 
Glen H. Robb, Principal, Ligonier High School, Ligonier, Indiana 


Summary of a presentation by B. S. BRADBURY 


/ 

A. CORDING to statistics, approximately seventy-five per cent of the children 
in high schools are enrolled in schools of fewer than three hundred pupils 
A further break-down shows thirty-eight and nine-tenths per cent in schools 
of fewer than one hundred pupils. These figures definitely show just how 
important a part the small high school plays in our educational program and 
places a tremendous responsibility on those in charge of these schools 

What are some of the recent trends in the small high school? Why not 
ask yourself, what have I done in the past two years, five years, or ten years 
to change the curriculum or administrative practices of my school? After all, 
where do these trends begin? 

Educational Discord—'It must be honestly recognized that the secondary- 
school educator is quite inconsistent today in setting his goals and in establish- 
ing his practices for reaching them. The inconsistency is that ever since the 
cardinal principles of secondary education appeared in 1918, the goals of 
the high-school program have been stated in terms of what people do in the 
world, but the curriculum—the means provided for arriving at such goals- 
has been organized not on a basis of what people do in the world, but rather 


B. S. Bradbury is Principal of the Wyoming High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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on the basis of a logical organization of the culture of the past The High 
School f Today, by Spears—American Book Co 

We ways hear that education is failing to provide properly for life adjust- 
ment of our pupils. We certainly believe that functional experiences in the 


areas of health and physical education, home and family life, work experiences, 
practical arts, community life, and good citizenship are necessary in any pro- 
gtam which will provide a pupil with the backg 
studies should be conducted in our schools which will enable us to determine 


a 


rround for living. Therefore, 


the areas of life’s activities and provide a curriculum which will give th pupils 


what they need. We must determine which is more important—the right 
answers in the classroom or right actions and good citizenship arcynd the 
school and community. Parents do not agr on the kind of education they 
want for their children, but we must agree on some bas principl 

Triple Alliance—Education is a triple responsibility of student, school, and 
home. Our problem is to set the stage for parents to do such things as 
(1) planning a four-year program for the pupil as he enters the ninth grade 
(2) adult classes, social gatherings on a home-room basis, lay committees 
in fact, any dev f bringing parents into the school pict Don't be 
afraid of hurting your wn prestige 

Activith Being a small school ts no excuse for not having all the normal 
activities of a large school. The “fads and frills’’ are now accepted because it 


is difficult to deny the educational value included. The trend is definitely t 
increase along this lin Interference with regular classes can be avoided by 
proper scheduling. Why not adopt the attitude that if a thing is worth doing 
it is worth doing om school time? The activity is rather hard to justify in a 
small school. Overlapping of activities is bound to occur but can be regulated 
or controlled by a well-regulated point system 

Classroom Procedur: Different techniques have been devised for class 
room procedures and all have their good points. The main fault of most 
teachers is to teach a class as a whole group working on a common assign 
ment. We speak in terms of individuals and teach as a group. Textbooks 
are written by specialists ; the teacher is a specialist therefore, we should 
produce specialists, but is this our problem? Why not use a dozen textbooks in 
the same class? There is on file at the University of Cincinnati a master’s 
thesis on “A Pupil-Initiated Course in General Science,’ which was a con- 
trolled experiment from a class taught without a textbook 

The teaching of English should take care of the three fundamental skills 
reading, writing, and speaking. Whether too much time is devoted to writing 
is a question, but it is certain that not enought time is spent on the other 
two. Speech is by far the most important of those three skills and should 
include both correct speech and oral expression. This might prove dangerous 
ground, but it is worth thinking about 

Mathematics as demanded by industry proves a challenge to our schools 


One school that I know about has courses developed so that one group takes 


the regular traditional course and the other, taught at the same time by the 











Summary of a presentation by A. B COMBS 
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we in North Carolina are fied with tl iministratior ill high 
hools but beca A t tly KIN to nnd j wi I nt the 
vy to aso zz ny ft ob! vhict iff pals 
t the noo 
The erm 5 ull high hools nas different meanin t ite 
Very few high schools in North Carolina could be termed larg I have 
eliminated from 1 thinking the schools which have an enroll of fewer 
han O student 1 in this discussion will have in mind fe part 
hools with enrollments of 100 to 300 and teaching staffs ( l 
In th rainif of our teachers one pract which has been of { lerable 
value to us is that of insisting that persons preparing t n | 
hools secure certification in two field We know that beginning teachers 
will irt | ho The fact that most b Init ichers 
c rtificated vo fields simplifies the organization 1 makes possible a 
better integration of subjects. Usual combinations of subjects are: English and 
A. B. Combs is Director of the Division of Elk ntary and Secondary Education of 
the State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina 
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foreign language, English and social studies, mathematics and science, home 
economics and science. Even in the case of special subjects, such as physical 
education and industrial arts, our teachers are certificated in an additional 
field Th ime sus true for persons prey iring for spe il services, such as 
ibrary and guidan 

One of the persistent problems of our small high schools ts how to provide 
for many special services which are essential to the successful operation of 
any high school. How can w pre vide for ad juat library service How 
can essential guidance services be provided Are the needs of the pupils 


met in the fields of music and art? These and other similar questions must 

be answered by the principal of the small school. In our state we must admit 
I 

that in many of our schools these needs have not been m id that generally 


we have failed because of the insufhcient number of teachers 


Some practices recently developed in a few of our administrative units give 
promise of a partial solution to the problem of providing special services in 
schools with small faculties. We have 100 county units and 74 city administra 

ve units In some of thes areful planning for all the high schools of an 
administrative unit instead of each high school separately has brought improve 
ment in tl pe ial rvices to which I have referred. I offer one or two 
illu tration 

In one county unit there are six high schools ranging in size from 113 to 
347, having trot to 14 teachers. Five have enrollments under 200 The 


high-school supervisor in this county 1s w ll trained as a general supervisor 


lance The ru dance and 


but also has had special training in the field of gui 
counseling program for the whole county is worked out by the supervisor, 
the principals, and one teacher for each school. Each school has one teacher 
who is a part-time counselor in addition to teaching duties, and each of these 
teachers has had some training in guidance. The important thing is that there 1s 
a well-trained person to co-ordinate the guidance activities which have become 
very effective. In each school there is a course in human and family relations 
which reaches every second-year student 

In another county the supervisor is a trained guidance counselor and works 
in a somewhat similar manner with a teacher in each high school. In addition 
this supervisor works for one day each week in each high school as a ounselor 
to clear up any individual problems. Each school has a suitable space properly 
equipped for carrying on this type of program 

Several counties have helped to solve the problem of idequate library service 
for the small high school by employing a well-trained librarian to supervise 
the libraries in all of the schools. With the aid of one teacher in each school 
and student assistants, the library in the counties have been remarkably improved 
The teacher-librarians are encouraged to take library training during the summer, 
in a few instances with expenses paid by the county 

We believe that this method of attacking the problem of providing special 
ution for the 


] 
| 


services on a county ofr city wide basis promises a partial sol 


small high school 
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While not of as great importance as the services referred to, it is an 
interesting development that in one of the counties I have mentioned county 
wide teams in the major sports have been developed. Each school has its 
intra-mural program of sports, but for the purposes of inter-scholastic contests 
one athletic team is developed for the county. Special buses are used to 
transport students to a central point for practice 

Since the length of the school day has an important bearing on what a 
small high school can do, we have tried to make prevalent among small 
high schools the hour period and the six-hour day. Although in some ways 
ours is a highly centralized system of schools, we have encouraged con- 
tinued experimentation among our schools in matters of organization. Several 
schools are now experimenting with the 100-minute period in which subjects 
are offered to students on alternate days. These schools feel that such a 
program, through better supervised study, has reduced the number of failures 
and improved the program. We even went along with an experiment whereby 
students devoted full-time for a nine weeks’ period to one major subject field 
In this case, however, the faculty was not sure that the benefits sought 
outweighed the disadvantages encountered 

By way of summary we have offered as a partial solution to the problems 
of small high-school facilities better attention to the pre-service training of 
teachers and planning for special services by furnishing personnel on a system- 
wide rather than a school basis. We do not feel that we have yet arrived, 
but we know we will have small schools with us for some time and are 


seeking ways to improve them 


HOW CAN SUPERVISORY PRACTICES CONTRIBUTE TO 
TEACHER-PUPIL GROWTH? 


CHAIRMAN: R. E. Brinkley, Regional Supervisor, State Department of Edu 
cation, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 
DISCUSSANTS: 
The Reverend William F. Fay, S. ]., Principal, St. Xavier High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Walter E. Scott, Superintendent-Principal, Tantasqua Regional School Dis- 
trict, Sturbridge, Massachusetts 


Summary of a presentation by HERBERT ADAMS 


ene practices usually will contribute to teacher-pupil growth 
the most effectively when they are based upon a co-operatively developed 
school philosophy and set of objectives, and when the supervisor has a 
personal-professional philosophy based upon utmost concern for good personal 
relations as they affect the school. The supervisor must have unlimited faith 


Herbert Adams is Principal of the Ames Senior High School, Ames, Iowa 
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in his school because a mental and intellectual climate of reciprocity of faith 
and trust is as much a prime requisite for optimum mental growth and 
intellectual development as are warm air, sunshine, and rain for plant growth 

Active teacher-pupil participation in educational planning for the school 
encouraged by the supervisor will be a definite contribution he can make to 
teacher-pupil growth. The more the supervisor succeeds in identifying teachers 
and pupils with school planning and school policies, the more interest they 
will take in them with resultant educational growth and development. Teachers 
can be encouraged to participate through meetings, committee work, and 
individual conferences. Pupils can be encouraged to participate through 
classes, home-room organizations, student councils, and individual conferences. 


The supervisor through his leadership can create the desire for both teachers 
and pupils to grow. Teachers will feel the desire and need to grow personally 
and professionally in a school climate established by the supervisor conducive 
toward growth. Pupils will feel the desire to grow intellectually in a school 
where their immediate and many long-range needs are met in a friendly 
democratic atmosphere 

Teachers will find incentives for growth the strongest in schools where 
delegation of authority, responsibility, and duties to them are as complete as 
possible. Inspired creative work is most often the result of adequate delega- 
tion to teachers. Many teachers have well-stocked storehouses of good ideas 
for teaching, organizing, and evaluating which should be tapped for use by 
the supervisor 


Channels of communication which work both ways should be established in 
a school which desires to have active teacher-pupil participation in educational 
planning. The supervisor can encourage communication through the “open 
door policy’ in his own office. He can insure adequate communication with 
teachers through teacher meetings, teacher committee meetings, in-service 
training workshops, a principal-teachers advisory council, and various forms 
of written materials such as bulletins and questionnaires. By establishing 
student senates, councils, and home rooms, he can insure communication with 
the pupils 

Faculty meetings conducted by the group dynamics method can be very 
successful. It results in a high degree of teacher participation because of 
the relaxation and informality characteristic of such meetings. With group 
dynamics, teachers express freely their ideas, their agreements, and disagree- 
ments because they are treated as equals during the discussions. In fact, the 
principal does not even have to be chairman because often the best results 
are realized when the group elects the chairman for each meeting. When 


group dynamics are used, decisions are made only when consensus is reached 


+ 


Sometimes a few ‘‘trial balloons’ in the form of straw votes must be taken 


before consensus can be determined 


Student council meetings can be real sounding boards of student opinions 
if students are given the necessary latitude. A student council can be a 
clearing house for student matters, ideas, and opinions. Students do not need 
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to be limited with restrictions; in fact, a student council which operates like 



























Hyde Park in London will get into some interesting discussions and debates; but 

when the votes are counted at the times for decisions, adults often will be 
surprised at the conservatism shown by high-school youth. A student council 
) in be an excellent training ground for leadership through its meetings as 
; well as through the work of its many committees drawn from the student 


body at large. It can be very important in promoting pupil growth 

The anonymous questionnaire technique is excellent for evaluating the 
work of the school. Classroom teachers can ask their pupils to evaluate 
their teaching; the principal can ask the teachers to evaluate his work; and 
the community can be asked to evaluate the school program. Other schools 
can be contacted by questionnaires for the purpose of comparing school pro- 
grams, and many other uses can be made of the questionnaire technique in 
evaluating and comparing. Evaluation of the school’s program can result in 
progress and future growth 

Trust placed in pupils can encourage growth in good citizenship in a school. 
The concept of self-discipline can be established in a school with resultant 
better citizenship. In a pupil-centered school, where the pupils are trusted 
to use good judgment, they will in most cases rise to the occasion and grow 





in citizenship stature. Along with the concept of self-discipline will be 
needed student governing organizations to establish system and good order as 
well as impose pupil discipline on the small minority unwilling to accept 
the concept of self-discipline. The pupils can govern well and efficiently many 
areas of the school such as corridors, the cafeteria, the auditorium, and study 
halls 

Summarizing, supervision can contribute to teacher-pupil growth through 
establishing excellent democratic personal and group relations where reciproc- 
ity of faith and trust is prevalent at all times. In such an environment, the 
stage is set for educational and personal growth, with optimum chance for 
success, providing a program is followed meeting the short-time as well as 


many of the long-time needs of the pupils 
Summary of a presentation by CHARLES R. HOLLENBACH 


A LOOK at the words in the topic brings several important things to our 
attention: (1) The objective of supervisory practices is growth—a developing, 
unfolding, “going on” process in education. (2) The practices must effect a 
growth in a two-fold way—in teachers and in pupils. (3) The topic uses the 
word “contribute.” The inference is that the supervisor is one who gives, 
but gives along with others. The end is attained by a procedure through the 
“togetherness” of several agents 


Charles R. Hollenbach is Principal of the Atlantic City High School, Atlantic City 
New Jersey 
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This preliminary look at the words in the topic, and their relationship to 
each other, brings, in a restatement of the question, a specific challenge. How 
can the practices of supervision be so organized and administered as to aid 
the teachers, through the use of their abilities and talents, to unfold in the 
pupil a development of the pupil's skills and talents? The restatement directs 
our thinking specifically to some trends in supervision that have only recently 
played a part in our practices 


CONSIDERATIONS BASIC TO SUPERVISORY PRACTICES AND PROCEDURES 


‘ 


1. Supervision is centered, not on subject-matter but on improving the 
learning Situations.—Supervision in its earliest conceptions was a matter of 
giving directions as to what was to be done, followed by checking on how 
well it had been done. The supervisor visited the classroom, supposedly 
having a super vision in social studies, mathematics, or some delineated area. 
The emphasis was on subject-matter. If our ultimate objective in teaching 
is to serve the pupils, “promoting their growth into self-directing, socially 
responsible citizens,’ our attention must shift to the intangibles that are 
indicated by these objectives. Supervision, like good teaching, should provide 
an atmosphere for growth. It should assist in setting up wholesome teacher- 
pupil relationships, in securing an environment of happiness that will bring 
an interest in the subject-matter, as it is being used to build proper attitudes 
in the pupils. 

2. Supervision should enhance the dignity and importance of classroom 
teaching.—Better practices in serving children being the objective, there must 
be a recognition that teachers are the ones who are closest to the pupils, and 
that the supervisor is working through the teachers as intermediaries and not 
on them as persons. The teachers should have the feeling that they are 
essential agents, without whom the goals of education cannot be reached 
They are the only ones through whom the practices can be made to bring 
desirable outcomes. If they are given this place of importance, their work 
will become a personal responsibility, a real challenge; and this in turn will 
release potentials that will bring real professional growth 

3. Supervision functions most effectively when the relationship of super 
visor and teacPers 15 le fp ¢ petal }] CONS CT wind Hel pt{ul miotivation 
The supervisor is a helper, a resource person, one who works with and for 
the teachers on problems of the teachers. He is a teacher-friend who aids in 
overcoming any feeling of inadequacy. He shows a fellow-feeling that moti 
vates the teacher to make a critical appraisal of his own attitudes and his 
practices as they relate to the purposes of education. The most significant 
contribution of any supervisor is that he causes the teacher to develop his own 
powers and unique talents. 


4. Supervision is largely a matter of human relations and personnel work.— 


/ 
Supervision has as one of its tasks the securing of an emotional atmosphere 


in which all teachers feel happy. Teachers must be treated first as human 
beings and then as fellow-teachers. This brings a team-work that is necessary 
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to progress in any co-operative enterprise. Appreciation must be indicated 


































) 
for what is being done, a respect manifested for the opinions of the teachers 
) [he sense of belonging, of being necessary in the success of the program, 
1ould be established in the minds of the supervised 
HOW CAN THE PRACTICES BE MADE EFFECTIVE? 


1. Choose supervisors with qualities and abilities basic to personnel adminis- 
stion.—Certain qualities should be present in a supervisor. He should like 
eople, be a friendly person to whom a teacher will feel free to come with 
y problem at any time. The techniques require that he be well balanced emo- 
tionally and that, even in the midst of irritating circumstances, he shall exhibit 
ich control of the situation that will bring confidence in his leadership. He 
needs to be a good listener, with an accepting and expecting look; and yet 
e able to give suggestions with a persuasiveness that will bring experimenta- 
yn by the teacher 
Organize the staff into u rkshop grou ps. To provide opportunities to 
irticipate, to plan, and at times to make decisions, teachers should be 


organized into workshop groups. Here they may consider topics that apply 





to their group members, or subjects that the entire staff has asked to be con- 
sidered. Out of such workshops the administration as well as the supervisors 
frequently gather valuable information as to the effect of administration 
policies on instruction and as to where re-evaluation should take place in 
hings that have become traditional 

3. Provide opportunities to suggest problems that should be studied 
People will work most productively on matters which are truly important to 
them, and so it becomes desirable to permit those supervised to select the 

pic to be studied. The subjects selected have meaning and purpose to those 
talking about them. They become their problems, and as a result, administrators 
uin support in making needed changes. At times too, those studying a subject 
learn new phases of the problem which lead them to concede that suggested 
hanges are impracticable 

1. Set up committees to evaluate present pr cedure —When a large staff 

divided into three or four workshops, it is helpful to set up school-wide 
ommittees. This may be done through a permanently organized advisory 
ommittee, working with the principals and supervisors. It is often done by 
etting up special committees selected by the staff. Being representatives of 
the entire staff leads to a unity of objectives and action that assures the best 
ttitude and readiness for acceptance of recommended practices, 

5. Arrange for visiting other teachers—Acquaintance with the work and 
the problems found at lower and higher levels in the school, in other classrooms, 
r in other school systems has beneficial effects in giving confidence in one’s 
practices or in stimulating experiments with new methods. Every school 
has many good teachers, and inter-visitation arrangements are opportunities 
to challenge to better work those who may not be as outstanding, as well 
as a means of showing appreciation for good work being done by the demon- 





‘trating teachers 
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SUMMARY 


Emphasis has been given the significance of good relationships between 
the supervisor and those supervised, because no growth can be secured with- 
out such relationship. Supervision is a service activity. It is a matter of 
ontacts between persons; a situation where the material gain is secondary 
to the emotional enrichments. Stating our goals in these intangibles makes 
it difficult to reach them. Our aims have been set so high that they may not 
seem attainable. If our objective is ‘to grow,’ do what the acrostic formed 
o do. Go Right On W ork 


from the word grow tells us 


WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL AS FACULTY LEADER 


CHAIRMAN: Harold H. Metcalf, Superintendent, Bloom Township High School, 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


DISCUSSANTS 
Merritt C. Nauts, Principal, Thomas A. DeVilbiss High School, Toledo, 
Ohio 


Rowan C. Stutz Principal, Brigham Young High School, Provo, Utah 





Summary of a presentation by OSCAR GRANGER 


ie faculty in any high school embody the vital forces that shape the 
product of the school—the student. These forces must have quality, direction 
and balance in order to shape adequately the school product—to fit him 
into our society. The quality, direction, and balance of the forces is the 
result of effective group work that is only possible when there is adequate 
leadership. In the democratic process this leadership does not come from the 
outside to any great extent. Nor does it all come from some all-wise individual 
in the group. It is generated in the group activities of the faculty under 
efficient leadership within the group. The one who must play the role of 
bringing out this leadership is the principal 

The leadership that guides the faculty work in the majority of high schools 
is his responsibility. The duties this responsibility imposes on the principal 
are in a large measure behind-the-scene duties. He should know better 
than any other staff member where the school is headed and how fast it is 
traveling. And he should know better, too, how to get different staff members 
out in front, exerting their leadership His ability to use all the leadership 


power in the staff is his chief role in leadership. 





Oscar Granger is a Professor of Education at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Penn 


sylvania 
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In the Lehigh Study of the High School Principalship in Pennsylvania 
study under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Branch of the NASSP and the 
o-operative Program in Educational Administration grant from the Kel 
ygg Foundation, the group received several thousand statements from high 

school teachers, students, and laymen about what these educators think are 

the ten most important duties of the high-school principal. The role of 
eadership was mentioned so often that it could be listed as the one top job 
yf the principal that colored all his duties. The tone of the comments 
emphasized over and over again the thought, ‘‘as the principal, so the school.” 

[his emphasis caused Dr. Harold P. Thomas, Head of the Lehigh Department 
f Education, to name the course being developed as a required part of the 
lucation and training of every candidate for the high-school principal certifi- 
ate, “High School Leadership.’ 


The duties listed below are selected from the statements by teachers, 
tudents, and laymen which emphasized the leadership role of the principal 
These duties are presented here in order of importance given them by the 


le who sent in replies to our inquiry 


OD 





Leadership in the professional improvement of the staff was first on the 


st. Specific duties listed included: “Be a counsellor to all teachers; especially 
nes new to the school and profession ‘Be interested in the welfare of 
the teacher, his financial future, and his professional advancement.” Other 


tatements included the importance of being on the job to guide teachers 


from situations that create and extend sore-spots in the staff; to take an active 
nterest in the professional work of staff members in the school and in larger 
professional fields 


Second on the list is /eadership in the improvement of classroom instruction. 
Here the principal is expected to unify educational efforts and get co-operative 
tion on the part of all the faculty. He is to provide the staff with new 
leas, methods, and techniques. He is to provide leadership in the in-service 
jucation program. He is to improve teaching conditions. In the view of 
ese educators, the most important thing he can do in the accomplishment 
this is to visit classrooms and to know what is really being done there. His 
sence in the classroom, the teachers’ and students’ reports said, assures them 
at the principal is really interested in their classroom work. This, they 
mphasize, is one of the most important incentives for improvement on their 
rt 
[he third most important duty listed has to do with building and improving 
program of studies. Here the principal must lead in the study of needs 
nd see that work assignments are equally distributed over the faculty. Also, 
ere were many replies which said that the principal should lead in the 
ection of new materials, subjects, and courses and the important job of 
minating from the program of studies and/or units that are out-of-date and 
ike time which should be spent on more important materials for today's 
ching 
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The next duty of the principal mentioned on the list is the maintainin 
of order and discipline. Here the principal should lead in the fostering of a 
program of control in the school by the teachers, a program in which 


positive 


} 
¢ 


the classroom as much as possible of the negative discipline neces 


he relieves 
cases. The principal is the umpire-in-chief. He must 


sary in the exceptional 
a feeling of 


defend the right, be firm, and give the teachers support and 
in working for higher standards of scholarship and conduct in 


I 


confidence 
the school 


The duty listed in the next position on the scale is one that involves 
great deal of leadership. It involves the necessity of the principal to grou 
on the j0b. The replies included such statements as ‘He must participate 


ite, and national levels.’ 


; 


in educational meetings and discussion on the local, st 


He must continue to evaluate himself and the school ‘He must keep up 
to date on current events in all fields related to education. He must continue 
professional education by taking teacher education courses The report 


said over and over again that the school could not go forward 


than in the lead and that, if he cannot lead, he can 


if the prin ipa! 


got in the way rather 
at least accept the leadership of others in making educati 


The other duties listed that involve leadership are: public relations an 


community responsibilities provision and upkeep of buildings; and relation 


to supervisors 


The reports point to the importance of the role of the principal in | 
munity relation Here the principal holds a key position He is the liaison 
officer between the school and the parents, public, 
and institutions. The things he does and the way he acts in this area sets the 
relations he plays a very 


and all community groups 


pattern for the rest of the staff. In community 


important part; and if he does a good job here, he makes it possible for teachers 


to do their part in the educational program with greater ease, confidence, and 
efficiency 
The role which the principal has in providing adequate building faciliti 
I I d 


is of great importance in the thinking of the teachers surveyed. The faculty 
expects the principal will look forward to see that good working condition 
| re is very definit 


are provided for their classroom work. His leadership role her 
tl 1L\ for 


I 
and most obvious. The leadership he provi les in the area clears the way 
possible without 


a lot of work that is listed as more important but which is not 


adequate housing 


uperinte ndent 


The duty of leadership in the relations of the staff to th 


and the board was mentioned quite frequently. Here it was pointed out 11 
many statements that the principal had a very great respon ibility in the area 
professi nal ethics His attitude toward policy from the board and the super 


intendent could make working conditions for all the faculty very difficult 
His role here is to keep the air clear and sun shining even at any costs t 


himself 














i 
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Summary of a presentation by W. HOWARD BATESON 


ie excellent studies have been made in several school systems covering 


this topic. Educators in teacher training colleges have contributed books based 


nm research and experience, and the Midwest Administration Center, Uni 
versity of Chicago, has issued very helpful data dealing with this problem 


Because of all this data, we will assume that those who attend this sectional 
ting do not wish to be briefed on what they already know. Therefore, 
will discuss the role of the principal as a staff leader by presenting examples 

f lea lership n action, such as the Junior High School Workshops sponsored 


by the Iowa Association Secondary-School Principals and the Iowa State Con 
ss of Parent-Teacher Associations 
Jefferson and Washington Junior High Schools, Dubuque, Iowa, were 
vited to organize workshops twice during recent years. The first dealt 
vith the overall presentation of the regular junior high school in session. It 
ed for an exchange of teachers from many schools in this area, giving 
staff of leaders in every department of the junior high school. This gave 
many teachers an opportunity to see good leadership in action in the class 
om, the home room, the guidance and counseling departments, publi 


tions, citizenship training through pupil-tea her-parent-civic organization 


planning using group dynamics as the method. A demand for the school 


workshop grew out of the first. The Iowa State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers invited us to present a workshop to demonstrate effective methods 
f parent-pupil-teacher-civic organization planning through dynamics. This 

tri-stat ting with many f1 Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa 


nding. This workshop was limited to our own staff and to the one problem, 
ship through group dynamics, using safety education and health—infan 





t 
irvalsis—as th project It demonstrated how many community organiza 
1s worked t ther 
Following this we ll try to present a brief picture of what lies beyond 
1 back of this type of program, group work, to exchange and observe leaders 
on, and emphasize the fact that faculty leadership in so far as the 
in il is concerned is largely a matter of organizing community and area 


yurces; that to do this effectively he must keep in mind the following 


Mak ’ k vy what your t vant fr their hy 1 place the 
in t } . 
Mak i ifid by follow he basic psychologic 
4 " P } r f } b t ar 12 oF 
8) Aftecti ike each t t aw at t pal a f | 
C. Re every possible opport t h teach il, state 
! | t K ep yt seit the | Ker id 


High School, Dubuque 
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D. Desire for new experience exchange your teachers to release their talents 
Let tl know that thi an important part of your job and that you will 
back of th wi they do 
I hin ted ab pplies to the relationship betw he principal 
an t 
iB | env that will st creative work on the part of the 
put i the teach 
Kee God t ence through mus f es ghts nd ig ffects 


WHAT CURRICULUM CHANGES ARE NEEDED IN 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


CHAIRMAN Macy Pruitt, Administrative Assistant in Charge of Junior-Senior 
High-School Curriculum, Alton Public Schools, Alton, Illinois 


DISCUSSANTS 
Bernice Bishop, Principal, Holland Junior High School, Holland, Michigan 
A. H. Lauchner, Principal, Great Neck Junior High School, Great Neck, 


New York 


Summary of a presentation by HELEN JEWETT ROGERS 


O,, of the earmarks of a dynamic institution is that it is able to adjust 
and readjust its program as changing situations, improved techniques, and/or 
expanded concepts of function make such adjustments desirable. Anyone 
acquainted with the 1954 version of the junior high school will testify that 
it is such an institution. Obviously, the aspect of the junior high school 
most sensitive to need for change is its curriculum. Only so long as its 
curriculum keeps pace with the needs of the youth it serves, will the junior 
high school remain a dynamic institution 


The change to which I would give priority at the present time is in the 


! 


area of the so-called fundamentals. We have always given lip service to the 
premise that we take each pupil “where he is’ and adjust the teaching t 
suit his level of achievement. However, honest appraisal of practices and of 
curriculum, as expressed in courses of study, indicates that the assumptior 


is that pupils have mastered the fundamental skills in the elementary school 
that pupils | tered the fund tal skill th l t hool 


| 
The emphasis in the junior high school is on mastery of content of increasing 
difficulty in every subject area. Our problem is made all but insurmountabl 
by the continuing fallacious assumption that teachers in secondary schools 
are subject matter teachers and, therefore, do not need training in how t 


teach the basic skills of reading and computation, those skills without whic! 


Helen Jewctt Rogers is Principal of Louis Pasteur Junior High School, Los Angeles 
¢ life ria 
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pupil 1s foredoomed to ! 


ee 
struction 


r 






which is faced by 


today can be charged largely 


' 
training ol! condary teachers 
asts for audio-visual educatior 
juirements in many tates IY 


In my judgment the time of 
if it went into courses on “He 
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ailure. The colossal problem of providing in 


practically all junior high-school administrators 


[ 
. a this basic fallacy in the 
Why don ct we 


1 have 


seems to me, [to 


lo something about it Enthusi 


succeeded in writing into credential re 
y own among them—training in this techn jue 
the secondary trainee would be far better spent 
ww To Teach Reading My plea is 


not for less 





training for secondary-school teachers in their subject fields but for this 
idditional training to meet a pr blem which come lo being Liversal 
among junior high schools 
This j roblem has rious im} lications budget wise and in | ublic relations 
Th $5 a growing tendency for schools and entire school systems to have 
per odic testir ograms. The results of such tests are given wide publicity 
» that tl jucational program mes to be judged in terms of pupil stand 
on the tests. The skills which are testable, and, therefore, the on which 
come to measure tl uC s of the ¢ program in the mind of the 
f | c ry s in the teaching of which secondary-school 
hers hav not t i 





siasm for the core program should be mpered 


th «¢ n te k hat mastery of fundamental skills is not sacrificed 
the altar of mmon learnings. Certainly it is not true that two are 
necessarily in ompatibl It is my own experience, however, that puy ils tend 
to do better in the testable skills when taught in separate classes of English, 


tudies, 


and mathematics 


(raining Ol pups im tie 


jemonstrate that there are basi 
hat do not belon n the el 


greater degree of maturity than 


to have. From the beginning, 


1 unrealistic in th pect 
The SC i ire 1 which ¢ 
nt, is Englist I} urse 


ltural 
pil with an 


7 lO above 100, if 


heritag in enriching 


onstrued as critical of the elementary schools 
lementary-school program to hav ompleted 
basic skill Both research and 


C xpe rience 


study skills in reading and in mathematics 


ementary-school program, since they require a 
pupils even in the sixth ade can be expected 
the curriculum of the junior high school has 

yur curriculum is due for change, in my judg- 

which should offer most in appreciation of our 
the present as well as the future of every 


} 


1 extending ability to use channels of communi 


ation, and in increasing the individual's adequacy with his peers, has come, 
regret to say, to bi rhaps the most barren 

Examination of courses of study in English and visitation to run-of-th 
ill junior high-school English classes will confirm this dismal verdict. The 


glish class has been the du 


lial jobs that should b 


ifla i 





mping ground for the disagreeable repair and 


shared equally in all courses where reading 
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enumeration 
or complete 
Among the any marks ¢ a good juniof©r 


the individual and group needs of 


I 


these fifteen characteristics. The word cur 


d as referring to all experiences the 


school. Finally, there is no 


or common 
int grated in 
rh schools.} 
Home 


oo 
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nits, personality development,” “boy-girl 
f these courses. Closely ak 
he nlarge men the 


+} 
rapidly becomit 


n relations,” efc., are made part 
in to this acceptance of wider course objectives 


teacher's function. Certain curr! 
function of all teachers, such 


ritten expression, { kd citiz 


lar objectives are 
as on 
hip, and health 


Ex Curricular offerings should includ what 
is considered extracurricular 


jramat 


< tics 


- 
igh-school administrators must 
school facilities increasingly 


hool he 


( 


available for social and 


urs and Friday evenings 


no study hall” policy of 
_ 


unior high 
Even senior high schools are trying it out 


put into it everything we would like. There 


spend six hours in re 


ademi about half the class hour 


Ipe rvised stu 


Leadership Training 
oe 


ipable leaders, the pul li 
idership training 


To assure our country an adequate supply of 


schools of America must ster 


up specific plans for 
at the junior and senior high-school level The leader- 
ip training class in the Louis Pasteur Junior High School in Los Angeles is 
ne commendable effort in this direction 
to recognize af 


The school accepts its responsibility 
id train potential leaders 


Special Help.—As the “all pass’’ philosophy is accepted in our school 
t is now clear the school must be willing to accey 


ept responsibility for 
special help in certain criti al 


s 


providing 
areas such as reading, arithmetic, and English 
sage for students who find themselves seriously retarded. This help should 
be made available to students with apparent capacity to profit fron 


special 
struction 


1d the Retarded. A corollary 


d p program for the mentally 
1 are fully deserving of more attentiot 


our schools. They are too often 


x gl , 


are less frequently overlooked, but 


By virtue of the United States’ assumption of 


eadership responsibilities, school pe yple must take a new look at tl 
? 


foreign languages in our junior high-school curriculum. It migh 
be that we should initiate promptly a stepped-up program beginning even 
before the seventh grade 
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al Value The general breakdown across the nation 


of discipline at the teenage level should mean a renewed emphasis to put 


meaning at neat on the teaching of moral and spiritual values in public 
education. Since respect for authority is a value deeply rooted in a satisfyins 
hon lif the scho hould aim, too, to work more losely with more 
parents in an effort to stem this tide of juvenile vandalisn 

Obligation f Citizenshit A corollary of this point is the need in 
our citizenship education programs to stress the obligations and re nstbilitze 
of citizenship Too many citizens think only of their rights as freedoms 
The pul hool t 1 responsible type of citizens! lhe Freedon 
Foundation awards progr ives schools a notable assist here 

lnternati Mails? Ir ( [ study courses wt want to ntinue emphasis 
on the traditions, ideals, and institutions of the United States. That is an 


obligation inherent in our job. However, this effort must never preclude our 


concern with world problems and world organization in every junior high-school 


social studies classroor We recognize that a healthy international citizenshi; 
must be rooted in a solid, creativ und responsible national citizenshi; 

ill the World's a Sta The press of world affairs today makes it 
clea ff f every ntiner ierit time and attention of social 
studies teacher As was so long the case in American schools, the history 
of the world can no longer be the history of western Europe “All the 


world’s a stage’ for world affairs of today. The classroom must k out 


onto the entire world, not just a small segment of it. Africa and Asia are 


l I Zi hd ( ’ Curr Min? In reased tudy ind ¢ luation oI 
the core curriculum and mmon learnings must move forward. This grade 


S hool a la 
provements in the junior high-school curriculum in a great many years. Well 
di ne cor urriculum teaching is just good education 

14. Individual Need Administrators and teachers must continue the 
relentless search of finding better ways to adapt our classroom instruction t 


the ever-increasing needs of an increasingly divergent school population 


15. The United Nation The study of the United Nations, its strengths 
und weaknesses, its purposes and potentialities, must become a part of the« 


social studies curriculum in every junior high school 
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HOW EFFECTIVE IS THE CORE CURRICULUM IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: |]. A. Cawyer, Principal, Carr Junior High School, Orange, Texas 


Disct ANT 
W. H. Plemmons, Professor of Education, University of North Cazulina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Earl C. Jackson, Principal, William P. Bancroft School, Wilmington, Dela- 


Summary of a presentation by L. A. VAN DYKE 


I HE effectiveness of the core curriculum, like many questions in educatior 


is ““iffy It depends upon what is and what isn’t a core curriculum and upon 
the purposes that the program is supposed to serve. The large volume of ink 
pilled on theory and the very limited amount of systematic evaluation which 
has been attempted make it difficult to give a categorical answer to this question 
The core idea, however, appears to be a hardy sprout and, despite some 
gorous atter pts in certain communities to root it out, continues to grow 
Moreover, some of the academic gentry who have been most voluble in their 
lenunciation of this experimentalist offspring have borrowed liberally from 
entral ide n developing programs of general education in their own 
nstitutions 
Although there are many varieties of curriculum programs operating under 
the label of core in junior high schools, there appears to be general agreement 
proponents of the idea that certain characteristics are requisite to a 
fide core curriculum. These include provisions for functional learning 


la 


xperiences which aid young people in meeting persistent personal and social 


problems, learning experiences which are of common concern to all youth, and 
provisions for effective guidance by a qualified teacher who has an opportunity 
to become well acquainted with a small group of students 

It is possible, of course, to do these things within the framework of a con- 
entional subject-type curriculum organization. The core program facilitates 
the process by providing more time and by clearing out much of the irrelevant 
naterial which clutters up most conventional programs. The core, therefore, 
s also characterized by a sequence of learning experiences developed around 
ajor ideas or problems of concern to students rather than logical subject and 
ourse divisions, and by class sessions scheduled for a larger block of time in 
he school day than the usual single-period class 

The most comprehensive survey of the status of core programs is that made 
by Wright for the U. S. Office of Education.’ In her study, Wright used four 


Fed ‘ ty Ager 


Wri re Curr lum Developmen *roblems and Pra 


he State University of Iowa, Io 
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of the six types of core organization originally described by Alberty? in his 
book on the subject. Wright's classification is as follows: Type A, embracing 
those programs in which each subject retains its identity—the materials are 
correlated but not fused; Type B, which discards conventional subject divisions 

in this type of program, two or more subjects are fused around a central 
theme such as “Our American Heritage’; Type C, in which subjects are brought 
in only as needed—"'the core consists of a number of broad pre-planned prob- 
lems usually related to a central theme. Problems are based on pre-determined 
areas of pupil needs, both immediate felt needs and needs as society sees them”’: 
Type D, which is similar to “C,” but there are ‘No pre-determined problem 
areas to be studied. Pupils and teachers are free to select problems upon which 
they wish to work.” 

Wright states that, of the 519 secondary schools in the United States report 
ing a core program tn response to a questionnaire sent out in 1950, a large 
majority were operating a Type A or Type B program Of these 519 schools, 
31.6 per cent attempted only a Type A program, 15.6 per cent used Type B 
exclusively, 11.4 per cent used only Type C, and only 2.7 per cent were attempt- 
ing Type D exclusively. The remaining schools combined two or more types 
of programs. It is apparent from these figures that subject lines and content 
occupy a prominent place in the core in a majority of the secondary schools 
claiming to have such programs. 

The question of the effectiveness of the core curriculum may be answered 
in terms of the extent to which it is being employed, the gains that it has made 


in recent years, the opinions of professional people who have had firsthand 


experience with it, and measures of the degree to which it has accomplished 


the objectives set up for it. The most impressive fact brought out in this 
writer's review of the literature on the core program is that there is very little 
information available on the success of the core in operation. Probably the only 
honest answer that can be given to the central question of this paper, at the 
present time, is that we don’t know. We have some hunches, there are pieces 
of evidence, but the total number of controlled experimental studies and sur- 
veys is too small to permit anything more than some reasonably good guesses 

Even such tangible information as the number and percentage of schools 
in the United States offering a core program is lacking. A survey made by the 
U. S. Office of Education in 1949 turned up 833 secondary schools which were 
reported to be offering a core program of some type. Only 471 of this number, 
however, could be definitely identified as having a core program. At the junior 
high-school level, 401 schools reported a core program in the seventh grade; 
355, in the eighth grade; and 268, in the ninth grade. Probably the seventh- 
grade figure is close to the total, although it is possible that some schools have 
an eighth- or ninth-grade core that do not have one in the seventh grade. If 
the figure of 401 is taken as the total, this represents about 4.5 per cent of the 


A y. oH 1, et al. How 7 Develop a Core Program in the High Sch ( imbu Oh 
f Education, Ohio State University, 1949, p. v 
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),000 separate and combined junior high schools in the United States in 
1946-1948. 

There are no nation-wide studies showing gains and losses in core offerings 
for junior high schools. It is known, however, that a majority of the core pro- 
grams in secondary schools are at the junior high-school level, and there are 
ome recent studies showing trends in all types of secondary school. Wright* 
reports gains in the following ten states: Alabama (100 per cent increase 

m 1944 to 1948), California (117 per cent increase from 1948 to 1951), 
Florida (10 per cent gain from 1948 to 1951), Illinois (80 per cent from 
1948 to 1951), Maryland, Michigan (7 per cent from 1949 to 1951), New 
York (25 per cent from 1949 to 1951), Ohio, Washington (20 per cent from 
1949 to 1952), and Wisconsin (400 per cent from 1949 to 1952). It may be 

wncluded that the core is gaining in frequency in most of the states that have 
given it a trial. In a large majority of states, however, very little progress has 
been made toward the development of the core 

A few school systems who organized a core several years ago have discon 
tinued it or made it optional within the last two or three years. Wright® 
states that, of 595 schools reporting a core in 1949, there were 74 that did not 
have a core in 1950-1951. She suggests that some of these schools mistakingly 
reported core programs in 1949, due to confusion over definition. It is known, 
however, that some cities with well-established programs, such as Denver 
Minneapolis, and Santa Barbara, have been forced to discontinue or modify 
them in recent years 

Data on frequency of offering and gains and losses do not prove much about 
ffectiveness, but they do reflect the extent of acceptance of the idea by laymen 
and professional staffs. The real test of effectiveness, however, is the success 
of the core curriculum in meeting objectives which have been established for 
it. Two general types of procedures for evaluating the success of the core in 
achieving its objectives are reported in the literature. The first type includes 
experimental studies and objective measures of the relative effectiveness of the 
core and the conventional subject curriculum. The second general procedure 
employs various expressions of subjective judgment by teachers, administrators, 
and students who have had experience with the core. 

Reports on experiments with the core in junior high schools are not plenti- 


f 
ul, but a few schools have undertaken such studies in recent years. Kelley and 


Beatty® report that seventh-grade students enrolled in the Penn Junior High 
School, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, made greater gains on the lowa 
Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills than did students enrolled in the conventional 
urriculum program in the same school. The differences were small and no 
ests of their statistical significance are reported, but in three of the four 
reas tested the core group made greater mean gains than the regular group 


The skills in which the core group excelled were reading, language, and aritl 


Biennial Sarvey 
Chap 
‘Wright, op 
5 Ibid., pp. 1 
* Kelley, Arthur C., and Beatry, Robert E., ‘Core Program Students Learn Basic Skills The School 
vecutive, February, 1953, pp. 54-55 
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metic, while the regular group showed a slightly greater gain in work-study 
skills. The authors make no claim that this was a carefully controlled experi- 
ment, but the two groups were equated on the basis of I.Q. scores and the 
results are clearly in favor of the pupils enrolled in the core program. 

In the Penn Junior High School program, English, social studies, reading, 
writing, and spelling are fused around a unifying core theme under the direc- 
tion of one core teacher. The group meets for a half-day session five days per 
week 

One of the most carefully designed experiments to measure the effectiveness 
of a core program is that conducted at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. Although this 
experiment was carried on at the tenth-grade level, it is close enough to the 
junior high-school years to justify some inferences.? The Oak Ridge experiment 
employed tenth-grade students matched on the bases of sex, intelligence, chron 
ological age, and reading grade equivalents. Twenty-eight matched pairs were 
included in the study. The core students were scheduled for a two-hour block 
in which world history and world literature were fused around integrating 
themes. The experimental students were enrolled in conventional courses in- 
cluding English but no history 

The objectives of the core were (1) acquisition of skills and knowledge, (2) 
development of critical thinking, (3) social and personal adjustment, (4) 
the development of effective work habits and study skills, (5) growth in 
social attitudes and a sense of responsibility, and (6) growth in civic interests 


Tests used to measure student growth were the Co-operative English Tests on 
Mechanics of Expression and Effectiveness of Expression, the Wrightstone 


Scale of Cit Beliefs, the Wrenn Study Habits Inventor) 1 the He 


Personal Adjustment Inventory 


‘he experiment and evaluation extended over the twelve-month period 
from May, 1951, to May, 1952. Test results show larger mean gains statis- 
tically significant at the 5 per-cent level for the core group in effectiveness of 
expression and on the Heston scale of self-confidence. Slight differences in 
favor of the core group were obtained on the Wrightstone Scale of Civic Be- 
liefs, the Wrenn Study Habits Inventory, and the Heston scales of sociability, 
personal relations, emotional stability, and home satisfaction. Slight differences 
in favor of the control group are reported on the Co-operative English Test 
n Mechanics of Expression and the Heston scale on analytical thinking 

A third experimental program is underway in the University High School at 
the State University of Iowa. A Type B core was organized in the seventh 
grade in 1948 and in the eighth grade in 1949. The seventh-grade core includes 
community living, science, and health, and the eighth-grade program embodies 
English, American history, art, and music. Unifying themes are used at each 
grade level. The core group meets for two hours daily under the direction of 
one teacher 

Although the staff is now in the process of making evaluations, some unpub 
lished preliminary test results were made available to the writer. For twenty 

Be I Hodges, Allen, and Berdar 
School Review, February, 1952, pp. 84-89 
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six pairs of students matched on the bases of intelligence, sex, and percentil 


rank on the lowa Every-Pupil Tests, results on the lowa Tests of Educational 
Development indicate no statistically significant differences for the core and 
non-core students. The core group achieved slightly better on the Reading of 
Literature and Correctness in Writing sections of the test and the non-core 
group achieved slightly better in the Social Studies Background and the 
Natural Science Background sections 

In the opinion of this writer, these experimental studies are inconclusive 


i 
with respect to measures of the relative effectiveness of core and non-core 


groups of students in meeting the objective of acquiring knowledge and skills 


It is true, however, that all of the evidence to date suggests that students in 
ore programs do as well as or slightly better than students in conventional 
programs in mastering the so-called fundamental skills and subject content 


Core programs have been developed, however, in an effort to provide learn 


ng experiences which would be more effective than those of the nventional 
urriculum in achieving other important educational objectives. The core has 
een aimed more in the direction of such goals as growth in democratic group 


skills, co-operative planning, social adjustment, critical thinking and civic 


responsibility 
If it can be demonstrated that the core is just as effective as the regular pro- 


Lt dé 


gram in developing basic skills and a knowledge of our culture, and more 


in promoting growth in the area of socio-civic adjustment, then the 


fective 
ase for the core-type program is a strong one. At the present time, education, 
along with other social sciences, is handicapped by the lack of appropriate 
mplements to measure outcomes in such areas as social relations and attitudes, 
ivic responsibility, and democratic group skills. Evaluation in these areas is 
lependent upon techniques such as controlled observations and the subjective 
udgment of professional workers 

Within the limits of the techniques available, the evidence is in favor of 
core programs in achieving desirable socio-civic attitudes and behavior. Num- 
erous articles by school administrators, teachers, librarians, and guidance 
workers who have had firsthand experience with a core program testify to its 
uccess. Furthermore, these writers maintain that the core has been very help- 
ful in effecting a smooth transition of students from the elementary to the 


secondary school and in providing opportunity for guidance and counseling 
services 

One of the most extensive and systematic observations of a core curriculum 
n action is described by Leeds for a midwestern junior high school of 750 
students.* Leeds’ observation extended over the entire 1951-1952 school year 
The core curriculum in this junior high school was required in grades eight 
ind nine and drew principally on the fields of English, social studies, and 
group guidance for its content. Core classes met for a block of three periods 


laily under one teacher. Learning experiences were developed around central! 


themes or units 


w 
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ced that there was a great improvement in the social 
lecrease in behavior problems. One of the 
is that of a substitute teacher who said, 
teacher would come to West Central if she 
t is fine. The main change has been tn discipline, 
rsters now behave like ladies and gentlemen. I think 
ew core curriculum 
questionnaires sent to parents to secure their ap 
= 


the program wer returned. The replies, which were anonymous, 


ited that 93 per cent of the parents responding believed that their chil 
were happy and interested in school and that 83 per cent wer« satisfied 

the pe of program their children were taking 
n response to the question, “What has been the most important thing that 
has happened to you in this school year?’’, ninth-grade students rated “taking 
field trips’ first and “being in a core class” se nd. When asked, “What have 
you liked most about this school year?’’, ninth-grade students mentioned com 
rk and eighth-grade students listed their seacher most often. Neither 


ore classes in reply 


a third qu 
presentative of the appraisals made by teachers of their experiences with 

core classes are those of Madalyn Brown® and Sidney Besvenick!® of Kinloch 
Park Junior High School, Miami, Florida. Miss Brown states that her class 
made a mean gain of two years on a standardized achievement test after nine 
months of core instruction and that teaching a core class was a very satisfying 
experience even though it required more time and effort than teaching con 
ventional classes. She stated that two of the most a irent advantag A 
the smooth transition from the elementary school to the junior high school and 
the better guidance program made possible by a better knowledge of students 
upon the part of the core teacher 

Mr. Besvenick lists better disc ipline, better pupil understanding of reasons for 
classroom activities, the development of mutual respect for each other's opin- 
ions on the part of teacher and pupils, and greater student interest stimulated 
by democratic planning as the most important advantages of core class experi 
ences. Miss Brown listed her lack of experience with core classes, the lack of 
resource units, and lack of instructional materials as the most serious problems 


with which she was faced during the year 


An important observation on a core program in action is reported by two 
librarians of the Miami-Edison Junior High School, Miami, Florida.1! Thess 


librarians report a large increase in circulation after the organization of core 


classes, with the greatest gain coming in the use of non-fictional materials in 
relation to core projects. Students als read more literary-type materials than 
they had read before the core was instituted. The librarians maintain that core 
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than other teachers in developing resource units 
comes a real laboratory in schools with a core rather 

books are kep 
is expressed by principals of junior high schools with a core 
generally favorable. Representative of the views of principals are 
1 by Deaton.’* He lists on the positive side of the ledger the 


low! outcomes after two years of experience with the core in the Yosemite 


Junior High School in Fresno, California: (1) a stabalizing influence on stu 


lents due to the feeling that they have a home base in the core group, (2) 

better provisions for ind vidual differences by core instructors, (3) students 

study with greater interest and enthusiasm in core classes, (4) students in the 

core develop greater faith in themselves through experiencing success made 

possible through instruction which recognizes their personal interests and 

talents, and (5) students develop democratic and co-operative attitudes and 

kills more effectively in core classes 

advantages pointed out by teachers and other staff mem 

ferences, schools attempting a core curriculum en 

me serious difficulties. Wright'® reports in her study problems listed 

by 447 secondary-school principals. Heading the list is the 

teachers. The writer, in visiting more than 30 

attempting som« type of core program 1m Six different states from 

nia to Michigan, frequently heard teachers and administrators comment 

at core teachers with majors in certain subject areas tended to stress those 

areas and to neglect other important outcomes. Many core teachers apparently 

nd it difficult to break with conventional subject outlines and to develop a 

rogram based on co-operative teacher-pupil planning. Principals responding 

) the questionnaire sent out by Wright also listed the lack of suitable equip- 

ment and rooms and the difficulty of securing suitable instructional materials 
1s serious problems in undertaking a core program 

In summary, the evidence now available in answer to the question, “How 

ffective Is the Core Curriculum in the Junior High School?’’, is sketchy and 

onclusive. It is the gpinion of the writer that the following are the most 

portant facts which have some bearing on the question 

The numb f ju r high schools in the United States using a core curriculum 

ara here are appr tely 4 imior high schools, out of a total of 9,000 

attempting a core program. Approximately 75 schools use a Type (¢ r Type D program 


nventional subject lines are discarded and the scope is based on 


needs of students 


rity of junior high schools undertaking any type of core program 

egin rather cautiously with the correlation of two or more subjects. English and social 
tudies are most frequently used in determining the scope and sequence of the core 

There has been some net increase in the number of schools undertaking a core 

in the past three or four years. These increases, however, are limited to eight 
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1. The few experimental studies which have been attempted to show the relative 


success of core and conventional curriculum programs in providing for the acquisition 
f skills and knowledge suggest that students in core classes achieve as well as or slightly 
better than students in conventional courses in the same school. Measures of the statisti- 
cal significance of the relative gains made on standardized tests generally show that dif- 
ferences are not significant. The gains are, however, more often in favor of the core 


than the non-core group 
5. Teachers of core classes who have reported on their experiences with these 
' ' 


periodicals are generally favorable toward them. The values most 


frequently mentioned are: (1) aiding pupils in making a successful transition from the 


classes in profe nal 
elementary to the secondary school, (2) improved provisions for guidance, (3) improved 
social adjustments by pupils and fewer behavior problems, (4) greater student interest 
in learning activities, and (5) improved rapport between teacher and pupils 

6 Librarians report much greater book circulation after the inauguration of the 


re program, particularly of non-fictional materials. They also report increased circula- 


7. Principals of schools with a core program also are favorable in their evaluations 

The emphasize ich the same advantages claimed by core teachers 
8. Some administrators and teachers have had unfortunate experiences with the 
re curriculum in the junior high school, and a few schools have discontinued it after 


a trial run or have made it optional rather than required. The total number and per 
centage of these schools, however, are small. Problems causing the most difficulty are 
(1) lack of teachers trained for core instruction, (2) lack of suitable rooms and equip 
ment, and (3) lack of suitable instructional materials. Some teachers report that the 


core makes €xCessiv 


Summary of a presentation by ROSCOE V. CRAMER 


A DISCUSSION of this topic, How Effective is the Core Curriculum in 
the Junior High School?, first requires a brief consideration of the growth and 


development 1 then the effectiveness of the core 
curriculum or common learnings program in modern junior high schools 


of the junior high school an« 


RUMBLINGS OF DISCONTENT WITH THE 8-4 
CHOOL ORGANIZATION 

There were many rumblings of discontent with eight-year elementary schools 
and four-year secondary schools from 1890 to 1900. However, there was not 
as much dissatisfaction with the eclementary school as with th econdary 
school. Educators in both the public schools and the higher institutions of 
learning were aroused when the report was made that only one half of the 
school children were actually going to school beyond the fafth or sixth grade 

Great and stormy debates were happening on whether to drop one year of free 
schooling above the sixth grade or to provide a new school to understand, guide, 
ind teach youth in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades—the most difficult 
developmental stage in the life of boys and girls 

After a number of years of investigation, it was fortunate that the purpose 
of the new school was to provide a more adequate educational program for 


Roscoe V. Cramer is Principal of the West Junior High School and Switzer Ele 
mentary School, Kansas City, Missouri 
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youth in seventh, eighth, and ninth grades and also to bridge the historical 





gap between the philosophy and practices of elementary and secondary schools 
But it was also unfortunate in the beginning stages of this new school that it 
was labeled a junior high school. Naturally, the junior high school soon be- 
came in philosophy, purpose, and practice another regular high school. 


RUMBLINGS OF DISSATISFACTION WITH THI 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOI 


Although the junior high school has spread rapidly and had been adopted 
n a 6-3-3 or 6-6 plan of school organization by more than half of the secondary 
hools by 1952. its purpose s ind practices are now being severely criticized and 


stioned. And during the last decade there have been more and more 
dissatisfaction with the junior high school. Such serious and bold 


ese have been made by both educators and lay citizens 


unior high-school curriculum does not meet the educational needs of 





early adolescent youth in a democratic society. Too often, in practice, it 
has just been another high school out of touch and understanding with the real 
nature and problems of boys and girls in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
Junior high-school organization is too frequently designed for teachers 

who are specialists in specific subjects in order to teach a subject rather than 
to aid, guide, and teach all the children who are now compelled to attend 
school until sixteen years of ag No longer can a large portion of the students 


who are slow learners, lazy workers, emotionally disturbed youth, indifferent 


students, and underpriviliged boys and girls be eliminated from school. There 
s legally no other place for them except to attend school or be in an institution 
r handicapped children. Students who repeat show little improvement. The 


trend is ‘get the best, then move on 
Junior high-school schedule of single class periods has often been difh- 
ilt for children who are too immature to change suddenly from one teacher 
for a whole school day in the sixth grade of an elementary school to six or 
n different teachers who are scheduled to teach daily 150 to 200 students 
five single subject class periods in most junior high schools. In many com 
unities. such as Roseville, Minnesota, adjacent to the cities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, parents refused to vote bonds to build three traditional junior 
gh-school buildings. They preferred larger elementary school buildings with 
ght grades. But when these parents were assured that the proposed junior 
high-school buildings would have classrooms in which their children would 
h 


work with one teacher for approximately one half of the school day, they over- 


whelmingly voted a $5,000,000 bond issue to build three junior high-school 
buildings 

i. Junior high school has often been too large and massive for younger 
hildren who become discouraged by the impersonal atmosphere that some- 
2,500 
more. In planning a building program for a core program in three modern 
unior high-school buildings in the Shawnee-Mission High School District, 


nes prevails where the enrollment ranges from approximately 1.500 to 
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terms of thirteen objectives claimed for it. The following 
tives and the responses of the teachers. The 
1ext to the la lumn the rank—signifying order of the objectives in 


terms of the teachers °'} responses that the objectives are being accomplished 


EVALUATION BY TEACHERS OF CLAIMS MADI 
FOR COMMON LEARNINGS 





Rank Order in 
rms of’ Yes 


Re ponse 


1. Provides impr 
Makes the trans 
easier 
Improves holdir 
Permits greater ind 
Promotes ade 


Promote 


Pron 

Xu nmuni 

Minimiz 

Impr 

Permit ; 

Makes facts and ideas more meat 
Permits greater variety of materials 
nciuding excursions 


' " , ' 
1S Detter scnooil 





common learnings teachers, as shown in 
orable ; le towards the common learnings program and 
hat it better serves the boys and girls at the seventh- and eighth-grade 
levels than would a single-subject program. Only fourteen of the sixty-two 
teachers taking part in the survey had doubts about the value of the program, 
and only three of these declared themselves definitely “unfavorable."’ The 
ninth grade is not included in the core program except in two of the four 
junior high schools and in none of the regular high schools. Therefore, the 
experiences of the sixty-two common learnings teachers chiefly refer to the 
common learnings program in the seventh and eighth grade in the data in 
Table I 
It is also significant to note that the principals, vice-principals, and counselors 
in the ten junior or senior high schools, Kansas City, Missouri, in which com- 
mon learnings are being taught in one or more grades were also interviewed 
about what they think of the common learning program. Ninety per cent of 
this group believe that the common learnings program serves the needs of the 
beginning high-school student better than the plan of single subject offerings 


The next problem is how much more effective could the core curriculum be 
in junior high schools if the teacher training institutions were aware of the 
necessity for preparing teachers to teach students in core or common learnings 


programs 
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Core Curriculum Offerings for Teachers in Universities and Teachers Colleges 

The number one problem cited by most superintendents and principals in 
initiating a core program is the difficulty of finding qualified teachers from the 
olleges of educat mn universities and teachers colleges. The continuing 
spread of th rogram, especially in the junior high school, and acceptance 
if the core | I number of administrators and teachers have caused 
the Ofh ot 1u i the United States to take a look at the extent to 


has been incorporated into education courses 


core curr 


nination of core program offerings in 86 of the 329 universities and 


Ile eS If r sessions of 1953 reve 1] that 6 


nbia, all 


wkshops in 


offerit RS 


ind teachers beginning to offer courses 
in summer terms for th teachers to teach in a core program. A 
te review of summer sess fferings would show more institutions 


P | 
COMpic 


nf 
among those pioneering in this area of teacher preparation There are also two 


other institutions, the University of Florida and the University of Minnesota, 


which offered core courses for teachers during the regular school year but not 
for the summer of 1953 

And finally, the last major problem in determining briefly the effectiveness 
of core programs is to examine the advancement that has been made in cur- 
riculum work. Is student-teacher planning a significant aspect of the core 


? So far in this discussion the core is generally recognized as having 


classes 
a distinct pattern of organization The time given to it is longer than that 
given to a single subject. A core class usually meets for a double period; in 
some instances three or four periods are included in the “‘block’’ for which it 
is scheduled. The core is not an added course. It replaces two or more sub- 
jects in different major areas of the curriculum.? Usually these are English 
and social studies, and one or sometimes two home rooms. When a teacher 
has two groups in the core program, each for two and one-half class periods, 
she frequently has two home rooms for guidance because the students are 
associated with their core teacher the longest period of time each school day 

T ype f Core Curriculum In an attempt to study the advancement made 
in curriculum work in the core classes of 519 secondary schools which par- 
ticipated in a study with the U. S. Office of Education, there were four fairly 
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It is apparent from the data in Table II that progress is also being made in 
extending the curriculum and in providing for more student-teacher planning 
As the core curriculum becomes more and more student-centered and less and 
less subject-centered, junior high schools will be using Types C and D—an 
advance in curriculum planning and work 

With the growth that the core curriculum | .5 made since 1943, particularly 
in the grades of the junior high school, and the dissatisfaction that still remains 
with the eight-year elementary school and the four-year high school, there is 
only one thing now that can keep the core program from spreading in present 
junior high schools. It is fear to change 


WHAT CAN THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL DO ABOUT THE 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PROBLEM? 


CHAIRMAN: Mrs. L. W. Alston, Hattiesburg, Mississippi; Chairman, High- 
School Service Committee, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


DisCUSSANTS 

Howard G. Spalding, Principal, A. B. Davis High School, Mount Vernon, 
New York 

W’. Fletcher Simpson, Principal, Shaker Heights Junior High School, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio 

Mrs. A. G. Link, Newark, New Jersey; President, New Jersey Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 

Andrew Merrell, Royal Oak, Michigan; Past President, Royal Oak High 


School Parent-Teacher Association 


Summary of a presentation by MRS. T. J. MIMS 


Bia home has virtually complete control of the child during the early 
informative years which authorities on child growth and development con- 
sider the most important years an individual lives as far as personality and 
character development are concerned. For this reason, the home is the basic 
institution in determining what children shall become in adolescence and adult- 
hood. It plays a more important role than any other institution or agency in 
causing a child to grow into an independent, self-directing adult or a malad- 


justed, perhaps delinquent or criminal, person. 

If we would prevent juvenile delinquency, and our important task is to 
prevent rather than try to cure it, we must build stronger homes. What are 
some of the things that must be done if our homes are to be strengthened? 
First, those of us who are parents must acquire greater maturity ourselves for we 
can bring to our homes and our children only as much maturity as we possess 
One of the most difficult jobs in the world is freeing children to be themselves, 


Mrs. T. J. Mims is Vice President of Region III of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. She lives in Greenville, South Carolina 
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their own way into the most they can hope 


un get about our responsibilities as parents 
need to know how children grow, what is 
access to the best thinking available today 
good in guiding children. Pamphlets such 
as those pret 1 by I Hymes of George Px ibody College for 
Teachers are excellent. TI itional Parent-Teacher magazine, official publi 
neress of Parents and Teachers, is, I think, the finest 

parents today 


how important the stability of the home is 
Sheldon and Elear shu of the Harvard Law School, in their extensive, 
scientific re mparing 500 delinquent with 500 nondelinquent boys, 


nt 1 
it ou 


e delinquents had been uprooted eight or 
yf the family, the need 

do things together, things such as going on picnics, to 
relatives. As to disciplinary practices, they found that 
far more than the parents of the nondelinquents 

Far less frequently did they reason with the 


ng told how important the mother is in child-rearing and 
hasize that rol Yet, th father mportant 


ific mistake when we do not recognize the fact. In this 


ks state: “There is no doubt that a warm tie between 

is of great significance in helping a boy to develop a whole- 

some set of ils through the process of emotional ‘identification’ with his 
father 

While we think in terms of improving ourselves and our own individual 

homes, we m emb ‘ ily one out 


ty 


of five crimes is committed alone, 
so we m ib happens to other homes, th products of which 
very definitely and sometimes very disastrously 

among children who come m the homes we gen 

+} 


ars rat if W 


ern ourselves with economi onditions 


things which 


pride in the organization I represent be- 

and everything which affects the welfare 

emphasizes the importance of the home? 

As Frederick Brown Harris, chaplain t 1. §. Senate, once stated: “The 
heart of the nation bea n its homes. When that heart fails, the American 


Dream is don For o a nation’s homes are the issues of its life 
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Summary of a presentation by EDWARD H. STULLKEN 


- subject assigned carries the implied assumption that, if the schools 


» something about the problem, delinquent behavior can be corrected. There 
no doubt some truth in this assumption, but juvenile delinquency is a com- 
lex problem and no one agency working alone can do very much. There are, 
however, some things that schools can do 
In the first place teachers and administrators can improve their knowledge 
nderstanding of e problem. Delinquency 1s not a separate and distinct 
It should be con ed more in the nature of a symptom of any one 
a combination of several underlying conditions, the roots of 
1 in the family life, the school adjustment, the environ- 
the community, or sometimes in physiological or psy- 
uild’s personality 
1 with all the problems of life, the delinquency prob- 
ncern should be primarily one of dealing with all 


yuent behavior will not likely result on the 


gnize that delinquent behavior has many different 

al contexts. From the educator's point of view de- 

and the teacher in looking for conditions that give rise 

cy will find many that are common to other kinds of poor learning 


broken homes, poverty, emotional conflicts, retarded mental de- 


pm poor neighborhood conditios etc. The school should study these 
nditions; should discover how some children learn delinquency under adverse 


other children in the same home, school, and neighborhood, 


nce and basis for emotional conflict, learn socially 

ol should discover how children can unlearn de- 

all the school must discover how 

} 


sirable social behavior an be learned 


in better schools of current practices for children who are delinquent 
oming so reveal three general levels of operation. These 

on the problem from the simplest to the most complex type 
personnel and services: (1) the work and responsibility 

teacher in preventing and correcting social maladjust- 

nt of school counselors, school psychologists, school 

consultants, whose specialized services aid and 

event and treat cases of maladjustment and 
different techniques 


employed and where specialized services are concentrated upon the more 


lasses and schools where 


Is cases nent 
es the responsibility from time to time of dealing with a 
delinquent child. Every teacher can have a part in helping to 


children who need special help in learning to adjust in a socially 


Stullken is Principal of the Montefhore Special School, Chicago, Hlinois 
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r can help build wholesome personalities by 
hildren for affection, for a feeling of belong 


and for an oF 


t portunity for creative expression 
counsel and guidance to help children and youth 


ty for self-disci 


supplement and facilitate 


important contribution to the 
problem. In this connection there ts 
1 school social worker in helping 


schools deal with problem children. All large school systems should provide 
means by which maladjusted children can receive the help of medical, psycho- 
logical, psychiatr ind guidar workers. In some cases the school can co 


ncies who can furnish such services to pupils 


ometimes are organized as units 

within regular scl uildings and also as spec ial schools. Detroit, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago ; ell as other cities have such special schools 
Su enters offer opp ity to deal informally with individual pupils and 
sts. Specially qualified teachers can be 


itary services for dealing with emotionally disturbed 


| y 


an be concentrated, and regular classrooms 


vhose symptoms of their disturbances are 


too severe children Special schools and centers 


usually pr curriculum offerings than regular schools 
They often are i y a ki combination of a special school and a child 


guidance clini 


In devel 


to meet the ‘problem of juvenile delin 
} J 
quency, experien ¥. iat certain principles should be followed. They 


y, 
should be considered venever the relationship of the schools to the delin 


opie 
i 


quency pr \blem is under discussion 
1. All children must have the right to develop into self respecting, useful 


II yf 
i 
citizens by the process of public education, and that right must not be abridged 


i 
by a handicap of any kind which can be eliminated or mitigated through the 
facilities and resources of the schools 


2. No program for problem children is sound unless it recognizes the fact 
that the behavior of such children is symptomatic and purposive. An objective 


attitude on art of school workers toward children’s behavior may serve to 


prevent pro ase rom developing 
Problem chil 
kind. There is no } 


4. School systems should provide for early identification and early diagnosis 
j 


f iffer from normal children more in degree than in 


} 
a 


1ard and fast line between normal and abnormal adjustment 


13 ; 
of children who are maladjusted 


5. The education of problem children requires a broader basis than that of 
mere intellectual development. These children often have warped personalities, 


and, consequently, their feelings and attitudes are the object of more concern 
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NTION 


personal, 


sens¢ of 


who may be 


antisocial home and 


ation for the problem 

between the interests of 

groups and interests of the great ma 
While these interests often conflict, the con- 
In general, place 
nade if that child may 
mn a normal group, even though it may be 

T ind additional services over and 


interests of all concerned 
group should not be 


above those 


is found whenever the 
pupils outweighs the benefits to the handicapped indi 


d. The exception to th rule 


regular group 
} 


jucation for the socially maladjusted will be condi 


qualified and trained personnel, both those 


idminister and direct it 


HOW CAN AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS BE INTEGRATED INTO THE 


INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM? 


CHAIRMAN: H. H. Anderson, Principal, Arse nal Technical High School, India 


napolis, Indiana 
SSANTS 


Prin ipal Central Juni 


1° High School, Winona, Minne- 


Assistant Director, Educational Servic 


es Motion Picture 
Association of America, Washington, D. ¢ 


Summary of a presentation by W. A. WITTICH 


I 


al materials implement the instructional program? 
us first answer would be: by creating an array of learning experiences 
to the understanding and accomplishment of the educational objec- 


legree not now available through traditional procedures and 
of audio-visual materials in the class 
emonstration relating to a traditional 


Audio-Visual Instruction at the Uni- 
Madison, Wisc 
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uation a film will 


tudience will be 


n has been 

1¢ audio-visual pro 

gram, w yd of carefully and effec- 
tively utilizing ch experience? At this point the audience will again be 


asked to viewing and learning from an unan 


Ins through a sixty-second film 

zations to be mad ill | (1) Through audio-visual materials 

lesirable | ling experiences can be created with a reality, 
now always characterized by some 


lly 
a degrec 
of the rently arrans lassroom | ig programs 2) That to experience 
audio-vi rather that careful planning, pupil- 
teacher particiy experiencing of, and follow- 
up planning are all 


as we realize them today 


nherent to the ectis ilization of audio-visual materials 


WHAT IS AN EFFECTIVE GUIDANCE PROGRAM IN THI 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 
CHAIRMAN: Laurance E. Winter, Director of Secondary Education, Portland 
Public Schools, Portland, Oregon 
DISCUSSANT 
And}, rincipal, Tucson Senior High School, Tucson, Arizona 
Z 2 1d hief ndary Education, State De} urtment of Public In 


Pennsylvania 


Summary of a presentation by HARRY D. ANDERSON 


Ax EFFECTIVE guid e program must upDI ntere: It should be 


the core influen n all the organized educational activity the school. It 
the superior, the maladjusted, and those who 
mass program. The department should be staffed 
aster teachers with special training in psychology 
1¢ philosophy of American education 
must influence every teacher, pupil, and the 
There are four basic services upon which the 
influence the morale of the 
It must be a part of the 


organiza 1 administration of the school. It must operate in such a 


e readily accepted and used by faculty and students. To do this, 


fashion 


rintendent Maine Townshir chool, Des Plaines 
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it cannot be set off in cubical offices as a station for discipline and record 
keeping. This important service has too often had its work curtailed by the 
over departmentalization of the secondary-school program. This department 
must be the co-ordinator or integrating agency that gives purpose to all that a 
school does to stimulate interest and meet the needs of the students 

The second service is concerned with projecting the counselling influence 
into the home, assisting parents to know the school program, and in many 
instances help parents to understand better their child. At Maine Township 
High School, the parents of each class are organize d. These parents select a 
committee from their membership to work with the home-room teachers, 
counselors, and students. These selected representatives from the four classes 
become the members of an overall committee to work with the superintendent, 
deans, and faculty to interpret the school to the community and to cvaluate 
the school program 

The third service is to provide, through the deans or special counselors, 
individualized service to students who need more assistance than can be given 
in the classroom, home room, or by the home-room adviser. This delicate work 
of dissolving frustrations, conflicts, controversies, and emotional upsets is 


‘ 


important to the student. However, as the guidance program becomes established 


and more teachers accept their responsibility, the number who need special 
assistance will decrease 

The fourth service is the supervision of an adequate testing program and the 
gathering of personal data concerning each student. This material must be 
screened, edited, and given to the home-room advisers with instructions as to 
how to use the information. This requires that teachers be trained to regard 
these data as privileged or confidential. This aspect of teacher training on the 
secondary-school level has been neglected and is often difficult in-service edu- 
cation. It is so difficult that counselors often file the data in their cubical and 
await the time when some one of the 500 students enters their office for a 
conference. Such lack of faith in the home-room and classroom teacher will 
lessen the effectiveness of a guidance program. Inactive accumulative records 
about a student is of no value to anyone 


This program is administered at Maine Township High School in much the 
same fashion as in other schools. The number of trained specialists will vary 
with the enrollment, type of school, or community. The administration of the 
program at Maine is in an Executive Committee consisting of the superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent, and four deans who devote full time to 
guidance. This committee meets weekly. Each dean becomes responsible for 
translating the program to the home-room teachets of a respective class. The 
home-room teachers and the dean meet once each month 


The home-room teacher is the direct contact person with the students. She 
has the accumulative record of each of the thirty students assigned to the room. 
Parents and home-room advisers are urged to get acquainted with each other. 
Since the adviser is with a student for all the time he is at Maine, this is not 
a difficult assignment. The home rooms meet daily. The program is augmented 
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by two full-time psychological counselors, two nurses, and two special teachers 
working in remedial reading and a speech program 

The extracurricular activities are, also, an important instrument in the guid- 
ance program. Consequently, the Executive Committee gives careful considera 
tion and counsel to the officers of the various organizations. While students 
are given large responsibilities, each is guided and assisted in every way possible 
to qualify him for responsible leadership. The extracurricular groups serve as 


le cisions 


2 ons 
reir skill in making « 


enriched laboratories where students can try out tl 


and assuming responsibilities This phase of guidance requires patience and 


much informal communication witl more mature 


» student leaders so that their 
judgment will prevent the club from attempting foolish enterprises 

To meet special problems, such as college scholarship, selection of a college, 
and the selection of a vocation, special instruction is given in the home rooms 
and vocational experts are brought in as are college counselors. The follow-up 
into college or employment should be an important activity of an effective pro 
gram. This ripe field for guidance is being neglected in most schools and is 


very sporadically pursued at Maine. An effective program of guidance must 


have expert leadership that is accepted by the faculty, students, and community 


I 
There must be created such a discriminatory sense of values that things worth 
while in education are eagerly desired. The program should assist each indi 


vidual to evaluate himself and to levelop permanent work habits and a cul 


tural outlook that will predict happiness and success 


Summary of a presentation by CHARLES L. STEEL, JR 





NE of th earest and 1 t concise statements of liding principles for 
a senior high-school guidar program ts available to all school administrators 
under the area of ‘““Guidar in the 1950 ed the | ?, Criteria 
Such statements, however, are of little value until they are translated into action 
and made a part of a school's set to youth. T) | where we ar 
going,” but then we must plan and direct our effo h there 
The responsibility for blishing tl era keeping 
members of tl taff 1 f its pury f he pris ipal 
He may, however, conven lelegate details of orgat tion t uccessful 
teacher who ts | repared t | 1 guidance progr teachers 
will rec gnize that guidar not new. It has been apparent tr very well 
taught classroom since the | f f t pul educatio ( lar hould 
never be recogniz iS a { te fur n, but 1 ! rt of 
the entire hool p , 
I 
Ev len of good gu { betor rve isses 
clubs, teams, and other social event igh t f 1 to be 
an organized activity through which planned serv be given to all stu 
dents, th participating staff mer ibers must be pr led with a yntinuous 


program of “in-service training 
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NI 


ognize the importance of all avail- 


ible aids. Mental hygiene report is well as standard tests, can be of in 
measurable assistat n our guidance service if their use is accompanied by 
good judgment. The clerical work which is required of staff personnel to 
maintain guidance records should be reduced to a minimum. Teachers and 
selors should thus be free to give a major portion of their time to individual 
inseling or group guidan 
If a guidance program is to be beneficial to all concerned, lines of com 
nunication between students, teachers, counselors, administrators, and parents 
nust be kept open at all times. We are all fearful of those things which we 
j understand. Like every dynami phase of educational service, our pro- 
gram of guidance should be frequently analyzed and re-evaluated. Only in 
that way can we determine the effectiveness of our program on those we are 
[ np 


WHAT ARE SOME SUCCESSFUL PUBLIC RELATIONS PRACTICES 
RELATIVE TO ATTACKS ON EDUCATION 


CHAIRMAN: Clarence A. Brock, Assistant Supervisor of Instruction, State De- 
partment of Education, Charleston, West Virginia 
DISCUSSANTS 
Herbert H. Helble, Principal, A 
Arr 4. Bellack, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27, New York 





ppleton High School, Appleton, Wisconsin 


A; L who criticize the p bli schools do not do so for the purpose of 


weakening them. There are many persons who sincerely hope to improve the 
hools by pointing out weaknesses, real or imagined. But there are others who 





re not engaged h riticism; they are trying to make the public schools 

ffectiy The difference between constructive criticism and destructive attack 
in often be distinguished only by the guiding motive for each, although | .0se 
who attack the schools are likely to proclaim loudly their desire to “help” the 
hools 

Virulent assults upon the public schools aris primarly from persons who 
have ulterior motives for destroying the schools. An editorial appearing in the 
Asbury Park (New Jersey) Press for Sunday, December 13, 1953, was headed, 
Those Who Attack Public Schools Are Usually Assailing American Democracy 
igi ntly, tl editorial say in part 

To b tk hools are often overcrowded and teaching staffs are frequently 

nadequate The are situations that arise not through any shortcoming on the part of 


Ablett H. Flury Assistant Commissioner of Education, New Jersey Departirent of 


lucation, Trenton, New Jersey 
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educat but be the pul has been lax in its responsibility to support an adequate 
lucat yst Yet ’ / th } licap it hard to fir in open-minded 
1 that hi hild is receiving an excellent education in the 
publi sch Nor have w yet f 1 a sane student f government t f sociology 
Ww t feel that ¢ pul 10 ire doing a superb bin we ge the fabric 
fd 
The persons who would destroy the schools dare not reveal their true pur 
pose. The opponents of { public education are so few in number that they 
resort to subversive methods. They organize or join groups in which there are 
likely to be | st critics who are sincerely working for the betterment of the 
schools. When they are entrenched in these groups, they arouse emotionalism 


I 
and suppress reason. They hope, in the mi ist of bitter discord and confusion, 


to divide the friends of the schools. Thus the enemies of free public education 


The alert school system provides systematic self-examination to see if it is 


sort from parents. It also evaluates as objectively 





as possible its successes and failures. Where change 1s indicated, and the power 
lies within the school itself, it makes changes to bring about the desired ends 
When community help is needed, the school faces the facts. Frankness is as 
important in weakness as in strength. By methods such as these, the schools 
gain friends and supporters; they offset “fringe” attacks 

Fortunately, the opportunities for free public education are so firmly fused 
into the concept of the American way of life that, while minor skirmishes 
may take place, the schools continue to receive the support of the péople. Even 
o send their children to independent or religious 
schools, when they give thought to American democracy, recognize that the 


those citizens who prefer 


way of life which supports free public education is essential if the kind of 


education they prefer for their children is to contjnue to exist. When freedom 


With our rapidly increasing knowledge of how pupils grow and learn, great 
changes have taken plac our schools since the adults of the community last 
sat in classrooms. Adults today are often puzzled about how the schools oper 
ate. If the people who are responsible for the preservation and improvement 
f iblic o act intelligently about the schools, they must 
be informed about the improvements which have been made 

Parents occasionally question their children about what goes on in school 


and receive surprising answers. When the boys and girls regularly bring home 


stories that reflect discredit upon the school, the parents are likely to build up 
a resentment against the school that is potentially explosive. Channels for the 
free flow of information between the homes and the schools are essential for 


a tension-free approach to the development and maintenance of good schools 


A few weeks ago, a parent's letter appeared in the Trenton (New Jersey) 
Evening Times expressing concern that the children were not made to study 
hard enough in school and ascribing current juvenile de linquency to " pro- 


gressive’ methods used in present-day education. Within two weeks, the 
Trenton Times gave considerable space on the editorial page to a reply from 
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OF 









Mrs. J]. C. Lambert, Jr., President of the Mercer County Council of Parent 


Teacher Associations. A few quotations from Mrs. Lambert's reply are illumi 





I 
ting 

Our schools are progr ve only in the sense that they take advantage of present 
lerstanding of how children learn. They know that people (whether young or 
1) arn y wi th un see the usefulness of the subject matter, when it has 

terest and meaning for then 
That why we see children apparently wandering at liberty in tl assroom. It 
busy and intent liberty, for tl work f be f a co ttee doing 
arch on several phases of a topic assigned to them In an hour's work on the 
king ¢ child learned the practical application of the arithmetic 
taught previously in a formal lesson. In the course of the week, he probably had 50 
s to delve into books for information for which he felt the need—although none 

was lab ling 


From Mrs. Lambert's reply you may correctly infer that the schools were 


g criticized because they wer onsidered rOgressi\ Her ire otl 





T} ( fod and ‘ 
P i n forced tudy; they a p 1’ whether tl I arned 
thing or not 
4. Disciy ! t f i 
Phe hools a lern gz der 


Partly, each of these complaints arises from the disposition of each mature 
ration to think that the young people of the coming generation are hell 
Although the distortion of this pessimistic viewpoint has been revealed 
me and again, most school administrators do not need to rely on such gen 
ration. Any alert school administrator knows how to get from his school 
inswers to thes riticisms. If they are not justified, | hould have 
nce at hand to refute them. If they are valid, he should be first to lead 
tion against them 
When the answers are secured, they should be made available and under 
od by all. There can be no assumption by the school administrator that any 
understands the full story of what the school is doing unless the school 
rogram has been thoroughly explained. Even teachers may not comprehend 
h about the school system except the orbit in which each operates unless 
efinite 


in is developed whereby the teachers come to recognize each others 


pecific procedures, there are several general ways in which 


school administrator may help to protect the schools against undeserved 


Without nan 





k 
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5. Provide ways in wi the teachers, puy par and the general pub 
understand the school progran They need to know how children grow and learn 
6. Er ize the board of education to take its full share of responsibility in adop 
ion of | ies and plans for the work of the school 
, P ! ‘ 
In summary yng system of free, publi education is basic to the Ameri 


can way of life. The people will support the s hools when they know the 


facts. The public relations program emanates from all the personnel of the 
school. Information about the school must be disseminated through as many 


channels as possible. It must be honest, using as much objective and factual 


material as possible. The school administrator and the board of education are 


risking the danger of attack from honest critics and subversive forces when 


they fail to keep the public informed about the work of the school 


Summary of a presentation by W. J. EHRENKROOK 


SPEAK only of practices in public education as this 1s the area in which 
| 
I have been working. The term “‘attack’’ is rather severe, meaning to battle, 


to assault, or to show violent opposition. Such reactions are not necessary and 
| ) 





an be minimized, if not eliminated, by an honest on of our mo 
cratic way of lif The beginning of this great was based upon th 
integrity and worth of the individual, and today it is ¢€ more important as 
t is our greatest natural resource. Public educatior the 1 ry 
for this philosophy, for it is only possible if we have an educated and 
nterested citizenry 
O f our early patriots said, “If people are well-informed and reach a 
group decision, it will not be far wrong." This does not mean the turning over 
of control and operation to the masses. Let me give xample Say that I 





wish to build l home 


id I have $50,000 to spend. What do I do? Why, I 


try to find the most competent architect possible. I t ll him how much I can 
end, what I want, and he takes over as my specialist. From time to time 
\ f t] t He liste to my su tio ind then tries t 
give me the type of I want. How he is the specialist and directs the 
whole operatior 

What I am trying to say that the public schools belong to th individuals 
within any nmunity. It is they who pay for the construction of the buildings 
nd th perat of th lucational gram. W ire the sj ilists in the 
yperat the prograt We must spend their money wisely; we must pro 

le a k with th wishes If “ f ally bel \ this the 
we n ttempt to find out what the community wants 

I / i slow to attach r t hemselves 
Likew ! t llow that, if they feel th ; art the edu 

nal 1 t will offer nstruct t rat tl 7 k 

Education today is available to more and more of our total school-age popu 
lation. Secondary schools are no longer for a highly selectiv group only, but 

W. J. Ehrenk h P pal of East High Sch Denver, ‘ ad 
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r the 


id m 


trators, ou 


masses sult is of necessity, 





The ¢ that the curriculum has changed 
ust continue to change to meet the needs of boys and girls 





As adminis 
primary concern is how to interest and involve the citizens of our 
ommunity in the problem to the point where they become an active, integral 
part of the team 

It 


practices 


is with this thought in mind that I offer for your consideration several 


that have had some degree of success. I do not relate these incidents 


is absolute or fool-proof, as the success of any activity is directly proportional 


to the personalities involved. They may, however, point up an idea that can 





used. Some of these are 
A. An effective PTA 
1. District Organization 


a 


b 






n 
Back-to-School Day 
School Community Day 


(1) Non-parents’ participation 
(2) Business and professional participation 





c. Parents’ Council on Curriculum 
School PTA 
1. Meetings—type and planning 
b. Parents’ Advisory Council 
( iniqu¢ 
B. The use of public opinion surveys 
.. oe e of a good aluation progra sta and diagnostic f inseling 
D. An active and effective student I (1) principals’ advisory council; (2) 
lub progra (3) public relations—interpreting the school; and (4) civic 
activities 


WHAT ARI 
PROGRAM FOR 


THE CURRENT CONCEPTS OF THE ACTIVITY 
ALL STUDENTS IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


Otto Hughe Indiana University, 


Bloomington, Indiana 


Principal, University School, 


HAIRMAN } 


DISCUSSANTS 

Kelly Dunsmore 
Michigan 

Russell H 
Ohio 


Pr new 
rin 


pal North Muskegon High School, North Muskegon 


Principal 


Rup} | Shaker Heights High School, Shaker Heights 


Summary of a presentation by R. S$. CARTW RIGHT 


HIS subj 


} ] 


aA 


is of great inter to all educators, because any modern high 


nect 
pact 
student body and the great educational values that can and should be a part 
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s of student An activity program measurcs up to this criter 


ia. The many 


pportunities for students to develop 


leadership, assume respor sibility, learn how to work with others, develop a 


gain the respect and accept the viewpoint of their fellow 

belonging and school loyalty. According to a 

¢ m ( lucation of the United States Department 

Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C., “Such participation ts 
ntial n ling puy in high school and avoiding drop-outs 

shor his group therapy ts a tremendous factor in building well-integrated 


uals who are purp¢ seful and who exemplify a high degree of emotional 
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1. The principal and teachers of a senior high-school faculty must be thor 
oughly familiar with the nature and objectives of a sound program of student 
activities and must be convinced of its value to the extent that they develop 
enthusiasm for it. There must be acceptance of adolescence, with sympathy 


and und 


2. The program must be based on and organized around the interests and 


}’ i 


rstanding of adolescent nature and its problems 


needs of adolescent youth. It must utilize the “developmental tasks” of youth 
as avenues for reaching its goals 
3. Students must actively participate in planning, organizing, and develop- 
ing the program in all of its aspects. The faculty and administration of the 
school must not be afraid of democracy in operation If the program is to be 
successful, students must be given real responsibility along with wise guidance 
and direction. As Dr. Johnston points out, this is the most crucial problem in 
the whole field of extracurricular activities and the one in which we have failed 
to the greatest extent 
4. Such a program places a heavy buden of responsibility on the administra 

tion of the school. It requires thoughtful planning, organization, and co- 
ordination. Good administration will include 

A. A careful survey of community life to determine its mores and re 
sources, study of the student body to determine needs and interests, and a can 
vass of the school to determine what opportunities may be made available for 
the most effective contributions to student growth 

B. A lequat provision for student activities in the laily schedule and in 
the weekly, monthly, and yearly program of the school 

C. The assignment of teacher sponsors, coaches, and guides who willingly 
1ccept their part in the student activities, who recognize the educational values 
in their assignments, and who are given time to discharge their responsibilities 


as part of their regular daily assignment 


I 
D. The development of an in-service program of training which is con 
tinuous and long-term in its nature. 
E. Administering the total school situation in such a way that the costs of 
school activities do not prevent any student from parti ipating 
F. As a means of encouraging all to engage in the program in terms of 


aeeenil j | Saas } a oe ts 
interests and needs, utilizing various devices for stimulating indifferent or timid 
students, while at the same time limiting the tendency toward excessive par 


ticipation of others 


G. Provision for adequate accounting and safeguarding of student activi 
ties funds 

H.. Organizing and d velop ng ade juat plans ng, directior 0-ordina 
tion 1 Sut rvision for student activiti 


5. Diversity and range of student activities should be provided in each school 
in accord with the nature of the community and of the interests and the social 
and cultural values found in it; activities should grow out of the school life 
and return to it to enrich it. This diversity and range must be such that every 


student can in some measure find an outlet for his own personal interest and 


needs 
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6. Competitive activities, such as athletics, debate, efc., must not be per- 
mitted to monopolize or crowd out other features which make for a well- 
rounded program 

7. Co-operation with outside agencies and organizations should be encour- 
iged, but such agencies should not be permitted to dominate student activities 
or assume undue influence in the life of the school 

8. Continual evaluation is an essential feature of any good student activities 
program. As a result of evaluation, new activities should frequently be intro- 
duced to replace those that have lost their usefulness as contributors to the 


enrichment of student experience and life 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE IN ATHLETIC POLICIES? 


CHAIRMAN: Cliff Harper, Executive Secretary, Alabama High School Athletic 
Association, Montgomery, Alabama 


DiISCUSSANTS 
Fred L. Biester, Principal, Glenbard Township High School, Glen Ellyn, 
Illinois 
O. T. Freeman, Principal, Wichita Falls Senior High School, Wichita Falls, 
Texas 





Summary of a presentation by HARRY J. MOORE 


, phases of this program have been considered from time to 
time by both high-school and college athletic associations. College presidents 
have felt this subject to be one on which they have written at length and in 
turn have been ridiculed by the press. It is a subject upon which there is little 
agreement when one takes the points of view of faculties, coaches, the general 
public, parents, and the press 

I propose to take the cynic’s point of view; namely, that the regulations 
should be so simple that we do not need an FBI to investigate the motives 
of each athlete who chooses to enter some institution of higher learning after 
leaving high school 

We must admit that college athletics, particularly football and basketball, is 
big business and that athletic prowess is a means of livelihood and in many 
ases much more remunerative than the professions requiring a great deal of 
wcademic training. Should we condemn or hinder the boy with athletic skill 
who seeks the school who can give him the training and the publicity needed to 
ecome a professional? Many an all-American has been made by the news- 
papers and few are chosen from losing teams. 








Harry J. Moore is an Assistant Superintendent in the Long Beach Public Schools, 
Long Beach, California 
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Gate receipts from football build stadiums and finance most of the minor 
athletic activities in many colleges, and winning teams attract the public. This 
most of whom er attend the school, take a proprietary interest 

im and insist on a winner or a new coach 
At this point the coach faces the task of gaining a victory or losing a job 
ibtedly, this is not tl ase in every college or university, but the history 
re a fact than fiction. A recent case where a 


two of their star athletes for violation of training 


a major emphasis on morals and manners were it 


that the infractions occurred during the football season and 


not applied until after the final game 


minded alumni of any college are a group who are not subject 
said by the collegiate associations or high-school athletic regulations, 
we all know, many old grads are easily convinced that a star high-school 


halfback would f it greatly by the academic offerings of Old Siwash and he is 
not averse to spending a few dollars to help such a worthy individual to pay 
the tuition fees and other necessary expenses at his alma mater 

If Westinghouse and Ford ; g to spend their money to provide 
ollege-trained engineers, of a group of M.D s provide a scholarship for 


some worth-while student who aspires to enter the medical profession, one 


may well ask what is wrong with providing the same opportunities to some 


husky bo ho desires a ge education and is willing to include three hours 


per day on the practice gridiron as part of his extracurricular activities 


I know of no way of preventing such undercover activity by any rule that 
| ss W 


ire willing to include a cross-examination with a lie 


shman on the football squad and a follow-up committee 


th f 
tf 


verily ie fa 


Under many collegiate association rules the coach must be shunned as if he 
ru It is ethical for the chairman of the music de 
school for the purpose or interviewing prospective 

iss, and some universities are having high-school 
versity and become acquainted with its campus 

but the quarantine en is hung over the 

| ng senior mig! ntaminate himself and 
athletic eligibility. Any ‘PP* arance of pros« lyting 
avoided, although the other de 


sideration to the athlete who, though he cannot 
rements, wishes to carry on an educational program 
ut on the Pacific Coast the phenom al growth of 
les the opportunity for this student, since many 


1 intensified athletic progr: and are com- 


res, junior college is a proving grounds from which the better 
Zo to the major colleges and universities after the two years necessary 
eligible for junior standing. However, strange things are happening 
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ATHLETIC POLICIES IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGI 
JOHN K. ARCHER 
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has engaged in ; ly of athletic partic in elementary and secondary 
schools publication ( L Alpieth Problen and Policies, 
is good in school ath- 


because it po < that 


should be read by everyone 
letics and call r the elimination of those practices which jeopardize the full 
realization of educational values. Issues and criticisms are considered, procedures 
and policies discussed, improvements advocated. Recognition ts given to the 

school representatives which have resulted in the establish 


standards for interscholasti competition 
high school and college are of signifi 


relationsh DS between 


Let's consider the problems which result from: (1) 


ussior 


(2) all-star promotions, and (3) the influence of 
’ 


ommercialism and high pressure competition The 


give us help in the recognition of 


mmissiot port can 
strength vercome the evils 


This quotation from th gives an excellent summary of false values 


d with soli 


1 financial ind ements 


ractices have bad psychological 


between schools a | I 
for college education made easier for athlete: 


hip.2 


For som our Joint Committee on Standards for Athletics has expressed 
ppos tion to solicitatior At our n ecting at Cincinnati two years ago a resolu 
tion requested that our Standard No. 10 be expanded to incorporate a statement 
rinciples which pointed to the abuses to be avoided. This statement 
lance procedures, recommended elimination of try 


Spec ned act pt 1 guid 
favoring the athlete, and ruled against athletic 


of seven P 


outs, Opposed discrimination 
‘scholarships 
The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has imple 


d these recommendations and pointed the way to an effective method of 


control. New athletic regulations issued by the North Central Association 


include the following 


lemned a 


ithletes seek 


eligible 
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The subsidization of athletes is strongly 
ships and “free ride through college 
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8. Outside organizations or clubs that engage lization 


a college are disapproved 
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accredited college or university is expected to refrain from practices that 
adversely the efforts of high schools to maintain clean athletics, such as 
recruitment, subsidization, and circumvention of admission requirements 


». The all-star promotion appears too frequently. Outstanding high-school 
ithletes are recruited to make up a team of ‘star’ players to engage in post- 
eason exhibitions. These ventures may be for the benefit of ‘‘charity,”’ for 
the profit of individuals, or for purposes of publicity. They violate the spirit 
of good standards for athletics, cause the boys to forfeit their eligibility in 
many states, and are, in reality, good examples of exploitation 

A star who is a senior may be duped into going along with a promoter be 
cause the glory gained overbalances his disloyalty to the rules of his school. He 
deserts his teammates whose supporting performances have brought him dis- 
tinction. He's willing to give up further participation in high school because 
he'll soon be out. If he goes to college, this violation will not be held against 
him 

The Joint Committee believes that a plan of continuous eligibility from high 
school to college would insure observance of good standards. Only those who 
ure amateurs are eligible for college teams. If colleges would agree to accept 
for athletic participation only those who have lived up to all eligibility rules 
throughout high school as well as between graduation and admission, another 
bad practice in athletics could be ultimately eradicated. 

3. The example of college athletics and the effects on the high-school pro- 
gram are of far reaching significance to us. We find that the commercial aspects 
are uppermost in some college athletic programs. In such an institution the 
oach must produce winning teams to keep his job. To pay for the stadium it 
sn't wise to lose too many games. To bring prestige to the alma mater, a 
team that frequently makes the headlines may be more important than a good 
department of philosophy. On this topic the Policies Commission has this to 
iy 


Colleges have gone very far, much farther than high schools, in developing athletic 


patterns marked by high-pressure competition, promotion, and commercialism. The all- 
ut efforts of those colleges that engage in “big time’’ sports to produce winning teats, 
draw big money by attracting spectators, and to sell broadcasting rights and other 


mcessions make a much sharper impression on the public mind than the more modest 
ithletic activities of most higher institutions 

When athletes in college do not have to meet the same scholastic requirements as 
ther students, the effects are unwholesome for both schools and colleges. The existence 
f a double standard brings into disrepute the entire intercollegiate athletic program and 
by bad example, makes the enforcement of eligibility rules in the interscholastic pro 


gram more difficult. 


With reference to athletic policies, what should be our relationships between 
high school and college? We've pointed with concern at practices and condi 
tions which have detrimental effects on our schools. By making our viewpoints 
known, we go on record as being opposed to these evils. Let's remember, how- 
ever, that we should do more than deplore the double standard. Schools and 


Ibid., pp 
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If the development of democratic citizenship is one of the major educational 
bjectives of our secondary schools, then, it follows that the principal must 
assume leadership in this co-operative and creative enterprise. He must be a 


ader, not in name only, but in action also 


If one of the functions of the school is to educate for democratic living, 
it follows that the faculty, community, students and administration must 
o-operatively contribute to the formulation of the school’s philosophy. Th 
will give the principal and his staff a sense of direction which must be trans 
ited into actual democratic practices. The students must benefit from these 
practices; otherwise, we cannot justify them. It is difficult to suppose that 
students can take part in democratic living while the teaching staff is denied 
participation. Therefore, it becomes the responsibility of the principal first, 
» set the stage, to help develop the school’s philosophy so that it will include 
the spacious avenue that goes between the school and home, the teacher and 
parent. Such an avenue must be built to invite and maintain two-way trafhc 

The second major responsibility of the principal is to set up his school 
ganization so that it will encourage maximum participation on the part of 
ull individuals, including students. If the spirit of democracy is present, 
the practice will follow 

However capable the principal of the secondary school may be, he cannot 
begin to match the combined intelligence of his staff. A sense of partnership 

the part of his staff is necessary if he expects worth-while results from 

process of forming policy through group participation. No principal 

s big enough, wise enough, or trained well enough to “run” a school 
ulone. It requires democratic leadership. It is, indeed, a co-operative enter 
prise 

With these brief statements leading to the formulation of a school philosophy 
through group participation, the principal of a secondary school should 
gradually be able to realize some of the following outcomes as a result of 
his democratic administrative techniques. It now becomes a growing and a 


reative proc ess 


In a democratically admis 1 school were iS mor lemocracy in the 
oms 
2. Democratic school administrati ) xe individuals, who are immediately 
responsible for the lucative prox to develop ; nore flexible prcegran adapted 
to the needs of you 
3. Democratic hool administration facilitates individual growth on the part of 
all who participate and, thus, develops more efficient leadership 


r 


4. Individuals grow through participation in co-operative thinking and planning 
nd they develop a { r understanding of the administrative and teachi proble 


x 


? 
5. Democracy in school administration permits individuals to gain experiences that 
are consistent with our Ar an fort government 
6. In a democrati he individuals learn to have more regpect for people 
a higher regard for facts 1 a greater desire to assume responsibilities 
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Teachers who help to determine policy have a better understanding of it; and 


with the added sense of partnership and responsibility, they become more concerned 


in carrying out their policy 

8. Co-operative decisions u ly are longer lasting and more universally accepted 
than the decisions of any one person 

), Democracy in administration releases individual abilities and powers of all 
the staff for the benefit of tl ntire school organization 

10. Graduates from a democratically administered school are better qualihed t 
assume their responsibilities as American citizens 

11. In a democratic school the individuals gain experiences which encourage 
critical thinking, close self-evaluation, and a desire to understand 

12. Collective help in probler lving leads 1 treater community concern for 
public scho 

13. In democra ‘ ndividuals zg attitudes mutual faith and good 
will which permit zg iching and p an atr vf understanding 


and freedor 


Summary of a presentation by MATTHEW P. GAFFNEY 


A+ THE beginning, I should like to emphasize one idea that to me 


seems fundamental. Before we can expect any good outcomes of democratic 
administrative techniques, we must establish a strong democratic philosophy, 
accepted by pupils, parents, faculty, and administration. This philosophy, | 
believe, ought to be stated in writing. Because of limitations of time, I shall 
discuss only three techniques; namely, student councils and allied clubs 
faculty councils, and parents councils. I shall take my illustrations from the 


school with which I am associated 


THE STUDENT COUNCI 


First, let us consider the student council. At one time our council spent a 
I 

year discussing and writing out its philosophy. Thus the members had a good 

idea why the council existed and a guide for their activities. Over the past 


twenty-three years, outcomes of their work that seem have lasting value are 

1. Development of student organized and controlled study halls—Starting 
in a modest way with a few students, these now take care of five of the seven 
study halls in operation each period. The council organizes the study halls, 
supervises elections for student supervisors, and holds training sessions for 
these supervisors. The study halls are very successful 

2. Development of an honor m—General or class assemblies are held 
each semester to explain the purpose of an honor system. Each class (as 
English 1A) votes whether or not it wishes to participate. We believe that 
the council has changed the attitudes of students toward cheating and has 


markedly raised standards 


Matthew P. Gaffney is Superintendent of New Trier Township High School 


Winnetka, Illinois 
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3. Development of an inter-school coun: il with our nearest neighbor and 


eat athletic rival, Evanston Township High School—At one time relations 
between the two schools became so bad that there was serious consideration 
of discontinuing all athletic relations. The inter-school council by developing 
many get-togethers of non-competitive nature, such as “Swap Hops” where 
a senior party for both « hools is held one night at Evanston and a junior 
party for both schools on the same night at New Trier, has created a whole 
some relationship between the two student bodies. 

i}. Organizn he Halloween part) Years ago Halloween was an evening 
to be dreaded. Now the council organizes a huge party that utilizes the 
entire plant—movies in auditorium, dancing in dining hall, swimming in 
pool, bingo in the library, roller skating in one gym, handball in others, club 
booths of Halloween stunts in field house, and so forth. This year forty 
parents’ and thirty teachers helped—2,000 pupils attended. The party has 
ended Halloween troubles 

5. Studying recreational needs—The council decided a few years ago that 
there was a shortage of opportunity for the non-dater and developed “gym 
jams" and “sock hops.” These are non-date affairs, with many activities 

addition to dancing 

6 Der prt the budvet and the é , ticket for ; acliville 


the financing of the activities and 


This gives the students understanding of 


develops responsibility 

7. Chartering all clubs—Any group of ten students that has a faculty 
sponsor and a written statement of purpose may apply to the council for a 
charter. 

8. Control of student dining hall—After years of unsuccessful experimen- 
tation, the solution was found by using a council committee with representatives 


from each adviser room. Although a faculty member is availabl 


uch period in 
case the council head wishes to consult with him, he ts not present in the student 
dining hall 

Paralleling our council are two other organizations which were in existence 
before the council—the “New Trier Girls’ Club” and the ‘Boys’ Tri-ship 
Club.” All girls belong to one and all boys to the other, but elected boards 
and their committees carry out the program. These clubs organize all the 
service organizations, raise all moneys for charitable purposes, manage all 
drives, plan most of the dances, have responsibility for orientation of all new 
students, and so forth. A few of the good outcomes in evidence this year 

1. Senior helpers—Seniors assisted in all freshman adviser rooms (home 
rooms) the first eight weeks to help with the orientation of freshmen. 
Committees helped all new students entering, above freshman year, to get 
acquainted. Girls called on all new girls moving into the community and 
took them as guests to parties and school events. 

2. A traffic squad of over 200 boys—They are divided into teams and are 


on duty directing auto traffic before school in the morning, after school in the 


afternoon, and at all evening affairs 
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They are on duty every period to meet visitors 

and parents 

4. Door guards—They are on duty only during lunch periods to keep 
pupils from coming into corridors and from disturbing classes 

5. Usher corps.—They are trained to be on duty for all uses of the audi 
torium or building, and in our school that means constant service 

6 Publi re lati ns committees 

7. Dance committee 

8. Dinner committe The boys have a boy-dad dinner one year and 
mother-son the next; and the girls have the alternate dinners—mother- 
daughter one year and daughter-dad the next 

friendly banqu The purpose 


Hing wane al 
5 al | 


1 ' 
IP all PITis 


10. Student aid commuttees—They raise money to help needy students 


I 
11. Ticket committee This group distributes tickets for the big school 


affairs 


l ( bn ) This year the students collected twenty-two tons of 


clothing for Korea, as well as sponsoring drives for Red Cross, March of 


Dimes, Tuberculosis Association, and pre-Christmas workshops 


13. Employment committee These are to he Ip boys and girls who want odd 


obs. People in our community phone in and are connected with Tri-shiy 
I I I 


or Girls’ Club offices 


14. Scholarshi| mmittec The main job of these clubs has become 


raising money to help boys and girls who need assistance to go on to 


college. Last year these clubs raised and awarded $15,000 in scholarships 

15. “Lagniap pe The main money-raising activity for students has become 
the mid-semester student talent show. It plays four nights to packed houses 
and is one hundred per cent student planned, written, directed, and con 


trolled. This year over 1,000 students tried out for parts 
In any one semester, we ha' SO boy ind { rls piving t least a period 


a day to some school job organized under one of these organizations. While 


all organizations must have a faculty sponsor, we put emphasis on student 


I 
initiative, student planning student control. The final good outcomes are 


not only in activities but in good citizens taking responsibility and becoming 


mature, civic-minded men and women 


FACULTY COUNCII 


The faculty council in our school is a democratic technique that brings 
good results. Our council meets once a month, discusses anything pertaining 
to the welfare of the school or faculty, publishes the minutes of their meetings 
and making them available to all teachers, and invites other teachers to visit 
at any time The council is an elected body. It sets up sub-committees 
such as salary committee, building committee, social committee, curriculum 
committee, committee on records and forms, committee on use of adviser 
room time, and so forth 
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We are in the midst of a major building program. Last year the faculty 


building committee met every two weeks for four months—in five-hour 
sessions—from 4 P. M. until 9 P. M. with dinner served by the school 
Thus they have moved along step by step with the architects and school board 
and have in turn brought in every teacher in school whose work will be 
affected by the building plans 


The curriculum committee is this year studying our overall picture and 
working with department heads. The curriculum committee also meets with 
and works with the parents’ curriculum committec In other years this 
committee has studied courses for retarded children, courses for students of 
superior ability, democratic processes in the classroom, the crowded curriculum, 
the place of extra class activities, and so forth 

The salary committee has for years had one or more meetings a year directly 


with the board of education 


THE PARENT ASSOCIATION 


Our parent rganization is six years old. We do not see now how we ever 
rot along without it. It has a central council, class councils—v.e., freshman 
ophomore, junior, and senior special committees such as program committee, 
urriculum committee, student affairs committee, special services committee, 
publicity committee, safety and law enforcement committee, and budget and 
finance committee 

Several offerings in the curriculum stem directly from suggestions by the 
parents’ curriculum committee or from this committee in connection with 
tudent council or faculty curriculum committees. Examples are: driving 
training, an elective senior course in family living, and a unit in speech 
for ninth-grade pupils taught by trained speech teachers 

A series of senior parties known as “senior canteen” are the direct result of 
onsideration by the parents student affairs committee. Working with the 
students, this committee succeeded in bringing the private Christmas dances, 
which for many years were held in ballrooms in Chicago, into the school 
gymnasium and under supervision 

One successful activity of the special services committee has been to 
establish an insurance plan for students, publicize it with students and 
parents, and get the majority of students enrolled 

The publicity committee publishes a pamphlet four to six times a year 


which reaches all parents 


The program committec plans the entire year's program in co-operation with 
the faculty and administration and furnishes hosts and hostesses for the parent 
acher conference nights 
The work of the council has tapped areas of interests never rea hed before 
Our school has eighty-three adviser rooms of about thirty students each, 
rganized by class and sex. One room, for example, will be made up of 
tty sophomore boys with a man adviser. The parents of each room now 
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have meetings on the special problems of this group. The parents of one 
such room this year have monthly meetings 

While these meetings take much time of the administration and faculty, 
we had proof this year that it paid off when our district voted on a bond issue 
of nearly six million dollars to modernize and enlarge part of our plant, and 
passed it by a 5 to 2 majority. The work of our parents was largely responsible 
for the favorable vote 

There are many other techniques of democratic administration; I have only 
given examples. However, techniques in themselves, valuable as they may 
be in carrying out democratic processes, would be purely machinery of 
organization unless the right spirit motivated the operations. An accepted 
democratic philosophy will cause any school to develop techniques that fit 


its own situation 


WHAT ARE THE CHARACTERISTICS OF AN EFFECTIVI 
PROFESSIONAL GROWTH PROGRAM 


CHAIRMAN: L. H. Shillinglaw, Principal, New Hampton High School, New 


Hampton, Iowa 


DISCUSSANTS 
W. E. Campbell, Principal, Norview High School, Norfolk, Virginia 
Howard Kirksey, Director, Graduate Division, Middle Tennessee State Col 
lege, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


Summary of a presentation by FRED C. SLAGER 


a. THE brief time assigned me I would like to deal as realistically as 


possible with only three phases of what | consider desirable characteristics 


of an effective professional growth program 

First, it should involve a shared participation by all those represented in 
the improved learning activity—the sole objective of professional growth 
This would not only be the teacher, but the administrator, the student and 
the community, each playing an overlapping, yet, nevertheless, important 
and distinctive role in the common purpose. Teachers hold the strategi 
opportunity and responsibility at the learning level for they touch most 
directly the object of all professional growth—the student potential for desirabl 
change and development. In an effective professional growth program, the 
teacher carries several roles. One role of the teacher in an in-service education 
program is that of assuming leade rship. Among the major responsibilities of 
the teacher ina le idersh p role are 


1. Helps clarify the underlying philosophy and goals of the group 
2. Helps the group identify problems 
( linator of (¢ 


Fred ¢ Slager 1 rd 
of Columbus, Ohio 


Columbus Public Schools 
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3. Helps devise a plan for attacking the problem 
liz ‘ r | ' na ' 


; Utilize technr iques rs HM p pi n ‘ i 1a n 
5. Accepts decisions of the group and shares in carrying such decisions into effect 
Another role of the teacher is as an effective participant in an in-service 
ducation program. In this role he assumes such responsibilities as 
1. Promotes co-operative atmosphere within the group 
Helps clarify goals and problems of the group 
Shares information and 
4. Assumes a fair share of responsibility 


resour°rce 


5. Helps evaluate group procedures and progress 
Perhaps the most challenging role of the teacher in an effective in-service 
lucation growth program is to assure for himself a spirit of continued profes 


onal growth. This spirit would be characterized by meeting such responsi 


10US f formal and informal 
2. Maintaining : e membership in professional organizations most significant 
wn needs 
3. Broadening persor ackgrounds through enriching work experiences, travel 


1 appreciation of Ut ‘ 


ar ‘ 
4. Sharing actively in the lif school and community 
< 


Constantly and ntinuously evaluating his entire teaching program and pro 


ervices 


Certainly a most significant, desirable characteristic in an in-service pro 
fessional growth program would be the effective participation of the adminis- 
trator and staff personnel of all levels of responsibility. In the last analysis, 
the sole responsibility and function of all staff personnel and services is to 

ntribute toward the creation of optimum learning opportunities and ex 
eriences for boys and girls 

[he principal is a strategic person in any professional growth program 
because of his position. While the role may vary with the unique needs of 
the school, it is the responsibility of the principal to 


1. Provide an optimum educational climate in his school—a climate which is 
favorable for all teachers to make use of their present education and feel stimulated 
learn more as they work together on problems of instruction 
Provide encouragement, direction, and co-ordination for program improvement 
n the individual sch 
3. Provide leadership which stimulates individual and group creativeness and 
tablishes a more lasting foundation of acceptance and loyalty to a program that is 
ng developed through consensus of group opinion and through group action 
4. Assume the role of consultant—since he is in close touch with his school and 
ws his teachers, pupil ind the community, he is in a position to render more 
pertinent, immediate, and timely assistance than can outside consultant resource people 
5. Provide, through in-service programs, guidance for teachers in making the 
’ 


ymetimes slow transitions from teaching for retention of facts to a learning situation 


mmmMent 
opment 


behavior deve 
n-service education activities, involving curriculum development, should 
nclude the contributions which can and should be made by students and 
ty representatives, but the time limitations of this discussion do not permit 


their consideration as a part of this paper 





SECONDARY 
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classroom level, in-service 
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the communi 


To the teaching protessi 


Summary of a presentation by MARK N. BURKHART 


An EFFECTIVI professional growth program will b 


program be characterized by 

I. A creation of interest among staff members in new and better techniques 
of instruction along the lines of (a) instructional tactics, (b) community 
sources, (c) texts and other printed materials, and (d) visual aids 

II. Improved pupil-teacher relationship manifested . 
the pupil as an individual, (b) interest in pupil's home, an ( oncern 
for pupil’s problems that directly or indirectly affect his school | 

III. Increased knowledge of and interest in e community shown by 
nformation about (a) historical background and heritage, (b) opportunities 
for employment, and (c) programs of other youth development organizations 
ind their programs 

IV. The development of tolerance toward individual differences among 
pupils based upon the pupil's (a) ability and (b) background because of 
race, home conditions, and religion 


V. A development of a sense of humor and a feeling of “‘a 


he classroom which is demonstrated by the teacher being (a) relaxed, 
friendly, and (c) sympathetic 


VI. Engendering in the teacher a keen desire to succeed in promoting the 
growth of students (a) mentally, (b) physically, (c) morally, and (d) 
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WHAT PRE-INDUCTION EDUCATION AND OCCUPATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES IN THE ARMED FORCES FOR STUDENTS? 


CHAIRMAN: Alva R. Dittrick, Principal, Addison Junior High School, Cleve 
land, Ohio 


DIsCUSSANTS 
Waldro J. Kindig, Principal, Dwight Morrow High School, Englewood, 
New Jersey 
George M. Richardson, Principal, Hoffman-Boston High School, Arlington, 
Virginia 


Summary of a presentation by LLOYD W. ASHBY 


es armed forces, for the first time in our history, seem by necessity to 
have become an important and permanent factor in the nation’s lif This 
promises to continue into the foreseeable future. It is a significant change 
for all of us, and particularly and personally so for high-school boys and 
girls 

The world situation—the cold war or the cold peace, as you choose—is a 
war of ideas. And it remains a war of ideas even when it becomes hot as in 
Korea. 

Youth is affected by military service at a period in life when normally two 
major decisions are made—choice of a life work and choice of a life mate 
Individually and collectively we must necessarily learn to live with these 
problems. Like other difficult problems of our day they cannot be neatly 
solved; we must learn to live with them 

In such a situation, what pre-induction education is needed? 

The best program of general education we can provide seems to be the 
obvious answer. Realizing that our way of life is at stake, schools and 
teachers have a specific and definite responsibility to help each individual 
reach the limit of his potentiality—as a student, as a person, as a citizen 
Good schools cannot be satisfied in this time of crisis with less than their 
best. Too often we become complacent, look for alibis rather than solutions 
to our problems. The armed forces, like other large employers, need the 
services of generally capable individuals 

Certain facets of general education need special emphasis. Citizenship 
education in its broadest sense should be stressed. If this be a war of ideas, 
then those who carry the burden should know what the struggle is about 
What is democracy? What is Russian communism? What are the rights 
and freedoms we cherish and for which we sacrifice our youth and our major 
resources? These are matters of values. Every high school should have 
a thorough course in what freedom, as we know it, means. The high school 


Lloyd W. Ashby is Assistant Superintendent of the School District of Cheltenham 
Townships Schools, Elkins Park, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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should also be organized as to indicate what freedom means. The danger 
of losing our freedoms while we seek to defend them on foreign soil is a 
matter of direct concern to every student and citizen. Good citizenship should 
be inculcated before military service. The armed forces are not properly to be 
regarded as a kind of “reform” school for young men who are maladjusted due 
to deficiencies in home, school, or community 

A recent newspaper headline referred to boys in the U. S. armed forces 
is “Ambassadors of Democracy This is particularly significant in a cold war 
period. While many of our boys in service have been representative of the 
best in our tradition, others have not. The armed forces attempt to stress 


this point in their training. The schools should do much more at the secondary- 


school level. Knowing something of world geography, foreign languages, 
world customs and traditions—these are part of general education, but they 
are also essential tools for good ambassadors and representatives of the 
democratic tradition 

If boys are to be ambassadors, then teachers must be “statesmen” of 
freedom in the best sense. Conscious realization of our place as teachers in 
the world struggle lends dignity and meaning to the daily task 

The services need healthy personnel—healthy in mind, body, and spirit 
These facets of health, more closely related than we formerly believed, are 
the foundation for a productive life. Admittedly larger than a school problem, 
the secondary school nevertheless has a vital share of responsibility in this 
general area. The secondary school cannot shrug off its share of responsibility 
for physical, mental, or spiritual defects which are possible of improvement 
at that level. Much more work and probing of what the school can do in the 
area of health, broadly conceived, is needed. We have only begun to fight, 
so to speak, on this point 

The services need personnel well grounded in the tool subjects. They 
need to have the best command possible of the skills of reading, mathematics, 
sciences, Communications—each having reached somewhere near his potential 
in the use of these basic tool skills. This implies special provision for 
slow learners, gifted learners, and the average boy in the high school 

Guidance relative to the armed forces is a secondary-school responsibility. 
In addition to basic educational services, boys need understanding and puidance 
relative to the armed forces. The situation is a complex one and parents 
as well as students appreciate help. The information relative to the armed 
forces is so voluminous and scattered as to make it difficult to get a compre- 
hensive view. In an effort to improve this situation the writer prepared and 
distributed a mimeographed pamphlet, “Youth and Military Service” to the 
homes of junior and senior boys in Cheltenham High School. Issued originally 
January 1, 1953, it was intended to form an overview of the total situation for 
ready reference. Sections in the pamphlet deal with these topics: Stay in 
School; Military Legislation and Policies; Selective Service, (How Selective 
Service works; Classifications, Deferments, Period of Service); The Regular 
Armed Forces; Officer Training Opportunities in Service Schools, in College, 
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in Regular Service; and Opportunities in Reserve Components. We believe 
this material to be effective guidance material in regard to the armed forces 


In addition, on a given date in the spring of the year we ask representatives 
of the various forces to participate in a panel discussion on the subject. All 
appear on the same program. This ts unification at work. It has been satis 


factory to the boys and to the armed forces 


Summary of a presentation by MAJOR ROBERT L. DUNCAN 


¢8 national security rests upon an adequately trained, young man 


power reserve, Cc ntinual!ly Sut plemented by nen eighteen and nineteen 
! 


years of agi It is this age that offers the most logical break in the life 


program. High school is over; careers and college are in the future. Few 


; 


have acquired such skill as to be indispensable to industry or agriculture and 
very few have dependents 

Education is the backbone of the modern Army. The military forces of 
today are made up of specialists—men who know the fundamentals of 
electricity, the principles and applications of mechanics. The Army needs 
men with broad educational backgrounds, men who can assume leadershiy 
With this in mind the personnel procurement policy of the United States 
Army is to encourage America’s youth to remain in school—then, after 
graduation to continue to college or consider a career in the Army. An 
individual's value to the Army is in direct proportion to both the general 
and specialized training he can absorb and effectively use The better 
prepared he is before he enters the service, the sooner he will be ready for 
leadership, specialized duties, and advancement 

Some educators ask Why should the schools take the time to orient the 
student to his two or more years in the military? Isn't it enough that the 
Army disrupt his plans for a career or for college, virtually two lost years 
This type of thinking is common with parents as well as educators. There 
is an answer. Look around and see what the Army has to offer in the way 
of education and preparation for a civilian job. Help the student plan those 
years in terms of a lifetime job. If he gives as much time to planning his 
Army years as he gives to choosing a college, the years in service can be a 
constructive, positive experience 

Each increase in military technology has made increasing demands for 
skills and leadership in the Army. It is to the Army's as well as the soldier’ 
advantage that he serve in that field in which he is most interested and 
skilled 

High-school counselors can perform a great service to their students by 
presenting to them sincerely and without bias the real values of Army 
service. Many school systems have already started a pre-military orientation 


Major Robert L. Duncan is Educational Liaison Officer, Office of the Adjutant 
General, Department of the Army, Washington, D. 
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program and many have it under study. There is a wealth of material 
available for this purpose. You should have in your school the United States 


4rmy Occupational Handbook, Army Occupations for Young Men and Women, 
Your Career in the U. S. Army, and Straight Talk About Staying in School 
[The Department of Defense and the U. S. Office of Education have been 
hard at work on the problem and have distributed to high schools and 


braries throughout the country excellent material for military orientation 


The Army 1s f{ 
made available for use in high schools during the next school year. Thess 


yreparing a complete kit of orientation materials which will 


iterials will include a suggested pre-Army orientation course, an orientation 
booklet with a teacher's guide and a student pamphlet, an orientation motion 
ture film portraying a soldier's first few months in the Army and emphasiz 
the Army Specialized Schools Program, and finally, included in the kit 


vill be Army career briefs and student pamphlets 


To acquaint students with the educational opportunities available in the 
an orientation course should outline the Army Training Program 
are eighty-seven technical courses for which qualified high-school 

graduates may enlist directly. Almost every course prepares the student for 
1 technical job in civilian life. Where no schooling is required for any one of 
the 340 occupational specialties in the Army, on-the-job training prepares the 
rainee. Most Army installations have organized classes in numerous fields 
[he United States Armed Forces Institute offers correspondence courses toward 

‘llege degrees to men and women in the service all over the world, and 

iny American universities have instructors conducting courses at overseas 

iscs 

As well as providing formal education, the Army | 

’ 


haracter building. Church attendance is encouraged and 


suts great emphasis on 
: 


stress is placed upon 
teamwork, clean living, and discipline 

The high-school boy who knows that his experience in the Army can be ex 
tremely valuable to him and augment his life plans, whether they be for a civilian 
yr an Army career, will adjust to his changing environment with very little 


uble. On the other hand, the student who fears military service because 


1¢ knows nothing about it drifts through his last year of high school without 


notivation and lacks an understanding of his military obligation 


We have just celebrated George Washington's birthday. I will read a state 
rent of his which points out his attitude toward our defense It may be laid 
iown, as a primary position, and the basis of our system that every citizen 
who enjoys the protection of a free government owes not only a proportion 

his property but even of his personal services to the defense of it, and 
onsequently that the citizens of America . . . from eighteen to fifty years of 
age should be borne on the militia rolls, provided with uniform arms, and so 
far accustomed to the use of them, that the total strength of the country 
might be called forth at a short notice. . . .” He also said, “ if we desire 
eace it must be known that we are at all times ready for war.” 
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Let us heed our first president's advice and counsel our young people that 
a period of military service is not only our patriotic duty but may offer a 


rich experience and a rewarding career 


Summary of a presentation by COMMANDER EDWARD F. RYE 


Ri aceicans R RYE pr sented the Navy's peacetime problems of training 
and education and the need for high quality imput of both officers and enlisted 
men for the accomplishment of the Navy's peacetime mission. His discussion 
included a broad outline of the Navy's educational program and facilities 
available for its implementation. The problem of job code classification is 
being solved in order to obtain maximum utilization of naval manpower 
This system provides a correlation between similar civilian and navy occupa 
tions. The Navy Occupational Handbooks were described as an aid for those 
who wish to evaluate the opportunities for young people who desire to make 
the Navy a career. He stated that the Navy recruit must be a man capable 
of absorbing highly technical training and, for this reason, must be one who 
has received as much secondary-school training as possible. As a result of this 
requirement, the Navy has placed the secondary school as one of the salient 
points of focus in the pre-induction program of education. This additional 
emphasis is a relatively new concept developed out of the technological pro 
gress of the last two decades, and has brought on the necessity for closer 


liaison between professional educators and military planners 


Edward F. Rye is a Commander in the United States Navy and isthe Officer in 
Charge of the U. S. Navy Recruiting Station in Chicago, Illinoi 


Summary of a presentation by MAJOR LEWIS M. ROBINSON 


L, IS imperative that the peoples of all nations adjust their thinking to 
the changing world, a process that you here are hastening in the United 


States. It is well that you are, for in a Democracy such as ours the informed 
citizen is the ultimate judge of our national policies. If we as a nation can 
free our minds from habitual thought patterns and see with open perception 
the world and our relationship to it, we will be better equipped to inspire 
new policies and better qualified to judge their worth 

Much has been written about the changes in industry and the American 
way of life by the implementation of new modes of ransportation, such as 
the railway and automobile and air travel. However, I feel that air travel 
has not received its proper perspective within the above. In fact, the majority 
of people do not realize its full significance and the important part that 
it plays in world politics and their actual survival in case of atomic or 
hydrogen warfare. It is hard for them to appreciate that days have become 


Major Lewis M. Robinson is Chief of the Procurement Section, Headquarters 
Flying Training Air Force, 3500th Personnel Processing Group, Waco, Texas 
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hours and hours have become minutes. It is like trying to visualize distances 
in light years where the distance is so vast the human mind cannot comprehend 
it. The air age is a reality, yet few people comprehend it 

As a teacher in civilian life at both the high-school and college levels, and 
having visited some eighty colleges throughout the United States and speaking 
to hundred of college students and faculty members, I fully appreciate the prob- 
lems that educators face in the pre-induction education of their students. I am 
also well aware of the problems encountered by the Armed Forces with the 
young men of today. Through all ages, young men have experienced difficulty 
adjusting to military service, but this difficulty seems to have grown to greater 
proportions in recent years, /.e., since World War II. In America, we have an 
ipproximation of what is called a “citizens army’ in which our government has 
tried to make military service simply another form of American life. By increas- 
ing the ability of young men to perform their civic duties, aviation education 
an make a significant contribution to national security. By modifying school 
curricula in response to new social influences, educators can better prepare 
students for the realities of the world of today and tomorrow. They can achieve 
this objective to an important degree by helping the youth of today to under- 
stand, evaluate, and relate the capabilities of aviation to the rest of their environ- 
ment. The Air Force is fully aware of the importance of aviation education to 
mur national growth and development. 

It is imperative that our young men of today be schooled in democracy 
and the importance of their military service to their country. In many in- 
stances, young men have been heard to say that the time spent in the military 
service is time lost to them. Truly it is if they enter the service with that 
uttitude, and it is also a great waste of time to the service that they enter 
is well. Our Air Force of today is extremely demanding of individuals 
who possess highly technical skills. These cannot be taught and put into 
effect within a minimum two-year enlistment. For a young man of today to be 


properly trained to bring that training to focus, so that he can serve his 


country to the best advantage, requires approximately a five-year tour of 
luty 

I said a moment ago that, by educating our citizens, we inspire new ap- 
proaches to national problems and make more valid judgments of some of 
ur national policies. You who are working in the field of education can make 
a significant contribution to national security. In the world of today, military 
strength is essential to national security and, of the component elements 
of our military strength, aviation is of towering importance. It is necessary, 
therefore, that our national understanding of air power and particularly of 
nilitary air power be superior to that of other nations 

During the past ten years, there has been a decided decrease in interest 
n aviation by our young men today. I feel this is brought about (1) by a 
ack of understanding of the importance of the air age, (2) by a failure to 
ippreciate how each one of us is bound more closely with the world at large, 
und (3) that peace can only be obtained by a collective effort 
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Apart from formal education, military life, in itself, is an education for 
any young man who has yet to make his mark in this world. As in no other 
field, he is taught to get along with his associates, he is taught to co-operate 
in a common endeavor, and he is taught to hold responsibility. Formal 
education can be increased within the United States Air Force, for there are 
innumerable educational avenues open to the service man Correspondence 
courses through the United States Armed Forces Institute offer college credit 

ome forty-four leading colleges « universities; and in addition, all 
installations of any size employ a full-time education specialist who 
counsels service men. A serviceman within six months of completing his 
work toward a college degree, under Operation Bootstrap, may be sent to 
the college of his choice, drawing full pay and allowances, to complete his 
college work. Without a doubt, education is the byword in today’s United 
States Air Force 

In closing, let me briefly summarize the things that are needed for 
pre-induction education today. First, our young men must be aware of the 
air age and the great evolutions that have and are taking place which were 
brought about by the advent of the airplane. Second, they must understand 

| 


and fully appreciate their individual position in this new world of today 


Third, our Air Force must, by necessity, substitute qualitative power for 
quantitative power, for we are greatly outnumbered. To do these things 
all the skills and technical data available in this country plus a great amount 
of pre-induction education plus a complete understanding of world affairs and 
the position of the free countries of the world today. This can only be brought 
about by you gentlemen here who are the people who do the most to guide 
the thinking of our young people. To you is entrusted this grave responsibility 
and we know that you will, as ir e past, fulfill this obligation. This, | 
feel, explains the reasons for the the United States Air Force 


today, ‘Graduate—Then Fly 


Summary of a presentation by CAPTAIN ROBERT H. REA 


Kes may I say na ppr al pe o address tl 


and to tell you briefly of re cupati DI ( ivailabl 
personnel in the Marine Corps 
The representatives ol the other three ser have told you details of the 
occupational opportunities available to the personnel of those services. Almost 
all of the job ; you have heard described are also available to the 
Marine Corps, since marines serve on land, in the air, and on the sea 
I 
In considering the occupational opportunities available to marines, one 
: I 
should keep in mind the primary mission of the Marine Corps. That mission 
in 


ti 


is to have a well-trained, mobile force ready for any assigned task. Every m: 


mandant, | ’ orps, Washington, D. ¢ 
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r woman who enter u orps is trained and educated to do his or her 
part in the accomplishm yf that m It is the philosophy of the 
Marine Corps that the aie marine mus irst be trained to take his place 


in efficient membe afi team. His training in a spe iality is in 
idition 


The selection of marin for training 1 particul: job skills is based 


n proved methods. During the mi ¢ basi cruit traiming, he 1s 


ven scientifically produced t anc f é designed to determine 
best the Marine 
potential 

eives his training in a particular type of skill mainly through 
the-job”’ training.- This instruction is con plemented in various ways. For 
the marine may be assigned to one of the many different specialist 
when the need arises, to one of the 
operated ry tl her three services. He may take military corres 
ndence courses, civilian spondence or self-teaching $s, or attend 

un accredited school 
As you can see, the opportunities available to marines to learn particular 
kills are similar those opportunities offered by the other three services 
The Marine Corps, however, considers that skill alone is not enough for 
eSS There are other intangible qualities which are necessary If a 
in is to become successful in almost any type of work, he must learn 
‘If-discipline. Too many of us shun the difficult tasks and seek the easy ones 
the Marine Corps, each man is trained to assume any task assigned to 
him and to complete that task as efficiently and as quickly as possible. In 
time he learns to expect difficult assignments. With the completion of each 
assignment, he develops other desirable qualities such as self-confidence, good 

idgment, and effective expression 

Other qualities which the marine acquires for ces re resp for 
ty, obedier umwork, and leadership The marine ling in the 
ies begins on his first day of acti i and ntinu 1oughout his 

e in the Marine 
You, the principals of the secondary schools in our country, well recognize 


( orps 


these qualities, for you have encouraged their growth during the period the 
young people attend your schools. The Marine Corps knows that these traits 
ure essential to an efficient fighting force and we do everything in our power 
to enhance them 

We feel that when a marine leaves th orps, whether he | 
vr fifty-five, he takes with him more than just a technical skill. He takes 


be twenty-one 


with him certain intrinsic characteristics which are assets to him and which, 
fortunately, are not lost when he replaces his marine uniform with civilian 


lothes. These characteristics increase his chances of success in his civilian 
Cupational pursuits and make him a better citizen 
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WHAT ARE THE MOST EFFECTIVE METHODS FOR DEALING WITH 
FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES? 


CHAIRMAN: Walker Brown, Pri cipal, Alexander Hamilton High School, Los 


Angeles, California 


DISCUSSANTS 
Frank A. Peake, Principal, Shades Valley High School, Homewood, Birming 
ham, Alabama 
Charles F. Allen, Executive Secretary, State Teacher Retirement System, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Summary of a presentation by CARL L. HOPKINS 


A FTER studying the various ways in which secondary-school administra 
tors have eliminated fraternities and sororities from their school, I find that 
the various methods follow about the same pattern. While several administra 
tors took very quick action in eliminating these secret societies, others took 
several years in building up to the action of actually barring these groups 

From the cases studied, I would say that the size of the city in which the 
school was located had something to do with the type of action taken. It 
seems that those administrators in the large cities were very cautious and 
used a long period of time in the process of elimination. Those in the smaller 
places were more abrupt in their actions for eliminating the undemocratic 
groups. The length of time that these groups were in the school seemed to 
have little effect regarding the type of action taken 


I believe that administrators could get good results by following this outline 


A. Diplomati 


Study the sch law in your state e sure y now if manner the laws 

have been interpreted lucation or by 

urt case where it s beer ruling trom ir state attorney general 

if possible. Ask your local attorneys and jud; r their opinior a controversial 
ent 

Be sure thi ur Ss ndent board of education members are in accord 


with jy r wishes cieties and not 


the principal.) 
Make a sur e club and activity program in your school. Appoint a con 


> of teachers, stu and p » determine if the programs are adequate and 


the needs of every student in 
school. Let the nething constructive in meet 
ing their social ne rs in bettering their programs. Their 
pr wrams al (ner é jUe n ver peTOore ny is d mn to el minate the un 
lemocratic grouy Most schools ver he tb-activity rebuilding program 


immedi 


is Principal of the Frank B. Willis High School, Delaware, Ohi 


I 
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B. Collecting 


rvey and opinion poll regard 


} ; 


in their school. Be sure that they cover 
conduct the same poll in the 


nearest Pan-Hellenic group, feighboring 


and neighboring school administrators 


ati 
Fire When Ready, Gridley 


why these groups do not belong in a 
re not against the secret groups, I sug 


education and come a millionaire in 


narent, the fraternities, the sororities, 
on, and the newspaper 


by the poll, dis 


praise for their school spirit and 


results shown 


D. War Is Hell! 
| Ask the bh 
s, and like gz 
2. Have your boar Jucati me limit as to when the above shall be 
mplete 1 and penalties 


Have tl 


1 their 


ulation prohibiting fraternities, sorori 


pupils who have not 


th 


m the students who re 


lishanding date: cannot participate in 


cannot hold any elective or appointive office in 


by the school, suspend the student 


(summer) before credit is given, loss 


this action 
debate 


individuals 


these societies 


ver that if everything fail here is always the Foreign Legion 


Below are listed many of the reasons why fraternities, sororities, and like 
groups do not belong in the modern democratic school 
Educationally unsound 
Fundamentally undemocratic 
Tend to promote and foster an indifferent attitude toward school authority 
Students give their best to the fraternity and not to studies 
Set small groups apart from the student body 
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Individual feelings x I 
Break uf friendships 
Sabotage school functions 
Set false standards 
Develop clanishness 1 snobbishne 
Do not encourage proper use of leisure tir 
Dissipate the energies and ambitions of member 
Promote undesirable reactions 
Initiatior re often i 
Are in dehance of state law 
Push their own members for all hon 
Psychologically wrong 
In favor of those groups 
GV ocial life 
Teach give-and-take and how to get along with other 
(rive experien I gr p planning 
Promote good fellowshiy 
Develop leadershit 
Promote charity — 
Are 1 r nder rat tha rreanizations t which adults be 


Summary of a presentation by W. I. STEVENSON 


\ s WE review the long history of the ups an 


of fraternities and sororities in the American colleges and universities, we 


1 downs and the ins and outs 
come to the conclusion that they have influenced and colored the administrative 


That 


desirable influences upon the lives of young people who belong to them is 


policies of these institutions they have many desirable as well as un 


not questioned by those who know them best 


The general trickling downward into the secondary-school level presents 


How t 
and more questionable age-group has caused considerable worry and anxiety 


very grave problems o deal with these secret organizations in a younger 


Certainly more problems will and are presenting themselves nation-wide. There 


is grave concern as to their role in the public free schools of America 
We shall attempt to point out some of the glaring qualities, both good and 
I i Eq i 
bad. They will no doubt provoke considerable questioning and much argument, 
both pro 1 con. What 


fraternities ? 


ire some of the evils coming from sororities and 


am 





First. they ar retin (I f with badge, pit ind grip), restrictive 
clannish, selective, aristocrat snobbish, narrow nceited, class-distinction conscious, 
thoroughly und rat nd anti-Ameri they have mysterious rituals; they gather 
behind ed do and cut deep into the quick of those not admitted 

Second, they hart hatre valry, gang spirit, evil practices, drinking, gambling 
immorality, and other excesses in social juct running out of bounds of even the law 

Third, th iner of pledging initiating, rushing and scrambling for member 
ships nner of awarding scholarships, chapter exper ind financing, too much time 
and attention to the exclusion of the real purposes of the school, heated rivalry for class 
honors and other offices of honor, responsibility, and trust 

W. I. Stevenson is Princiy f Milby Senior High School, Houston, Texas 
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I rit i nera y they et ip many tuations ; pt »b ems that sCCTI t b« put of 
ace in a free atmosphere of public free schools and violate rules of propriety to the 
era fundamental education proposition f equal ¢ jucational pportunity ¢t every 
hild in Ameri Today they are thought of as being against the best aims and ob 
ctl Ss f the na s schools 
Fifth, students’ loyalties are to the fraterniti nd rorities first and s¢ i to the 
titut they sttendin 


What are some of the good things coming from sororities and fraternities ? 


Firet. the fact that they have long existed in the Amer college 1 universities 
ks well for them. Such organizations have existed since 1825 (Kappa Alpha S ty) 


) nd, the ses behind them were literary and ral relig 1 nature, as 
frate uf ») later yea 
Third, they ¢ ta pl e tor i nd yme-lik t f c tf ished by the 
titutions they attended. This w ir pri y tive and aif 10 proper pro 
1 was ade for social life 
Fourth, there are some such organizations that are actually controlling the desire to 
pt the sex i level f of it 
Fifth, their work over the years has brought about modifications and better condi 
Many institutions are now greatly diversified and governed by widely differing 
al, educational fa ad political influence 
Sixth, despite the bad and evil effects and influences, there are strong arguments in 
f these groups; they contend with a degree of justification that the evils would 
present it y sit n 
Seventh, they provide training for leadershiy l tlet friendships, inti 
at le t friends select associate yalty, recreational activities not 
fforded otherwise, futu ne training, learning the art of group living, making 
ynal adjustments, and ng higher purposes and noble examples 





What is the solution of the good and evil? Have they a right to live and 
operate in secondary schools? Legislative acts and judicial decisions have 
been rendered in years gone by. The fact remains that they are still with us 
Suggestions for a solution are 








Perpetuation of tl 
2. Restrict or refuse honors, pla f rest bility and trust that students may 
while in schoo 
Either by for ntar} f tl ga t e th refuse t 
te in any f fashi » SC scl Have tments, pledges 
badges, or contact whatsoever 
4. Refuse to admit any pupil on the secondary-school level who pledges to a 
rity or a fraternity 
5. Enact state laws prohibi free p hools at the penalt f expul 
yn. Substitute in their place t f clubs and organized to meet 
I 
lly the pupil needs for literary, moral, recreational, relig ind social participati 
nder school control and supervision by faculty sponsors and open to all pupils 


The challenge to secondary-school educators for a sound and sane solution 
to this problem is upon us. It is ours to provide in the public schools free 
ind wholesome outlets through a variety of clubs and activity groups under 
school sponsorship and control. Otherwise, we are in for many ulcers and a 


variety of educational headaches 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES AN EFFECTIVE PROGRAM OF PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH OF THE PRINCIPAL AND HIS STAFF? 


CHAIRMAN: Butler Laughlin, Assistant Superintendent, Cook County Schools, 


Chicago, Illinois 


DISCUSSANTS 
H. C. Whitlow, Jr., Principal, Booker T. Washington High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 
A. C. Woodburn, Principal, Alamogordo High School, Alamogordo, New 


Mexico 
Summary of a presentation by MRS. MARIAN E. WAGSTAFF 


Lvs and professional competence are basic aims for in-service 
staff training programs in our schools today. The prime responsibility of 
each individual is g +d citizenship. The strength of our country is dependent 
upon how well each person functions in this capacity. Educators have a dual 
responsibility in this area. They must assume their responsibilities as individual 
citizens while at the same time developing as members of a profession which 
aims to provide leadership in the training of citizens 

Being concerned with the professional growth of the administrator and his 
staff and realizing the demands placed upon each within the classroom and in 
the community, we are faced with the dual responsibility of providing a 
program which will most adequately meet both needs—improved citizenship 
and professional competence. Where this challenge is now being met, one 
invariably finds an administrator by example and encouragement is setting 
the pace for the professional growth of his saff. The administrator takes 
the lead as he demonstrates an honest, fair, and consistent co-operative spirit 
He develops security through understanding, confidence through trust and 
democratic leadership as he provides opportunity for shared responsibility 
and planning 

A most effective pace is one set by a program developed on a co-operative 
basis with the staff participating as a team in determining and executing school 
policies. A recent discussion at a California administrative conference at Santa 
Monica devoted to the Lincoln Junior High School evaluation program revealed 
that the recommendation to develop this survey originated within a committee 
of teachers working in curriculum. They proposed a study as they desired to 
know the effect of their teaching on their respective students. The techniques 
developed as a result of this study are numerous. The findings included 
factual information in the areas studied, which in turn has stimulated further 
study. The staff has decided to continue the work as well as to seek additional 
information, exploring related areas with the purpose of strengthening their 


Marian E. Wagstaff is Professor of Education at Los Angeles State College, Los 
Angeles, California 
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findings and improving the program of instruction. Similar studies are in 
evidence in other schools resulting from expert leadership. These experiences 
offer to us a means of determining what constitutes an effective program of 
professional growth of the principal and his staff 
Definite principles in the field of human relationships are basic in developing 
any successful program as they are designed to provide for the maximum 
growth of each individual. These principles recognize that 
1. Each human being wants to learn; to belong; and to share in thinking, deciding, 
und working with his fellows 
Each human being needs security, self-confidence, affection—someone to tell his 
yubles and to share in his successes—in order to make the social contribution of which 
ne 1s capable 


3. Each individual can find, study, and use a wealth of information regarding 


human development—personal and social—which can be useful in guiding education 


1. Each human being has a right to be judged for what he is, rather than by a 


tereotyped labe 


Each person makes the ultimate decision regarding his own behavior 


As a part of the total education process of community living, it must be 
recognized that each school society can become a working example of good, 
happy, and fruitful human relationships. A study of current effective in-service 
training programs discloses the organization and format of each school and 
the component parts through which present results are obtained. These com- 
ponent parts include the use of 


1. Faculty Meeting Planned to assist in developing routine school administration 
nd to increase competence of the participants (as citizens and as members of the pro- 


2. Institute Planned to professionalize teaching and to acquaint the staff with 
the community and the community with the staff 
3. Administrative Staff Personnel—Planned to offer leadership and from this 
eadership a better type of education for pupils as a result of better teaching 
4. Membership in Professional Organizations—Planned so that active and effective 
rograms result (membership is made meaningful) 
Bulletins—Planned to include more than administrative detail 
6. Extension-W orkshops and Other College Work—Planned to strengthen teaching 


the needs of the staff and related to specific school programs 
School Visitations—Planned to offer stimulating firsthand observation experiences 
8. Student-Staff Projects—Planned to provide understanding of teaching problems 
to stimulate interest of students for teaching as a professior 
9. Reading Program for Staff—Planned to meet professional demands—the teacher 
looked upon as the best educated person in the community, able to discuss intelli- 


gently many things outside the immediate role of education. Successful reading programs 


1ave resulted where general school budget has included limited amounts for the develop 
nt of professional libraries 
10. Leaves of Absence and Travel—Planned to inspire staff to improve personal 


fe through travel experience and in so doing strengthen the staff 


The program of professional growth commences with the opening of the 
school year. It continues to build upon the program previously developed 


from the past years, bringing each member as an individual and as a member 


f the group into the planning. Provision is made for future development 


1 Handbook on Major Educational Issues, Research of the NEA—Vol. 4, p. 229 (Chief Characteristics 
f Teacher Meetings.) 















¢ 
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and organization through group activity and participation. It should be so 
organized and administered that it provides a learning experience, following 
a well-planned period of preparation. Each phase of the school program as 
the year proceeds should follow a similar pattern. Successful experiences 
built upon such a framework will reflect confidence and security within the indi- 
vidual and permeate throughout the staff and into the community. It is most effec- 
tive when it is clear in application, complete in coverage, and available to all 


concerned 


Summary of a presentation by OSCAR E. THOMPSON 


: most important person in any program of professional growth is 
the principal of the school. As the key person in the school system, he 
must manifest continuous professional growth and development if he expects 
it of his teachers. Precept and concept operate more effectively here than in 
most human contacts because of the very nature of our educational system, 
especially in the close professional relationships in dealing with students and 
because so often the difference between administrators and teachers in training 
and experience is relatively small 

Professional growth is often used synonymously with programs of in-service 
education. However, the former is an end product of development and is 
much more comprehensive. True professional stature may have its origin in 
childhood when qualities of strong character are firmly rooted and usually 
is not complete until well into adult life. Its full development is a long 
and presistent process involving adherence to well known qualities of leadership 
without which the teaching profession would be a skilled trade 

The spirit of true professional development must, in part, be caught. The 
individual must be receptive to techniques and devices which serve to keep 
alive a desire for professional growth. The success or failure of any program 
of in-service education depends upon its reception by the staff and its ultimate 
contribution to the total professional growth and development of each member 

An effective program of professional growth and development of the 
principal and his staff must be integrated with the total school program and 
nust be reflected in the day-to-day relationships between students, teachers, and 
administrators 

Basic to such a program, then, must be the realization that everyone con 
cerned is a human personality with an urge to participate in those matters 
that concern him and an obligation to permit others the same privilege in 
solving professional problems. Without this mutual respect, relatively little 
of lasting value can be derived from any organized program of professional 


growth. Teachers often experience frustration and disappointment in attempt 


imposed upon then 


ing to derive benefits from in-service activities that are f 


without regard for their own professional needs and interests 


2) r | I mf is an Associate Professor f Ed ati at lowa State Teachers 
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, 





It is not our purpose here to present a detailed program of action but 
rather to list several important criteria that should serve as guides in building 
an effective program of professional growth of the principal and his staff 
Specific suggestions must come from teachers, administrators, and even students, 
all of whom will, in turn, derive the greatest benefits from such a program 
hese criteria are 

1. There must be widespread participation of all members of the administra- 
tive and teaching staff. Each individual must feel that he is an integral part of 
the total program. Of course, someone must be responsible for directing the 
program but not in the sense of arbitrarily setting up problems, handing down 
} 


aecisions, and mak ng all ap} 


the principal, should be a co-ordinator and expediter of efforts 


ointments to committees. The director, preferably 


There must be opportunities for intra- and interschool visitation. The 
bt 1 will off-set any temporary adjustments necessitated by a 
teacher's absence. One rarely visits a classroom without learning a new approach 
to teaching and a new perspective of the whole process of education 
3. Experimentation with new techniques and materials must be encouraged 
These need be neither elaborate nor highly statistical in nature, although any 
experiment of major proportions should surely be encouraged. It is quite 
impossible to learn how to use new teaching methods and devices without 
uctually trying them. The personality and abilities of a teacher play major 
roles in his teaching effectiveness. The importance of creating an atmosphere 
of learning through experimentation cannot be over emphasized in any program 
of professional growth 


There must be opportunities for « perating with lay people and organiza 
ion Educators have hardly scratched the surface of talent, training, and 


experience of individuals and groups in their local communities. These people 
ure invariably delighted to share their knowledge and special interests with 
school people—teachers and students alike 

. Mate rial | insiruction Miu SI Dé Treadaeiiy anda @€asliy (aa. bl New 
audio-visual aids can easily be neglected unless teachers are shown where and 
how they may be us¢ 1, New publications of all kinds must be circulated 
nd called to the attention of all teachers 


6. Services of professional organizations must be made availabl: These 
ee 
f 


services have increased immeasurably during recent years and are not yet reach 
ng the rank and file of teachers. A system of exchanging and sharing 
publications of these groups does much to broaden one’s professional horizon 
There Musi DE } P rune for €condary ch Ll ana e€ienmieniary-sci 
eacher » Share curriculum practices in their respective area One of our 
major educational calamities has been the gross ignorance that prevails among 
teachers in one area concerning the professional activities of teachers in the 
ther The subject-matter specialist of the secondary school ought to be 
1 technical consultant to the elementary-school teacher. The latter, in turn, 
ought to share with the secondary-school teacher his knowledge of elementary 


teaching techniques that are essential in reaching immature minds 
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8. Opportunities for direct contact with local boards of education should be 
provided. An over-all perspective of educational problems is incomplete with 
out this contact 

The implementation of these criteria should constitute an effective program 
of professional growth of the principal and his staff. The list is by no 
means complete, for there are many local situations that call for local action 


and ought not be overlooked 


WHAT ARE SOME PROMISING ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN ]. Carey Taylor, Assistant Superintendent, Baltimore Public 


Schools, Baltin ore, M uryland 


DISCUSSANTS 
R. N. Braham, Principal, Lincoln Junior High School, Charleston, West 
Virginia 
R. W. DeVore, Principal, Roosevelt Junior High School, Hamilton, Ohio 


Summary of a presentation by FORREST E. LONG 


Encouraging Professional Competency Among Teachers 


A S I stepped into the barber chair a few days ago the barber asked: “Do 
you think we are going to have a depression?” I had just come from home 
where I had been reading an issue of the New York Times. In that one issue 
1 had read where the President of the United States was quoted and some of 
his staff had pooh-poohed the idea that we are moving into a depression. But 
in that same issue I had read that unemployment is growing apace and that 


many labor leaders and politicians are asking for emergency measures to bolster 
the sagging economy Not being much of an economist, it seemed to me 
that the arguments on both sides were pretty good. But which side is right, 
or is the truth somewhere in between? So I had to admit to my barber friend 
that my ideas on the subject are not worth very much—I just don't know what 
the situation indicates 


But the actual fact is that I have not been very much bothered about my 


inability to make up my n nd on this subject. I seem entirely content to leave 
such matters as the control of our economic policies to those who, apparently 


know much more about such things than I do. My barber friend said he 


had heard a lot of screaming in the past and ill in 


, 
ill it seems to him that 


much of it has been of the ‘wolf, wolf’’ variety 


Forrest E. Long is Professor of Education in the School of Education, New York 


‘ \ 


University, New York, New York 
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Unfortunately, this is very much the same attitude that my audiences seem 
to take when I try to explain how the future is shaping up in American 
éducation. They seem to remember that we school people have been talking 
bout emergencies for lo, these many years; and when we point out that the 
present emergency is really more serious than any of the others, they are 
likely to lift an eyebrow and stifle a yawn 

But am I wrong in thinking we now face a real emergency? I don't want 


o bore you with statistics, so I shall select just two dates—1952 and 1964 


> ' 


In 1952 there were 8,820,000 youngsters, ages 14 to 17, in the United States 
By 1964 there will be 14,220,000. This is an increase of 61 per cent. And 
naybe my “yawning” indifferent friends believe this phenomenal increase 
will be in only certain areas—such as the Levittowns. Here are the facts: The 
increase between 1952 and 1964, as I said before, will be 61 per cent, in the 
Northeastern United States it will be 61 per cent; in the North Central, 
6 per cent; in the South, 52 per cent; and in the West, 77 per cent.’ 

All of us are familiar with the situation with reference to teacher supply 
What can we expect when we have to go out and find over half again as 
iny tea he rs as we now have 


The very magnitude of the task that American public education has recognized 


aS its responsibility is, in a very real sense, its weakness. If we were in a 
position to accept only those pupils who give great educational promise and 
we could dismiss all of those who take our instruction lightly, as some 

yf the presidents of some of our elite colleges seem to want us to do, if we 
wuld get rid of all of the non-scholarly inclined pupils in our schools, possibly 

the problem of supplying teachers would not be such an overpowering responsi 
bility But we must provide teachers who can teach the potential college 
+} 


iduate but at the same time are able to teach the pupils who are checking 


the days until they can get their working papers 

We expect these teachers to know about the pupils’ homes, about their 
urents, about their recreational activities, about their health, and about their 
lucational capacity. We expect the teacher to be alert for signs of eye 
trouble or any contagious disease, and if the child develops hearing difhculty 


he teacher should detect it at once 


We expect these teachers, even the new ones, to know the best methods 
f teaching science or mathematics or social studies or art or music. All of 
his skill we expect after the teacher has had comparatively little contact 
th pupils 

Under the best training conditions that we can envision now, these new 
achers will need a long p riod of seasoning before they can be onsidered 
tirely dependable teachers. And between the time they leave the colleges 
iniversities and the time they settle down as competent, secure, and 


f 
I 
soned teachers, they will have to learn much and they will have to experience 


nuch. Obviously, the junior high-school principal will be a controlling factor in 








' Statistical Bulletin, M politan Life surance ( August 
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hers in his school grow steadily in professional 
competency or just follow a hit-or-miss growth pattern 

I don't propose to be legalistic this afternoon by attempting any detailed 
definition of what is meant by “‘professional competency All that I have 


in mind by the term is the 


mprovement of the skill of the teacher in teaching, 
and I believe that almost any observer would recognize this improvement 
If we take the trouble to visit a number of schools and observe the teachers at 
work in those schools, we ar rtain to conclude that competency on the part 
of teachers potty. Even within one school we are likely to find a wid 
range of teaching ability. Where inferior teaching takes place in a school, the 
I 


supervisor is almost certain to recognize it as su h, and when he also sees good 


teaching go yn in tha hool. we are tempted to ask how this wide 
range of performance can exist, the good and the inferior, side by side 
And tl swe not vays simple. It may be that the inferior teaching 1s 
by a teacher who is, in some or many respects, an inferior person. The 


teacher may not be equipped by nature to become a good teacher. His college 

or university t have been entirely inadequate. Or perhaps, he 
i I 

m have | of t t | and just never have grown into what can really 

be exp 1 of hu 


+} 


But whatever the reason for a given grade of teaching competency on the 


part of a teacher, perhaj ull of us believe that, with better training or 

education and with superior pervision, almost any teacher would today be 
I 

urning in a better teaching performance. So it should be comparatively easy 


for me to say Let's select our teachers much more carefully and then let's 
supervise them better. Principals should and must spend much more time 


the classrooms working with teachers on their cClassrool managemen ind 


And there we have a simple solution to a perplexing problem But do we 


I aske d 


< 
r 


} be at | f the prin ipal’s time should b pent in class 
room visitatior He looked m« traight in the eye and said One half 
yf his t hould be vorking directly with t hers on teacher problems 
I have an opps ity to sj 1 lerable portion of y time out if 
vari hools. Sometimes I observe junior high-school principals at their 
work. Having tl lea of about one half the principal's time in the class 
O I began t kK my If nether the princif Is of t junior high schools 
good manager f t t I had heard it said that they really can 
get in the classrooms if they want t One way to find out whether they 
ire wasting their time would be to keep a harp watch over some of them 
for a period of tu At first I did this observing surreptitiously, burt finally 


I decided that I wanted to record the activities of a principal for an entire 


lay. To this my “typical’’ principal agreed. I don't argue that my recorded 


lay is entirely typical of his every day, but he thinks that it is. Here is 
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1. We arrived at the building early and, as we entered, the office t lephone 
was ringing. Our principal answered to find that a teacher was ill and would 
not be at school. So a substitute was called but she could not make it in time 
to cover the home-room period 

I had removed my overcoat and this momentary lull gave the principal a 
chance to take his overcoat off too. He handed me the school schedules just 
as a group of teachers entered the outer office. He asked one of these teachers, 
one who did not have a home room of his own, if he would be willing to 
cover the home room for the absentee teacher. While he didn’t say so, I 
gathered that he was not willing but that he would do it 

2. At about that time there was a loud commotion in the hall and a series 
of howls and barks. Out went the principal! When he returned he commented 

Don't want that dog to bite anybody—especially in our halls.’ 

3. Another teacher was waiting, as our principal returned to the office 

learned later that she is a homemaking teacher and that she was protesting 
a decision by her homemaking colleague, a decision that would give the first 
month over to the teaching of sewing rather than cooking, or was it the other 
way around ? 

i. Still another teacher reported that she had to accept a dental appoint- 
ment which would require that she leave the building twenty minutes early 
She would also need someone to cover her class. I caught the implication 
that maybe since the principal didn’t have any regularly assigned duties, anyway, 
that maybe he would stop in her room for just those twenty minutes. I 
never did find out whether the teacher got away to her dental appointment 
I assume that she did. And what happened to her class for those twenty 
minutes I'll just never know 

5. By now the starting bell had rung. The principal and I had exchanged 
scarcely a word. I was still trying to figure out the meaning of the symbols 
on the schedule 

The clerk announced that there was a parent here to see the principal 
This mother came in to complain that her boy had lost three hats—one at 
his riding club, one on the bus on the way home [it is a public service bus 
und not a school bus}, and one on the school play field. She summed up her 
feelings by saying There are people around here who take things.” I 
didn't see any indication that the hats would be recovered, but this mother 
seemed to feel better, now that she had expressed her opinion of what was 
going on 

She left the office just in time for the principal to pick up his notes and 


leave for the morning public address broadcast. As we walked out of the 


office, the principal murmured to me That boy would lose his head if it 
weren't attached. There is something to be thankful for.” 

6. Several announcers, all of whom were students, were assembled around 
the mike in the public address broadcasting room. But they were having 
trouble reading the notes written by the teachers, notes from the teachers asking 


that this or that be announced over the PA. The principal deciphered the 
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notes and the broadcast proceeded according to schedule. I was impressed by 
one admonition given by the principal to the entire school: “Don’t rush. 
Take your time.”’ 


7. When we returned to the office, one of the guidance counselors was 


waiting: ‘Mr. Blank [one of the teachers} thinks this boy should take remedial 
reading but the boy refuses. Should we call his mother and ask her to come 
to school to discuss the matter?’ The principal seemed to think this would 
be a good idea. It was agreed that it should be done 


8. Mr. Currey walked in. He is the custodian. He reported that there was 
another leak in the north wall of the building and it should be reported to 
the superintendent of buildings at once. This was done 

At last the way was clear; a very noticeable calm had descended upon the 
office. This was the break we had been waiting for and we set off on a tour 
of the building. I had decided to postpone asking about the symbols on the 
schedule—it seemed better to get out of the office while we could. But 


before we reached the library, the cafeteria manager caught up with us 


9. It seems that the student council had recommended that cafeteria trays 
be dried before being set out for use at lunch. So, during the past month, 
dry they had been. But alas and alack, the laundry bill for the drying cloths 
for the month came to the amazing total of $103.30. “What will the board 
of education say to any such laundry bill as that?’” The question remained 
unanswered. But even with this excessive laundry bill the cafeteria had made 
a profit for the month of $153.00—and they are expected only to break even 
It was decided that they would increase the size of the servings during the 
next month. Both the principal and the cafeteria manager thought they might 
have a clothes washer and drier there in the cafeteria, and maybe they could 
handle their own laundry problem. At least the bill wouldn't show up each 
month as laundry—it would be wages 

10. We were finishing a quick look at the library when the office secretary 
caught up with us. An expressman had arrived with a new spirit duplicator 
for the office and he had an order to pick up the old one. Back to the 
office we went. The principal commented that the old duplicator needed a 
replacement, but he didn’t know of anyone who had taken seriously his recom 
mendations concerning a new one. At least no one knew anything about the 


proposed exchange, and the expressman left with the crate he had carried in 


As the new duplicator disappeared out the door I noted a wistful look on 
the principal's face. Later in the day it developed that the company sending 
it out had made a mistake and had sent it to the wrong school. They were sorry 
11. The next interruption, or should I say public-relations contact, was a 
call from an officer of the PTA. She had received a complaint from one of the 
members because they don't teach typewriting in the junior high school. What 
kind of an answer should she, the PTA officer, give this PTA member? 
The principal and I had had some time together but really not much, and 
now it was noon! I still had not found out about how the schedule works 
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I shall not bore you with the details of the afternoon but suppose | sketch 
just some of the problems he dealt with 


12. A minor accident “Is it serious enough to warrant a report to the 
insurance company?’ They only want to be bothered with important accidents 
I gathered, the ones that the parents later decide they should sue about 

i I 


13. A call from a parent. Her boy is not learning anything in mathematics 
Could he be transferred to another teacher ? 

14. A local dentist came in. He is the chairman of the program committee 
and he wanted to arrange for a school program for dental health week. He was 
especially intere sted in having a picture of the event in the newspapers 
Just any old picture would do 

15. The physical education teacher said that he needed four dozen new 
badminton birds. And he wanted to buy them at a local store—he needed 
them at once. The principal explained how he would have to get the exact 


price, fill out a purchase order, and have it approved by the business office 


16. The citizenship department sent down some map stencils to be run, 
but the office staff was busily posting permanent record cards that had to 
be finished by the following morning. What to do! 

17. Mrs. G of the DAR, telephoned to arrange to come in to 
discuss the American history contest 

18. The superintendent's office called to explain that they will need seven 
copies of the nurse's report in the future. Each member of the board wants 
a copy 

19. A boy was sent to the office for “‘answering back"’ a teacher. The 
principal spent thirty-two minutes talking with him. He tried to get him to 
understand that such action never “pays off He should develop more self- 
control 

20. At twenty minutes of three the principal said Shall we visit a class 
for the last twenty minutes?” 

When I read this record of the day to one of my friends who is a principal 
he commented Yes, we sometimes have a fairly calm day such as you 
observed.” At the other extreme, one principal assured me that his days 
are unhurried. Incidentally, I plan to follow him through a day when I can 
find the time. Other principals seem to feel that these rather tense days come 
all too often 

If teachers are to be encouraged to grow professionally, I believe that the 
supervisor must work with them personally work with them on their manage- 


ment problems, on their curriculum problems, and on their public-relations 


problems But what chance has this principal I have been telling you about, 


or his counterpart in many other schools, what chance is there that he can 
do an adequate supervisory job? The answer seems fairly evident. He can't 
Even with the help of one or more assistant or vice principals, the situation 


scarcely improves, as far as the classroom teacher is concerned 








At 
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Naturally, this problem I am bringing up is not new in any sense of 
the word. For a long time we have been trying to work out some plan that 


4 


will allow a supervisor to work with teachers. Here are some examples 


Subject supervisor. T he extent that he f tioned in the junior high school 
he tended to segregate his subject fr | th thers. Naturally he considered his sub 
ect re nportant than any of the othe 

Gener 7) ’ ’ H I ny of the weakne i s visor, that 
ve ( t f The gene [ dn't kn 

gt pout c ! 4 t I ections ¢ 
the teache 

Curriculur din r Today we 2 wave f linators de 

g higt What t f {ict ment will 
‘ ‘ t a net fr 
the h t A t lr t hi 1 entirely problems of building cur 
ricu " " the proble of methods als re nsidered. In some other school 
we he blings f f They seem to think that the addition of another func 

“ eetings merely complicates the exist We hear teachers 
bemoan the fact that the addition of a curriculum ¢ rdinator makes it impossible for 
the we nite he 

But whether it is to be a subject supervisor, a curriculum co-ordinator, 


a vice or an assistant principal, or a principal who does the work with the 


teachers, it seems self-evident that, for a time during each day or each week 
or each month, the person working with teachers, the person whose responsi 


and help attain greater professional competency, 


bility it is to encourage them 
that person must be removed from the stream of management problems such 


as we found in our sample school. In other words he must have some time 
that can be devoted exclusively to teachers 
I am not unmindful of the fact that it will be difficult to get this additional 


time, but I know of no satisfactory substitute. In many industries, a non 


| 


Operative foreman has been found profitable for as few as five or six workers 
We can’t successfully meet the criticism of our schools if we allow these new 


to go it alone. Every boner they make will be 


and inexperienced teachers t 
blown out of proportion to its significance. I don’t mean to imply that 
supervision should be for the sole purpose of making it possible for us to 
make a good impression, but if we do a good job with these new teachers we 
are likely to make a good reputation for our schools. And that is important 

All of us are familiar with ways that many junior high schools use to 
provide more or less routine help to new and inexperienced teachers, and to 
the experienced ones too, for that matter. I shall not have the time to 
describe some of the devices we have seen operating successfully, but a mere 
listing may help you to recall to mind some of the procedures you have used 


in your schools 


1. Office file for each area or department. In this file are kept all materials produced 
by the teachers for classwork 
S bu Probably th are needed more with new teachers than with the 
r expe t | es 
R ( its in all areas 
i. Audio and visual aids well organized. If teachers have to do much research or 


even much pre-planning for audio-visual aids, they tend to postpone using them 
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5. Master stencils. Stencils for spirit duplicators are arranged by departments or 
areas. In many schools they are in almost constant use 
6. Committees. All established committees, including the faculty council or princi 


pal's council, are inviting new teachers to sit in as observers 
7. Handbooks. Some schools are finding that it is desirable to have relative new 


comers to the staff, say those with one or two years of experience, take over the responsi 
; 


bility for revisions of the handbook. They are closer to an understanding of what the 
handbook lacks and what the new teachers need to know 


8. Intervisitations. Some of the weaker teachers who have begun t slip” will not 
welcome this intervisitatior However, many junior high schools have worked out 
rather satisfactory plans whereby new teachers may visit older and more experienced 


te achers at work 
9. Group meetings with new teachers The 
me that he met daily for the first week of school, at the end of the day, with all new 


teachers and less frequently thereafter 


10. Test records. If there are non-confidential test records, such as in English 
accomplishment, these have been entered on individ 3” x 5S” cards and placed in the 
hands of the teachers. At the end of the term or year the ards are re-distributed to 


the teachers having the pupils the following tern 

I realize full well that many, and I hope most or all, of you are spending 
a good proportion of the week in the classroom. I think there is no substitute 
for what you are doing with your teachers in this manner. My hope is that 
you will be able to continue this good work as you receive these new and 
even less well-trained teachers into your staffs. In the light of the public 
relations job you will have to do and the routine demands on your time, if 
you are able to continue your work with teachers in their classrooms you 
will be entitled to our gratitude and congratulations. When you get home 
from your day's work, say around midnight, you may well look in the mirror, 
throw out your chest, flex your muscles and say Here stands Superman!” 


Summary of a presentation by JOHN M. SEXTON 


d ommunity choo yuidance rojyec in inetias ounty, riorida 
A ¢ ty-School Guid Project Pinellas ¢ ty, Florid 


Foe some time there had been a growing concern in Pinellas County on 
the part of school people, members of the juvenile court staff, and others about 
an apparent increase in the number of children presenting behavior problems 
not only in school but also in the community. The members of the school 
staff were often unaware of problems facing individual children until they 
had become acute enought for the child to be brought to the attention of the 
juvenile police officer or the juvenile court. General overlapping of seemingly 
routine duties and divergence of opinions led to delay, confusion, and frustra- 
t10n 

Our first step was to get the juvenile court judge, the director of the 
Juvenile Welfare Board, and representatives of all the available social agencies 
in the county to meet together to discuss mutual problems and to prepare 
a possible working plan that would guide us in our procedures 


John M. Sexton is Principal of South Side Junior High School, St. Petersburg 


Florida 
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In the meantime a survey was made of all children in elementary and junior 
high schools in Pinellas County to determine how many of them were present 
ing behavior problems which were sympotomatic of delinquent or pre-de 
linquent behavior and which, if corrected in their initial stages, would prevent 
serious disorders later. Then the instruction of the school staff in recognizing 
the danger signals of maladjustment was undertaken through a workshop for 
teachers and administrators which culminated in the reports, “Pinellas County 
Workshop on Guidance’’ and Guidance through Co-operation of Schools and 
Community Agencies.'’ Emphasis was put upon helping teachers to see the 
children under their care as individuals, subject to many pressures, depriva 
tions, ambitions, and other motivations which affect their academic work in 


the classroom. Referrals were classified roughly as follows 


Attendance—chronic truancy, frequent periodic absence 1 occasional unexplained 
absence 

Delinqguency—behavior so unsocial or anti-social as to require authoritative measure 

Educational—mental and/or educational retardation, need for vocational guidance 
ind special disabilities such as lack of reading skills 

Emotional—uncontrolled temper outbursts, running away from school or home 
nervousness, listlessness, immaturity, and fantasy life 

Healtp—malnutrition, visual or hearing defects, orthopedic and other handicaps 

W elfare—economic need, disturbed family relations, inadequate parental control 


and personality difficulties in the parent 


A further outgrowth of the above activities was the decision by the Board of 
Public Instruction to undertake a three-year program which would demonstrate 
what could be done on a preventive basis by the assignment of a staff free 
from routine classroom responsibilities and especially trained in psychological 
and social work techniques. Funds were made available through the co-opera- 
tion of the Junior League of St. Petersburg, the Juvenile Welfare Board, 
and the Board of Public Instruction. Direction of the program within each 
school was delegated to the principal. The director of the welfare board acted 
as consultant for the entire program. 


Proper orientation in the purpose of the project was given throughout the 
entire program by the project staff through assembly programs for children, 
informative talks before PTA groups, leadership in parent study groups, con- 
ferences with parents of individual children under study, and stimulation of 
lay interest by talks before professional and civic groups. 


During the first year of this three-year project, almost one half of the 
children referred came from the junior high-school. During the next two 
years the percentage of referral dropped to 19 per cent for the last year from 
the junior high-school level. 


During these three periods there was also a difference in the number of 
cases accepted by the project. The second and third years were marked by 
a more intelligent intake policy. This was due to a better understanding 
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by the teachers of the part they played in helping children with their problems 
The teachers, using the project staff as consultants, became more effective 
in working with children; therefore, fewer children needed to be referred. 


An analysis of data compiled in reports shows the number of children 
seen, their problems as the teacher saw them, an indication of the family 
background from which they came, and the number of contacts with home, 
school, health department, or other agency as well as the age, grade, sex, and 
level of mental development of each. These data have been carefully recorded 
in monthly and annual reports. Special reports prepared from time to time 
have carried suggestions for general or specific re-classification of children 
and changes in curricula for slow-learners and the physically handicapped. 


The Board of Public Instruction has gradually increased its financial support 
and professional supervision of the program. All the special services are nou 
absorbed into the regular school program. This provides for interested psycho- 
logical and social casework services throughout the country in co-opeta- 
tion with the visiting teachers, school nurses, deans, and vocational counselors, 
as well as with the teachers of the orthopedic, spastic, slow learner, and 
severely retarded groups 


Some educators will question the advisability of accepting financial assistance 
or consultant services from outside agencies, but we have found that this 
project has greatly benefited our school and community. We in the schools 
participating in this project believe that this three-year demonstration has 
been highly successful, and we are glad that it is now an integral part of 
our regular school program. We are grateful to the Junior League of St 
Petersburg and the Juvenile Welfare Board for financial assistance and volun 
teer help in making this program possible 


Summary of a presentation by WILLARD M. FETTERHOFF 


Values in Student Opinion of Teachers 


iicinesioms a teacher's effectiveness is one of the most perplexing 
educational problems of our time. As administrators, we probably over-esti- 
mate our own ability to evaluate effectiveness. The real test of the effectiveness 
of any teacher is the effect he has upon his pupils—the way in which children 
react to him day after day. Results seem to speak for themselves 


It is our opinion that teachers can receive greater help from student 
opinions of them than from administrator ratings which in many cases they never 
know about. So we would like to discuss briefly with you the values to be 
derived from a teacher evaluating how students feel about him as a teacher 


Willard M. Fetterhoff is Principal of the Prescott Junior High School, Prescott, 
Arizona 
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personality traits, his mannerisms, his way of doing things, and 


his effect upon his students. We are purposely avoiding the term “pupil 


about his 


rating of teachers” because we are not sure that pupils are entirely capable 
of rating teachers. Then, too, this terminology is objectionable to many 


teachers because they look upon the purpose of the plan as one to evaluate 


teacher merit by means of student ratings. The real purpose of the teacher 


evaluating student opinions is to give the teacher a better understanding of 


students and a better understanding of how he affects students 


It is important that the teacher evaluate the opinions of students. Surely. 
we will admit that students are capable—tright or wrong—of developing an 


opinion or feeling that his teacher is fair or unfair, friendly or unftiendly 


that his explanations are clear or not clear; and that the work is interesting 


t interesting. Whether we like it or not, students are constantly forming 


such judgments. The fact that a student's opinion of a teacher is that he is 


] 


1 
unfair does not necessarily mean tl 


nat the teacher is unfair. What is important 
is the reaction of the particular student to the teacher. What the teacher 


need 


lo if many of his students feel he is unfair is to change some of his 
proc lures or take time to explain his methods of operation to students so 
that they understand. Of course, if a large number of a teacher's students 


+} ] 


feel that he is unfair, the teacher might do well to examine his practices 


: 
closely to ascertain if this actually ts a true evaluation 


In the Prescott Junior High School for several years as a teacher I used 
a Student Opinion Scale which | found very helpful to me. A number of 
other teachers in our system have used the same scale, and there is rather 
general agreement that it is a very effective inservice training device for the 
teacher who is willing to be honest with himself. To be fully effective a 
teacher must be informed of the response of his students. A student opinion 
poll often calls attention of the teacher to certain undesirable attitudes and 
le features of instruction, personality, etc. of which the teacher may 


not Db war The learner's attitude and reaction in any teaching situatior 


In the long run a teacher's success and prestige is largely determined by 


the reaction of his students to him and his teaching. Most parents, most of 


the teacher's colleagues, and most administrators form their opinion of a 
teacher upon the attitudes which students express concerning that teacher 
over a period of time In a very short time, without having observed a new 
teach cit th lassroom, an administrator knows pretty well what is taking 


place in the teacher's classroom because of the student reaction which 


reaches him from the parents of the students; from other t hers who have 
observed the student reaction; and from the students themselves who come 
in and ¢ of his off daily 

Sit tudents do have their opinions of the teacher and are free in 


expressing them to almost anyone except the teacher himself, an 
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essible to him, and with it he can improve himself and his prestige 
in the minds of parents, teachers, and administrators, the teacher should be 
interested in learning about student opinions. This information is easily 
accessiblbe to him, and with it he can improve himself and his prestige 
and grow professionally 


There are several conditions which should be assured to the teacher and 
the student before a student poll is taken. When the students are asked to 


mM) 
Ol 


plete the student opinion poll, the teacher should be most careful to 


if 
explain to students that he has a great deal of confidence in their judgment 


und sincere respect for their opinion; that the students have had a number 
of fine teachers during their period of schooling and know what kind of 
teacher helps them most; that he desires the students’ honest and frank 
opinions; that he desires this information in order that he may improve 
himself as a teacher; that he feels his students with whom he works every 
day are most capable of giving him help; that he does not want students to 
flatter him as that would not help him improve; that he does want students 
to criticize him honestly anywhere they feel he is weak and should improve; 
and that the students should disguise their handwriting or print as he does 


not wish to know what person filled out the poll 


The administrator should assure his teachers at the outset that he does not 
wish to see or to know the results of the evaluation and request that teachers 
not reveal their results to other staff members. Most teachers would prefer 
to avoid using this scale if they felt they must pass along results to someone 
Ise. If the results were exceptionally good, their report might be labeled 
vith a charge of “blowing their own horns” or, they declined to report, it 
might create the feeling that they were not pleased with the results. Teachers 


ould hold this information exclusively for their own use 


Following are some of the values which may be derived from the student 


pinion poll as an inservice pra tice 


} 


ng than 


leresti 


both the 


; 


Following is the Student Opinion Poll used in the Prescott Junior High 


School, Prescott, Arizona 
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ARIZONA 


410 
PLEASE d t write til y have received ti Y teacher will explain 
: + +d net 
PART I 
Does he |} 61 
S Ab A A Be! Averag Inferior 
D ’ seer t le ; n higt } ’ 
Ab a Av I w Averag Infe 
Is pathet wit! high-scl tudents and the I blems 
S At Ay Ave B w Aver Infe r 
I f und imt wit } tudent 
S Ab A f Ave Below Averas Inferior 
tc he fs ie and eittn fain atelons 
s Ab Ay i Averag Be w Ave £ Infe 
] I h , t 
S Above Averas Averag Below Average Inferior 
D lo work 
S Ab A 2 Avera Below Averas Inferi 
D he hav C trol f | cla 
Superior Above Average Average Below Average Infer 
Does he requi xactness and precision in students’ work 
Superior Ab Averag Ave Below Averag Inferior 
Is he neat ires id ay 
Supe Above Ave Averag Below Average Inferior 
Does he k w ab bjects in addition to the bject which he teaches? 
Super Ab Avera Averag Below Average Inferior 
Does he relate the subject which he teaches t ther bjects in school with which 
y familiar and are studying 
Superior Above Average Average Below Ave Inf 
Does he 1 » which 1 : " thet j everyd 
school and home life 
Superior Above Averag Averag Below Average Inferi 
Dx f that he iterested in you 1 your tr 
Supe Above Average Averas Below Average Inferior 
Does he ke his r eat 
Supe Ab Average Average Below Average Inferior 
Are his bulletin boards attractive and interesting 
Supe Above Average Averag Below Average Inferior 
Does he ke the light and heat in his room so that the room is comfortable and 
pleasant 
Sur Abx Average Averas Below Average Inferior 
Does he enco f lents in their work 
Sut Above Avera Averag Below Average Inferior 
Is his blackboard penmanship legible 
Superior Above Average Average Below Average Inferior 
Does he explain carefully and fully so that yo lerstand the work? 
Supe Above Average Average Below Average Inferior 
Is his voice pleasant? 
Superior Above Average Average Below Average Inferior 
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es he have respect for his students ? 
Superior Above Averag« Average Below Average Inferior 
iA TY he have } » t tudents t ¢} k for t ’ Ive 


in Superior Above Averag« Averag Below Average Inferior 





D he ha cont I f hi te pe 
Superi Above Averas Avera Below Averag Inferior 
Is | 2 interesting 


How do you feel in hi 


Happier than in any other cla Very much at ease Comfortable 
I fortal I 
l al 


How does he grad 

Much too high A little too high Very fair A little too low 
Much too low 

! mpari thic teacher witt ll the other teachers whom I have this year and 


with all the teachers whor I cam remember in past years, I w i rate him as a 


Superior Above Average Average Below Averag Inferior 





PART II 
ANSWI the f " est 1 te A fe about 
her. Please be very frank and honest 
D side t he ‘ fy r friends 
h 
A ta y lik b t him as pers 
| 
What . } se ‘ ‘ 
i What do ye dislike bout hist A person 
What do ye lislike r t about his teaching 
WI noyi habits does he have 
nd What do you think you will remember longest about your work with him 
Would you like to take another course with this teacher? Why 
W hat P j , ch h a dn mo * 
teaching 


What three things do you suggest that this teacher should do to improve his 


effectiveness with junior high-school students 
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WHAT TYPES OF STATE SUPERVISION CAN BE MOST HELPFUL 
TO LOCAL HIGH SCHOOLS? 


(Arranged in co-operation with the National Association of State Supervisors 


and Directors of Secondary Education.) 


CHAIRMAN: Rex L. Liebenberg, Supervisor of Secondary Schools, State De 
partment of Public Instruction, Madison Wisconsin; President, National 
Association of State Supervisors and Directors of Secondary Education 


DISCUSSANTS 
|. W. Welsh, Principal, East Senior High School, Rockford, Illinois 
Louis Kocsis, Curriculum Consultant, State Department of Public Instruc 
tion, Lansing, Michigan 


Summary of a presentation by GEORGE A. BECK 


H ISTORICALLY, supervision of secondary schools by state departments 
of education is in its infancy. Although such men as Horace Mann, Henry 
Barnard, and Gilbert Hawley pointed the way to modern supervicion many 
years ago, supervision as we know it today is only about sixty years old 


less than the life span of one man. Wisconsin, in 1889, is credited with 





the first organized plan of secondary-school supervision on a state-wide level 
Between 1906 and 1920 most states adopted a similar plan. At present 
it seems likely that the following situation exists 


1. The general pattern of secondary-school supervision is pretty well determined 
I c f 5 ? thods will be the immediate path of progress 
L'nif om of the ‘ plar . ise will oa c after further testing 

4 New thods will arise from present procedures and experience 


A satisfactory plan of organizacion is pre-requisite to adequate and desirabl. 
state supervision of high schools. All states have such a plan and nearly all of 
them use one of the three listed below 


The state is divided into districts, each served by one or more supervisors 
A “division of supervision’’ (or instruction) is set up to include secondary « 
1 orl Service Not all school services are included under this divisior 
One or more superv rs service the schools under the direction of the ct 
schoc fhcer. Often elementary duties are included with secondary-school assignment 
Here, again, some services to schools are cared for otherwise 


Each of these plans works well, in its own environment, when staffed with 
the right type personnel. But some weaknesses are readily apparent. Two 


are 

The gap between elementary and secondary education and the weight of number 
pre les the ¢ bility of adequate supervision of both by a few supervisors in a 
Stat 

There too great dispersion in supervision. Too many agencies are concerned 
with the b—which should be wholly under the direction of the chief state school 
fh € 


George A. Beck is Principal of Central High School, Duluth, Minnesota 
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One of the chief tasks facing us ts th mnsOlidation of supervisory activities 





iffecting the schools—including Federal matters—under one head. This action 
s necessary in the interests of efficiency of supervision and economy No 
joubt all supervision, even the old inspectorial type, has as its objective 

improvement of teaching. But there is a vast difference between supervision 


to determine the status quo and that to establish a starting point for pro- 


fessional study looking toward improvement of the school. The latter type of 


supervision 1s what we in secondary education welcome. A few desirable types 


ure described, briefly, here 








{ccreditation Z f supervision l t iw ind 1 lesig it 
pe h t nf t ejected. We syste f accreditation, but 
we sl 1 think of it in tructive ter Through it, w f t up desirabl byec 
tow 1 whict A Kk f r t Th reditation | 11d 
a stimulant rather tl : D 
> Curriculur udy method of supervision—This 1 f the best methods 
Ipervision a ble t tat rtment f educat Howev t ily mis 
ed. Employme f ex write ¢ s of ly to be p 1’ on high schools 
and f writt by state d rtment nly in njunction with a few teachers and 
xperts a i kely to f f h wasted effort. The best method s« to be a 
; lar to t ne described below 
( t te tl g it meeting f teact l 
tendents ee and iversity peor and | nts on a state-wide b 
b. Ch e key people f the state fr these 5 [ 
B ia skelet ga it ve g£ ¢€a I l yster the h these 
key people as leaders 
1. Complete the organization in this manne (1) State-wide committees in areas 
being studied; (2) See that each school—or system—is represented on com 
mittees: (3) Set dates of meetings early to avoid conflicts; (4) Let each com- 
mittee member be responsible for informing his faculty or community organiza- 
tion of the work being done: (5) Print and distribute materials promptly; and 
(6) Retain a skeleton organization for follow-up and beginning point for new 
4 Group conferent Z z method j MPervision The group conference work 
shop or symposiun s an excellent aid to state supervision. It is of two types: (a) 
Conferences of a general nature and (b) Conferences of a specific nature. While there 
se for the ft er, the latter serve much wider purpose for specific supervision and 
growth. It is ¢ ible to deal with a bject such as guidance on a state level through 
meetings of key people in workshops or symposiums and then, through local workshops 
id “t fro t tat lepa bt verage of the stat the school 
system, the individual hool 1 th ndividual teacher. Such a plan gave excellent 


results in my own state and school system 


1. School visitation as a method of state supervision—Old-time school visitation is 
no longer practical. We still need visitation, however, since a state department cannot 
supervise “that which it does not know Visitation should be regular and devoted to 
nferences with individuals or groups on professional matters designed to improve the 

‘ ler 


school Stat lepartn t members should be availab to assist with specihc problems 


when request¢ 1 to do 





5. Other met/ f state supe are other valuable methods of super 





vision which there is not space to d ss. Some of them are: (a) research, (b) teacher 
training, (c) teacher recruiting, (d) public relations, (e) contacts through publications, 
(f) consultation, (2) surveys, and (h) reports. All have important functions to per- 


form in a program of supervision, but I feel the first four discussed have especial values 
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The state department of education is in a peculiarly strategic position legally 
and educationally, to determine the character of our educational system. Since 
this is true, its responstbility for leadership is great. This responsibility de mands 


accomplishment and/or recognition of these things 


; " , hountad stellt on lb, 
, eal 7 the , re of education 

id that the local school—the classr the real f tie f education 
{. Furn , , , rn gency 
— sdat burt th ' » of ation de 


Summary of a presentation by JOSEPH B. CHAPLIN 


(), R state departments of education have in the past fifty years mad 


tremendous progress. Their responsibilities have been more clearly defined 
and the number of professional workers on their staffs greatly in reased. There 
have been three rather distinct stages in this developmental process. For the 
first ten or fifteen years of this period, most state departments of education 
limited their activities to gathering statistics, publishing and interpreting school 
laws, and apportioning state school funds. The chief state school ofhcer 
was in most cases the only professional worker Members of the staffs were 
confined to their offices by the nature of their duties and were not available 
for assistance to local school systems. The local school officials were definitely 
on their own. This period of development has been referred to by some 


writers as the statistical stage 


The second developmental stage was marked by a gradual change in the 
nature of the personnel in most state departments of education. The new 
type of staff member was in most cases a semi professional whose duties were 
those of an inspector. He was engaged in examining and inspecting schools 
to see that they fulfilled the requirements of the law which placed a rapidly 
increasing number of regulatory controls on local educational programs. This 
inspector did get into the secondary schools throughout the state and, while 
he was there primarily to determine whether state standards were being met, 
he exceeded the narrow confines of his specified duties to give much aid to ad 
ministrators in improving their educational programs. I am old enough to have 
observed these inspectors in the performance of their duties, and I am con 
vinced that we owe a great debt to the more professional members of this 
group. They created an awareness on the part of chief state school officers, 
legislatures, and local school administrators of the great need which existed 
for the extension of state school services to all communities. Because this 


Joseph B. Chaplin Principal of the Bangor Senior High School, Bangor, Maine 
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need for increased service was recognized, we have gradually moved out of 
this examining or inspectoral stage into one of extended state service which 
has shown rapid growth in the last quarter of a century. Today our state 
departments of education are staffed with capable men and women with good 
professional training and experience, with the result that most local school 
systems now have available to them real gui .nce and assistance. With that 
brief statement regarding the evolution of our state departments, I shall pro 
ceed to point out certain types of state supervision which I consider would be 


most helpful to our secondary schools 


Since the success of public secondary education will be in direct ratio to the 
quality of teachers which staff our schools, I believe one of the most important 
contributions which our departments of education can make is to see that 
an adequate program of teacher education is developed and maintained. While 
we have many excellent teacher training institutions, it is quite evident that 
in many states we need a re-evaluation and an improvement of teacher training 
facilities and programs. Our state legislatures must be convinced of the need 
for more adequate financing in this area of education; and our state depart 
ments of education and state boards of education, where they exist, are in 


the best position to convince our legislators of the urgent need for action 


When the necessary money is made available, there should be a much more 
careful selection of staff members. We are now attempting to prepare mediocre 
candidates, in terms of native ability and aptitude, in teacher training institu 
tions staffed with too many mediocre instructors, many of whom have had 
very little if amy successful teaching or administrative work in our public 
secondary schools. If I were a state commissioner of education I would not 
place on my staff a professional worker in the field of secondary education 
who had fewer than ten years of successful experience in public school 
teaching or administration. Neither would I, as head of a teacher training 
institution, hire an inexperienced person directly from graduate school. | 
believe very strongly that you cannot prepare teachers for public school work 
Or supervise teachers in teaching positions, with the right prospective, until you 
have yourself faced the real problems of the secondary-school teacher at first 
hand. Our schools of education have too many good men and women in the field 
of research and too few real teachers. Lest you think that I agree entirely 
with Dr. Bestor of the University of Illinois, who seems to think that the 
solution to our problem is the elimination of schools of education, I want to 
say that I have no desire to exterminate the large group of fine men and 
women who have helped us to make such great strides in public secondary 
education. My belief is that we should strengthen their efforts by giving them 


more competent co workers 


The need for curriculum improvement in our typical public high school 


is apparent to all. The student population in our secondary schools has 


changed from one of a rather homogenous group of good academic ability to 
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a very heterogeneous group, many of whom have very little ability to do 


ucademic work. The effect of the machine age on job requirements in a rapidly 
changing economy presents its challenge to our schools. Thi problem is 
particularly acute right now because of the great increase of students which 
we anticipate in the next decade. If we are to prepare these boys and girls 
for life in the adult society of today and tomorrow, there must be a tremendous 
effort made to recognize the curriculum in at least seventy-five per cent of 
the secondary schools in this country. Our state departments must provide the 
leaders} P if this challenge ; to be met They should set Ip af 1 staff area 
workshops in each state to which communities may send their key curriculun 
people for access to adequate resource materials and for the needed professional 
advice to assist them in re-building their curricula. Larger communities should 
be encouraged to establish their own workshops under the s ipervision of their 
state departments of education. Such a program if in plemented would tax 
the financial and man-power resources of every state de partment and doubtless 
new money would be needed, but our failure to take aggressive action will 
accelerate the rising tide of criticism now directed against our public secondary 


schools 


The supervision of interscholastic athletics in secondary schools is a matter 
I 


of great concern to principals. The tremendous interest in such contests on 


the part of both students and citizens results in very serious pressure upor 
the administrators responsible for the supervising program. Gambling or 
secondary school contests ippears to be on the increase and there is an 


} 


increasing demand that coaches win games regardless. In order to curb the 


undesirable outgrowths from athletics, it is essential that the administration 


of the athletic program be securely in the hands of the local principals and 
) I I 


their state associations. Relinquishing this control to coaches or citizens is 
extremely dangerous. Too many coaches are so concerned with the necessity 
for winning games in order to perpetuate their jobs that they fail to acquire 
3 - 1 
a proper perspective of the place of athletics in the entire program of the 
secondary schools. Since all principals’ associations are in a legal sens 
agents of the state department of education and state boards of education which 
have all of the authority for regulating state programs of an educational 
nature, it follows that these departments of education must be ready to us 
their influence and legal authority wherever necessary in order to keep inter 


scholastic athletics on a sound basis 


One of the most perplexing problems facing high-school principals in 
our rural areas is the very large percentage in inexperienced teachers that they 
have on the faculties. The principals in many cases have nearly full-time 
classroom teachine duties which | 


1 lea them very little time for their adminis 


trative and supervisory duties. In Maine, the state department of education 
is rendering invaluable supervisory assistance to these small schools through 


making available to these communities the services of a competent member of 


their staff who has had good high-school administrative experience. He visits 
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he beginning teachers at work, suggests improved teaching practices where 
necessary, and assists them in many ways to get adjusted to their new vocation 
[his additional supervision is making a real contribution to the improvement 
f teaching, particularly in our small rural high schools 


Since I was asked to apy 
New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, I feel that I 


hould discuss briefly the place of accred 
hools. Perhaps I should 


sear on this program as a representative of the 


itation in the supervision of secondary 
say first of all that the New England Association 

now in reality, as well as in name, a real accrediting agency. We were 
yrced by the same pressures from within and without the area which caused 
ther regional associations to assume this function before us. It may be that 
New Englanders think more slowly than those of you from other sections of 
the country, but we prefer to believe that our delay in this action was caused 
a traditional dislike for anything which might lessen local autonomy In any 
se, every area of our country now has its accrediting agency Most state 
urtments of education have a system for evaluation of their schools, but I 
ink that it is fair to say that those state plans are either so superficial 

so varied in the criteria used, that they are of little value on the national 
evel in reflecting comparative quality of our secondary schools. Another 
eason for the existence of accrediting associations is that our institutions 
f higher learning have observed such a wide range in the academic standards 
f secondary schools that transcripts of grades earned and recommendations 
from schools outside their geographical area do not constitute an adequate 


is for comparing applicants for admission 


Another development from this difficulty experienced by our colleges in 
making fair evaluations of the graduates from secondary schools has been 
the rapid increase in the requirement of College Entrance Examination Board 
Tests from all candidates for admission. This practice is more prevalent on 
the Atlantic Coast but is gradually spreading through the Middle West and 
even to the West Coast. Some of you may not like to see this trend but you 

ust face the fact that it is a logical outgrowth of our failure so to evaluate 
uur secondary schools that our colleges will have the confidence to select 
their candidates without this formidable battery of examinations 


It seems to me that this situation presents a real challenge and opportunity 
for service to our state departments of education. The challenge is so to 
evise their systems for evaluating their secondary schools that the classifi 
ations will be meaningful to educators and laymen alike. Here are oppor 
nities to stimulate each local community through its awareness of the com 
parative performance of its school to take the necessary steps to improve 
hat performance where it is necessary and to maintain it where it is already 


t a high level 
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IN WHAT WAYS CAN THE SCHOOL DEVELOP 
GOOD SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS? 


CHAIRMAN: Cliff Robinson, Director of Secondary Education, State Depart 


ment of Education, Salem, Oregon 


DISCUSSANTS 
berts, Principal, Greenwood High School, Greenwood, Mississippi 
Farrer, Principal, Olympus Senior High School, Salt Lake City, 


Summary of a presentation by R. L. MCCONNELL 


a first essential in the development of a good school-community re- 
lations program is the development of a good school! No community should 
be satisfied with a poor or mediocre school system, and the efforts of the 
citizens of the community are essential if a good school is to be established 
anda maintained 

The main objective of a school-community relations program must be to 
create and foster an interest in the education of the community's citizens, 
both youth and adult. A partnership must be created between the citizens 
of the community and the educational system, with the citizens realizing that 
they are ‘the stockholders."" They elect the board of education to establish 
the policies, to make the rules and regulations, and to delegate the authority 
to maintain the type of school that they want They, the citizens, must 
understand that it is their school system and that they are responsible for it 

To develop community understanding, appreciatign, and participation in 
public education, we must have an information program that keeps the public 
up to date on what the educational system is doing about its problems, its 
needs, and its plans for the future. The public must have a part in solving 
the problems, in supplying the needs, and in planning for the future 


Any program in our public schools must start with the group of men and 


women who are legally responsible for the schools, the board of education 
In most school districts, the boards of education must delegate much of their 
authority because they have neither the time nor the training to do the 
thousands of things necessary in the running of a modern school. It is their 
duty to require that the administrators, who are directly responsible to them 
for developing and maintaining good schools, keep them informed about 
the schools, their programs, present needs, and future needs 

The board of education may want to appoint special committees of citizens 
to study problems as they relate to the community and then ask them to 
report to the board. The board can make use of the special talents of the 


citizens involved, find the desires of all groups, and let the public know 


McConnell is Principal of the Champaign Senior High School, Champaign 
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that their wishes are being considered. While citizens’ committees are rather 
w and of many kinds, it is generally considered to be best to appoint 
a committee for a special purpose and for the length of time necessary 
to accomplish that purpose. Many communities do have continuing citizen's 
mmittees which have served for years and have been very successful in 
helping to solve school problems that require a knowledge of the needs 


nd desires of the whole community. 


The school administrator in charge of the school system must understand 
the needs of the community and prepare a definite plan for meeting these needs 
The basis for this plan will be the facts available from every source at his 
ommand ; it must be functional, not theoretical. He must consider the ability 
yf the community to provide the facilities and a faculty to attain the desired 
objectives. He must depend upon the board of education to know what the 

munity can afford and will pay for, but it is his job, with the help of 

board and their available resources, to sell the adopted plan to the 
mmunity 

The faculty of the school or schools must not only understand but also 
wholeheartedly support the development of the schools. They must see not 
nly that they do a good teaching job but also that they always promote 
he best interests of the school. A _ faculty which stands together and 
ynstantly tries to improve the schools of its system is one of the biggest assets 
ny system can have. A good teacher wants to be proud of the job she is 
loing, proud of the school in which she works, proud of the community 
in which she lives, and is happy to let everyone know those facts 


The teacher is the chief source of school spirit—and from school spirit 
ommunity pride often develops. A community that is proud of its schools 
generally has good schools and constantly works for improvement of both 
the schools and the community as a whole 


The best relations agents of every school are the boys and girls who attend 
the schools. It is sometimes hard to get the news of the schools to the 
press, the radio, or other public information media, but students go to school 
every day and go home every night. They talk to their parents and to many 
other people. They have more to do with what people think of the school 
system than all other media of information about schools. They not only 
talk but they also do things. And the public judges the schools by what the 
pupils do as well as what they say. The school and the parents are partners 
in trying to develop each pupil into a good citizen. Every effort should be 
made to have all students realize their responsibilities of citizenship, their 


responsibility to each other, to their parents, and to their school. A school 


with good school spirit is generally doing a good job in developing these 
esponsibilities and in developing a pride in the success of the school 

We have talked about the phases of a school that are necessary to make it a 
good school. We believe that these same things are necessary for good school- 
ommunity relations. 
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In addition, it is necessary that the community be kept informed about the 
s9rogram. We think that the best peopl to impart this informa 


whol hool | 
b] f the ones involved since these pt yple the 


tion to the general 
school board, citizens’ committee, faculty member, and the students of the 
school are often very busy, it is the duty of the administrator to see that 
they are given the help necessary for the proper presentation of the schools 
their good points and their problems 

In the large schools this may be a full-time job. In other schools, the in 
formation task may be a part-time job or that of a committee. This presen 
tation must be planned, just as any other phase of the school program must be 
planned——not by the day or week but at least a year in advance. Ask your 


newspapers and your radio station to help you plan. They know what is news 


and will be { la 1 to | elp Ther iS an answer to the de ve lopn ent of good 
hool-c« f r | f ] the Sarme i ver t vie ood res Its f 
solvi other problet P] fully and work hard 


Summary of a presentation by JOHN A. RAMSEYER 


UBLIC interest in education was never greater than it is today. Sor 


of it is directed toward positive effort to improv 
of it is manifested in the form of anxiety concerning the quality of our school 
by 


School people must assume th leadership in relieving this anxiety ind th 


warrant the confidence which is coveted for the teaching profession This 
will not be done successfully by making counter-attacks upon the sensational 
based upon the few cases that he can cbserve 
y and mine by making public educatior 


critic whose generalizations aré 
It will b lone mn your ommuni 


really public 


The teaching profession ts accused of building the school program behind 
prof ssional walls. The vernacular for this criticism is “The schools are 
dominated by the teachers’ colleges It is implied that the teachers’ colleg 


may have some interest other than the public interest. That we disagree witl 


the accusation and any implications involved does not remove the suspicion of 
fear that the educators want to ontrol our children’s minds’ or that 


educators are confused 


Perhaps it is true that during the first half of this century educators did 


not report as much of their activity to the public as would have been desirable 
Public support for education came relatively easily and people assume d that 
they understood what the schools were doing. School people made a like 


assumptior However, as public support became more difficult to obtain, we 


learned that our assumption was ill founded and we began to develop ‘‘publ 
relations’ program We talked about selling’ the schools to the people 
re-examining the concept that the schools belong to the 


Today we 


John A. Ramseyer is Director of the School-Community Deve Study, OF 
tate | versity, Ca b 2) 
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people 


the profession and the public. We speak of “mutual” and “‘shared responsi 


We are questioning ourselves about the respective responsibilities of 





bility for building good schools 


Forward looking schools are operated on the principle that the public 
ywns the schools and must take real responsibility for improving them; that 
addition to teaching, the school faculty must help the people of the 
ommunity clarify educational issues and provide the professional leadership 
uired by the people to define their educational needs and construct a 
rogram to meet them. Good school-community relations depend in large 
easure upon the willingness of school people to make the school an intimate 


1 dynamic force in community life. Since this is a meeting of secondary 


chool principals, let us examine some of the requisites of good high school 


ommunity relations 


AN ADEQUATELY INFORMED PUBLIC 


Public interest and support are dependent upon public understanding 
This understanding is in turn dependent upon the degree to which school 


people are willing to tell the complete story of the school and its part in 





the education of children and youth. The informing process includes the 

Iding of proper expectations for the program as well as an adequate 
explanation of the program in process 

Provide adequate orientation to high school—Before children leave the 
elementary school they and their parents should begin an orientation to high 
school. While orientation programs for prospective high-school pupils are 
ncreasing in number, they are often confined to schedule making, acquaintance 
with the building, and similar management problems Some schools have 
leveloped orientation units to acquaint the pupils with the kinds of experiences 
that they are to have in high school. Fewer schools have attempted to tell 
urents what they hope to do for their children in high school 


If the high school intends to help each child grow as much as he can 


rather than reach a particular standard required for promotion, it is good 
that parents understand this early and adjust their expectations accordingly 
A few meetings spent with parents in explaining this concept would be far 


et 


ter than leaving its explanation to chance 


Make the news story complete—Ne wspapers Carry more news about athletics 


than about any other part of the high-school program. Tests of communication 
rom schools to the community show that the people know very little about 
high-school curriculun Report cards are inadequate instruments for 
lling the high school story 
Few schools provide the public with a suitable picture of what the 
igh school is trying to do. Especially do they avoid telling how inadequacy 
f facilities and resources hampers the achievement of certain goals which 


sought. Stories in local newspapers, radio programs, parent meetings, 






nd adult study groups are excellent media for telling the complete story 
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Encourage the people of the community to see the high-school program 
in action—There is no better way for people to get an adequate picture of 
the high school than to see it in action. But insist that visitors see the 
complete program, not just that which is particularly pleasing or displeasing 
Schools that have arranged visitations for men of business and industry 
report the experiment to be most successful. Such experiences provide the 
prospective employer with firsthand knowledge of the methods which the 
school uses to prepare youth for the vocations of their choice 

Board members and citizens who are being asked to support school levies 
and bond issues for improvements would have a more adequate basis upon 
which to make their decisions if the need could be observed in addition to 


being heard 


A PROGRAM SUITED TO THE NEEDS OF THE COMMUNITY 


High-school education is not the same for all youth and it is not the 
same for all communities. In recent years we have given much attention to 
the adjustment of schools to the needs of the pupils and of the community 


Study and understand your community—Each community is unique. Part 


) 74 HnNG a6 4 


of the education of each child is some understanding and appreciation of 


this uniqueness. It is not only good theory of education that children should 
be taught to understand the community of which they are a part, but also 
adults like to know that schools consider this good education. Knowing 
about local business, industry, and government is a part of growing up to 
become a citizen responsible for them. This understanding cannot be taught 
from textbooks alone. The community is the subject matter and many people 
who live in the community are excellent resources to use in gaining an 
understanding of it. 

Does the program work for all?—Most high-school programs are still 
directed toward the prospective college student. Somewhere between thirty 
and forty per cent of our high-school youth are dropping out of school before 
graduation. Those who withdraw from school report that they can see little 
to be gained by remaining in school. Not being challenged by the program 
these students are not presenting a favorable picture of it 

Many students who remain in high school are not enthusiastic about it 
Absence from school because of lack of interest is evident in many communities 
More study is needed to determine the adequacy of the high-school curriculum 
Is it flexible enough to meet the variety of needs of our youth? 

Test public acceptance of the school—Opinion surveys and local evalua 
tions of high-school programs have been used successfully in many parts of 
the country. Often they are reassuring because they reveal that the majority 
of the people are satisfied with the schools. They are useful also in revealing 
the questions that people are raising about their schools. It is assumed, of 
course, that, when such tests of acceptance are made, the school intends 
to use the findings from them to make improvements. Using tests of public 
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acceptance, then, implies taking action in terms of the results and reporting 
this action to the public 


CO-OPERATIVE PLANNING AND INTEGRATION 
OF THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 


Co-operative planning and the integration of school and community 
lepend upon the kind of human relationships that develop as school people 
and the citizens work together. Schools are often criticized for planning 
their programs apart from the other agencies of the community. Churches 
plain that schools establish their calendar without regard for the interests 
of the church. Basketball games are scheduled for the convenience of the 

hools involved, not for the convenience of agencies within a given com- 
nunity. Hence, the home, the school, the church, the YMCA, the Boy 
Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, and other groups compete for the student's 


C 


The school is but one of the educating agencies of the community. There 


hould be some co-operative planning by all of these agencies in order that 
they may share the educational responsibility 

Get acquainted with the people of the community—There is no better way 
to convince the public that teachers are worthy of their trust than for the 
people to learn this by direct contact with the teachers in relation to real school 
problems. When teachers are found to have values consistent with those 
held by other respected citizens, there is no need to protect them from 
public attacks 

Administrators are finding opportunities for the teachers to report to 
boards of education, to meet with advisory committees, and to discuss the 
school program with parents, service agencies, and study groups throughout 
the community. Teachers who participate in the affairs of the community 
are less likely to be subjected to unfair criticism than those whom the people 
of the community do not know 

Provide leadership for public participation in educational planning—An 
informed public usually results in an interested public. When the public 
becomes interested in the schools, they tend to participate more actively in 
its affairs. This means that the public concern rises to the point where it can 
affect the school. This can be either a positive or a negative effect. Given 
positive leadership communities have been known to make great improvements 

their schools. Led by destructive forces some communities have shamefully 
lamaged the educational influence of their schools for years to come. Public 
participation in educational planning is here to stay. It is the present day 
hallenge to educational leadership 

Help the public assume final responsibility for providing good education 
loo often educational leaders have tried to carry the responsibility for good 
education for the citizens. Educators planned the buildings, planned the 
program, planned the campaigns for bond issues, took the initiative in getting 
support for the school levy, taught the pupils, and reported success and 
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failures to parents. Little was done to raise the level of insight and under- 


standing of the people of the community to the point where they would 
demand a better program. If we believe that the schools belong to the 
people, let us see what w can do to help them realize the educational 
potential of their community 

Achieving good school-community relations is not an easy task. Studies 
of public participation show that some people hear what they want to hear 


see what they want to see. Hence people are not necessarily informed when 


they have read the school bulletins and seen the program in action The 
degree of public understanding must be tested. Proper attitudes have to be 


built. Mutual trust must develop When school people and lay citizens 
succeed in a few small co-operative ventures, they will gain the confidence 
needed to work together on matters of greater consequence Co-operation is 


development 


HOW CAN WE PROVIDE EFFECTIVE COUNSELING SERVICES FOR 
STUDENTS IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Otto I. Schmaelzle, Principal, George Washington High School 
San Francisco, California 


DISCUSSANTS 
Henry C. Jensen, Principal, Greely High School, Greeley, Colorado 
Je V. Cooper, Principal, Liberty High School, Pratt, Kansas 


Summary of a presentation by ARENT L. OLSEN 


“oH 
ROM the cradle to the grave’’ could be even a more powerful slogan 


for counseling programs than it has been for education in general. Counseling 


for our individual senior high-school students may truly end with the grave 


This could be suddenly, now, at the tragic end of a hot rod race; or many 
years hence, after self-sought conferences with qualified counselors on their 
problems in old age. Much good, too, could come from an appreciation 
by the student that his guidance did begin at infancy; and, further, that it 
continues throughout life—for good or for bad, effectively or inadequately 
For our purposes, here, however, we shall limit our discussion to that span 
of the student's life extending from a few days or a year before his entrance 
to a four-year or a three-year senior high school to preferably some time 
after leaving high school. The termination point might be in conjunction 
with a request for recommendations, a response to a follow-up research 
survey, Or a return visit to some high-school counselor to discuss a probable 
change in college objectives 

The area of discussion might well be further limited by making certain 
assumptions regarding effective counseling services. Let us agree that the 


Arent L. Olsen is Principal of the Biggs Union High School, Biggs, California 
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purposes of counseling revolve about the task of helping the student to 


help himself improve his ed 
cial adjustments, and his intellectual and emotional maturity. Let us take for 


ucational and vacational choices, his personal and 


granted that, if effective, the counseling results in the student making adjust 
ents that are better for him as an individual and, in the long run, better 
for society in general. We shall further recognize that guidance work is 
performed by the classroom science teacher helping some boy gain incre ised 
self-respect and public regard through efficient operation of the audio-visual 
equipment; by the junior class adviser maneuvering appointments to the 
ymmencement ushering committee so that on particular girl has a much 
needed excuse to make or buy a pretty dress and to work as an equal with 
other girls at a social event; and by the special counselor who discovers 
from collected data a boy with high mathematical ability and fair character, 
but poor study habits, who then encourages the boy to select at least junior 
college for one of his medium range objectives, and next arranges a series 
f short meetings between the boy and one of the mathematics instructors 

Assuming, further, that we administrators accept the challenge to provide 
our students with effective counseling, what are some procedures that may 
help accomplish this purpose? To bring you administrative opinion from 
the northern part of the Sacramento Valley in California, answers were noted 
in direct response to the present question, or as given in the process of 
discussion at professional meetings. The following are illustrative examples of 
these statements 

The principal of the Chico High School declared, ‘‘The most important item 
s the selection of people with a ‘heart’ for counseling This view was 
further emphasized by the Durham principal when he specified, ‘Although 
pecial training is in the picture, from now on our head counselor will be 
recruited from among those who have proved themselves through counseling 
in their regular classes and st ident organizations 

The head counselor at Oroville High School, while stressing training, added 
the problems of organization and space. He stated: ‘““The summer workshops 
in guidance at Chico State College have substantially raised our efficiency, 
but our pressing problem at Oroville is to gather our chief materials from 
ull parts of the school to a central work area for both student and counselors 


One thing for which we are grateful is that the boss (principal) listened 


to our requests for a oupl of counseling rooms for confidential talks. He 
hxed up som old ones instead of waiting for new construction The 
Chico principal shed more light on effective organization when he explained 


One reason for our efficient operation is the full time clerk available to 
ir counselors at our counseling offices 
Still another point for the principal is revealed by the consultants of Chico 
State College in their insistence that “time and timing rank high when provid 
ng counseling service.’ Additional practices may be found at Biggs High 
School where, being a small school, some testing services are secured through 


the Butte County office of the school superintendent; and where each teacher 
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as hired is informed that guidance responsibilities are a regular assignment 
In conclusion, as administrators, let us keep alert for the breaks of the game 
Let us keep the ball moving as we s« ek to make counseling services effective 
in our education for freedom and democracy 


Summary of a presentation by Mrs. MARGUERITE S. BENTHALL 


, years are exciting and challenging. During these years boys 
and girls are putting away childish things and becoming grown-ups. Naturally, 
there is confusion, and many problems arise—problems with which these 
youngsters need help. Much of the maladjustment found among our high 
school students could be prevented to remedied through an adequate program 
of counseling in our schools 

Let us think of counseling as the entire process of assisting a teenager 
through interviewing and other individual relationships to solve his problems 
whether educational, vocational, or personal—and to make intelligent plans 
for his future. Counseling differs greatly from advising. The latter is a 
one-way process in which the counselor makes the decision. Counseling is 
concerned primarily with the growth of the teenager and his ability to 
make his own decisions. It involves collecting adequate records, establishing 
contact with the student, interviewing, and conducting follow-up activities 

How, then, can we provide effective counseling services to meet the needs 
of high-school students ? Responsibility for the counseling services weighs 
heavily upon teaching staff members. They must have a guidance point 
of view and a sincere desire to build’ a program which will help them to 
work more effectively with individuals. If an entire staff is guidance minded, 
a counseling program will evolve through the co-operative planning of 
teaching and administrative staffs. However, if there is not the guidance 
viewpoint, someone must take the initiative—be it the principal, a teacher, 


or group of teachers—to find out what counseling services are now being 
offered and what new things can be added to develop an effective program 
Often is becomes necessary to seek the services of an expert to help to 
decide what type of organization is best suited to the particular situation 
There are many types of counseling programs, but all are based on a 
common principle: that every student should have some member of the staff 
who knows him as an individual and who is willing to help him to learn, 


to grow, and to develop. 

Perhaps the most common high-school plan for counseling is the home- 
room organization. Normally the home room is composed of thirty to 
thirty-five students of heterogeneous backgrounds and abilities. A teacher 
deals with these same youngsters throughout the four-year period, meeting 
them at least once a week for a full class period. The home-room teachers 
move on with the students through the freshman to the senior year. At 


the end of the four years, advisers start over again with another group 


Marguerite S. Benthall is Principal of the Alexis I. duPont High School, Wilming 
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This gives these teachers an opportunity to know intimately their home-room 
students. The success of the home-room plan depends upon the willingness 
of these home-room teachers to accept this responsibility. An in-service train- 
ing program can be helpful in providing the needed counseling training. 

Another counseling plan is the subject-teacher organization. This means 
that a class of students is assigned a to a teacher for one or more years. In 
addition to classroom teaching, the teacher is responsible for the guidance 
of the group. Through observation and listening, the teacher becomes aware 
of individual needs and sensitive to ways of meeting these needs. This 
type of organization is more common in the elementary school than in the 
high school. 

The core-curriculum closely resembles the subject-teacher organization in 
which a teacher is with a group of students for an extended period of 
class time. The core of study may be a fusion of English and social studies; 
it may be centered in general education basic to the needs of all students; 
its content may be made up of practical problems. Under this plan a teacher 
or group of teachers works with a group of twenty-five to thirty students 
two to three hours daily. This longer class period provides splendid 
opportunity for gathering data about the individual student and offers time 
for scheduling regular counseling interviews 

There is also the part-time counselor organization which is often referred 
to as the teacher-counselor plan. In every school there are teachers who are 
admired, respected, and who have wonderful potentialities for counseling 
These teachers may be freed from two or three teaching periods daily to do 
counseling service. To each of them is assigned a group of students, no more 
than a hundred in number. The teacher-counselor learns to know the boys 
and girls in her group. She becomes familiar with community resources that 
she can call upon if the case is too complex to handle personally. She works 
closely with other teachers in order that there may be an exchange of informa- 
tion and suggestions 

Of course, the most effective counseling plan is that centered in the 
specialist or director of guidance who has had specific counseling training 
This type of organization may be combined with the home-room or teacher- 
counselor plan, for the success of the counseling program is dependent on 
functioning through teachers rather than apart from them. Ideally there 
should be one full-time counselor for every three hundred fifty students. Where 
the school population is larger, teacher-counselors may supplement the counsel 
ng staff on the basis of one counseling period daily for each fifty students 

The functions of the director of guidance are many. They include 


1. To organize, co-ordinate, and conduct the counseling services 
2. To develop and maintain a cumulative record system which embodies all in 


formation that may be helpful in guiding the student's long range cational and voca- 


tional plans 
3. To assist in securing employment, and to maintain a systematic follow-up study 


of graduates and drop-outs 
4. To develop in co-operation with the teaching and administrative staffs effective 


group guidance procedures 
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how well their needs have been met. There must be a friendly social climate 


in which understanding, friendly, happy teachers derive satisfaction in helping 
students to live adequately now and to make satisfactory preparation for the 
future 

There is no best organization for counseling. The one which is “tailored 
to meet the particular needs of your students, is believed in by your teachers 
is within the financial resources of your school is best for you. As you develop 
" 


better counseling services, you will come to a better understanding of teenagers 


' 


and their problems and will be effective in helping them to solve their 


problems through self-growth and understanding 


WHAT SIGNIFICANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE IN 
ORGANIZING AND ADMINISTERING SIX-YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS 
( MAN: / ee Principal, Harvey High School, Painesville, Oh 
A. E. Wright, Director of Instruction, Davidson County Schools, Nashville, 
Tennessee 
Charles Grady, Prit pal, Southeast Junior-Senior High School Oklahon 


City, Oklahoma 


Summary of a presentation by EMMETT ]. HASTY 


\ \ HEN one starts t tudy a top of this magnitt 1¢ he starts with the 


situation most familiar to him and branches out to discover the plans and 


practices elsewhere T} lowa State Department of Education gave certain 


helpful data. Articl the December, 1953. issue of THE BULLETIN of the 


National Assocrati of Secondary-School Principals gave a more compr 
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day outside of the classroom, including traffic and student car drivers in 
the school area. Our PTA and student committees promote and manage our 
after game recre ational program 


We now have chairmen of each subject area holding departmental mectings 
Our teachers’ policy group assists the administration in determining school 
policies, working relationship among personnel, and budgetary expenditures 

We are aware of the claims made for and against the six-year high school 
From our observation there are some definite advantages our students in 
grades 7 to 9 receive. The adjustment between grades 9 and 10 is minimized 
The holding power of the school is strengthened. An ample supply of audio 
visual equipment implements classroom instruction. A larger variety of as 
semblies is offered. Contrary to the common criticism, our students’ social 
tastes and development have not been accelerated by their contacts with older 
students. In spite of the attending administrative difficulties in a six-year 


school, we think there are many compensating benefits accruing to our students 


Summary of a presentation by ARTHUR R. PARTRIDGI 


\ \ HILE school administration generally has been improving, we are con 


cerned with the specifics peculiar to the six-year secondary school. We must 
recognize at the outset that it is a unique institution and that its administrator 
has the rare task of implementing two distinctive philosophies of administering 
what normally are two entirely different educational programs. The adminis 
trator of the six-year secondary school is faced with a two-in-one proposition 
he must meet the needs of the junior high school (grades 7-9), which calls 
for a period of exploration and discovery by the individual student; at the 
same time he must provide for the senior high school (grades 10-12), where 
more specialized training is demanded 

In attempting to execute both distinctive kinds of programs in the same 
school, with the same faculty, numerous problems have been encountered 
One of the big questions in this type of school relates to the constant associa 
tion of pre-adolescents with young adults. It is argued that, on a large scale, 
this is not desirable. Most schools have met this by assigning junior high 
and senior high-school classes to different parts of the building, permitting 
these two divisions to share such facilities as auditorium, gymnasium, and 
music rooms. While limitations of the physical plant affect the nature of 
this segregation, the grouping of classrooms by grade level is a common pra 
tice and appears to have sound educational value 


A more perplexing problem is trying to provide the variety of courses needed 


for the junior high school and the more intensive specialization demanded 


by the senior high school while operating on one time-schedule. A significant 
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approach to this situation has been the scheduling of alternating classes in 
the lower grades, which permits students to explore as many as two or three 
fields during a given class period by holding different classes on different days 
of the week 

A second, and perhaps more fundamental, method of attack has been the 
use of some sort of common learnings program, which provides optimum 
opportunity for study of the individual by the teacher, and opportunity for 
exploration and discovery by the student. If this is a worthy development 
in the junior high school, it is even more significant for the junior division 
of the six-year school 


A third problem its that of providing opportunity for social activities 
appropriate for the various age and grad groupings, in which the experiences 
of younger children are not dominated by the older students. A generally ac 
epted practice is to establish a dual activities program, so that the junior 
high and senior high-school students have their separate organizations and 


schedules of social events 


While most schools follow this custom, they make an exception in the area 
of student government by having only one student council. Here, too, there 
is need for junior high-school students to participate without the domination 
by seniors. We have found a worth-while approach to be the organization 
f separate and independent councils, each dealing with the problems peculiar 
to the students it serves. When problems affecting the whole school arise, 
joint committees of the two councils work together, and the procedure of 
bicameral legislation is followed 

In the early experience of the six-year high school, the junior high school 
was probably egarded as the stepchild of the senior high school. This is still 
true today. I know of one school where the friction between junior and senior 
high-school teachers became so pronounced that all teachers were assigned 
lasses in both divisions 

Yet encouraging headway has been made in this area. While the needs of 
the two divisions are different and our programs must likewise be different for 
the two groups, we are recognizing that the gap between junior and senior high 
schools is largely artificial. Our staffs are being organized to plan a six-year 
ducational program, rather than two three-year programs. There is evidence 
of greater unity within the faculty and of more gradual transition from one 
livision to the other, than is possible in the typical separation of junior 
high school and senior high school. The change in interna! staff organiza- 
tion is, indeed, a major improvement 

Perhaps the most significant improvement has been in the attitude of adminis 
trators themselves. Whereas many of us used to regard the six-year high 
school as merely a necessary evil, we have come to recognize that with our 
unusual and peculiar problems is a unique opportunity to plan a six-year edu- 
ational program suited to the period of adolescence. Without this attitude 


toward our schools, there can be no improvement in administration 
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WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN EVALUATING 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


CHAIRMAN: ( syerl} rst Assistant Superinten lent, State Department of 


Public Instruction pringhield, Illinois 


DISCUSSANTS 
Raymond § che incip Barrington High School, Barrington, Rhod 

Island 
Norman Senior High School, Norman, Oklahoma 


il, W. B. Ray Senior High School, Corpus Christi 


Summary of a presentation by GEORGE K. DRAKI 


a. HIS book tal Research, re / indb« that, “only by 


what ought 


Lincoln Junior 
staff of irty-Six i rs and admin 
various part f our school progran 

interpreted to me: ation of our 

determine how tectively we performing 

t up as important t he successful operatior 

Our goal was four-fold (1) w n ped to identify those 

we are doing unsatisfactorily and which should be eliminated, 

{ to discover whether there were activities which should be 

our school program, (3) we wished to consider those activities 

already have but which need improvement, and (4) we wished 

to recognize those activities which we were doing well and needed to continue 


to keep our program strong 


WHY EVALUATE 
Many people have asked, “Why did you attempt to evaluate your school? 
because as ; IT e felt the need to review our objective Second, we 
better than average job of teaching 
about youth with a genuine en 


are doing, through improved teacher morale. Third 


activities each year, but eliminating n Fourth, we 


slow down the pace, we would hav n time to 


of our weakne sscs 


HOW SHALL WE EVALUATE? 


We examined numerous sources. As a result of the poling of the ideas 


we devised our own scale and based it entirely upon anonymous self-appraisal 


Princiy tl if mor | I hoc Santa Monica 
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WHAT SHOULD WE EVALUATI 


Out of the work of a committee of teachers we decided upon five areas 
for imspection mechanics Operation of the hool, instructional progran 
special services, administrative procedures and miscellaneous items which might 


appear in more than one category above. Under each of these divisions 


; f 


listed the many problems which we wished to evaluate according to four 


standards—good, fair, poor, or don’t know. When all the ratings wer oO! 


led, recommendations were made to study the items which clearly appeared 


p 
as problem 


RESULTS ACHIEVED 


mmarized as follow 


You may logically ask, what then is the role of the principal in the 


evaluation of the secondary school 


. ‘ the } 
} I v et 


Our staff as a whole feels that this project was eminently worth-whil One 


of the very valuable parts an evaluation plays in any school is the continuing 


effect it has in helping teachers look critically at the total school progras 


Summary of a presentation by JOHN RUFI 


I HE REC( 


IRD of our efforts, during the last thirty years, to improve our 
edures and techni jues of secondary-school appraisal is a heartening one, 


1 if time permitted I should like to recount it here. Since, however, our 


time is limited I shall confine my remarks to a discussion of three questions 


bearing on the general problem. My comments on these three questions will 


nr 


I believe, combine to set forth my views on the general question assigned me 


; 


My first question can be simply stated and as simply answered: Js there 


day real need for secondary-school appraisal? Clearly, the only detensible 
answer is a blunt and emphatic af iative. Some thirty-five years ago Judd 
of the University of Chicago used to describe American publi secondary 

most significant educational experiment the world had ever 


as a magnificent enterprise in that day and it has 
» grow in both size and significance. Figures released by the l 


of Education just last December reveal that our public secondary-school 
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grades seven to twelve, inclusive, now enroll more than seven and a half 
million pupils. Reflect for a moment on the sheer numbers involved, the 
army of teachers and administrators needed, the acres of buildings and the 
mountains of equipment demanded, the staggering problems involved, and the 
huge overall cost of financing this stupendous program! If adjectives such 
as colossal and gigantic are ever warranted, certainly they are appropriate in 


describing this vast enterprisé 


Because of the enormity and importance of their task, the men and women 
who labor in this program must carry a double burden. On the one hand, 
they must somehow accomplish the Herculean task of operating the program 
On the other, they must simultaneously carry on the process of appraising 
the program so that they can resolutely face up to its weaknesses, improve 
it where possible, render an accounting on instant notice, and, last but not 
least, defend the schools and themselves against unwarranted attacks of 
which Whitman's smear entitled “The Struggle for Our Children’s Mind 
in a recent issue of Collier's Magazine is a prime example. It is imperative 
that we constantly strive to improve this program ; it 1s equally imperative that 
we be ready at all times to defend it against mean, dishonest, unjustified 
criticisms. The leaders of an enterprise so vast and vital as this simply 
cannot afford to take either their procedure or the outcomes of the program 
for granted. The costs are too great; the stakes are too high. I personally 
never have seen the time when we could safely rely on what was euphemistically 
called ‘America’s blind faith in education,” and I can hardly imagine a wors« 
time than now or in the near future to rely on it. So far as I can judge 
it’s been a battle all the way, and, year by year, this battle grows in intensity 
Ours must be a program of never-ceasing vigilance. And in such a program 
constant, careful, critical, systematic evalution plays an indispensable role 
Yes, secondary-school appraisal is not only badly needed; it is also indis- 
pensable to our progress and our protection 

Let us now proceed to the second question which, in my opinion, likewise 


can be simply stated and briefly answered: Who shal the responsible leader 
in this overall continuing } m of institutional self-appraisal? To me the 


yy ’ 
progr. 
answer seems axiomatic. Who but the chief, the major administrator, the 


principal (whatever his title may be) of this particular unit of our educational 
system? There are many arguments that strongly support his assumption of 
this duty. Let me cite only a few 
Although administrative responsibilities ; widely distributed and shared in 
the modern school, the principal is commonly regarded as the chief official of the school 
question He 


leader 


4. His training perience, and strategic positi hould make him the best qua 
fied person on the staff to discover weaknesses in the program and lead in their corre 
tion, of, necessary, to defend teachers and programs against unwarranted attach 
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Theoretically and actually he should be somewhat less inclined to have a vested 


interest or special interest in one department over another, and therefore should be more 


ikely to see the entire picture 


On the basis of these and other equally cogent arguments, the principal 
cannot honorably evade or avoid his plain duty to exercise leadership in the 
vital task of evaluating his school and its program. Leadership in this particu- 
lar area is at once his responsibility and his opportunity. 

If we agree that (1) constant, careful appraisal of the secondary school 
is imperatively needed, and (2) that in this program of appraisal the chief 
administrative and supervisory officer of the school must play a leading role, 
we are now ready to consider at somewhat greater length the major question: 
Precisely what role shall the principal play? In the interests of pratically 


I shall be as specific as possibl« 


We must, of course, always keep the wide diversity of our many schools in 
mind. Certainly the problems with which they deal vary from school to school 
ind from area to area. Naturally, the technics of appraisal that are maximally 
effective will likewise vary. I, therefore, desire to cite three widely used 
evaluative techniques and indicate the part I believe a competent principal 
will play in each of thes 

Through the work of pioneers such as Cubberley, Strayer, Engelhardt, Briggs, 
und others, a few years ago the school survey became an accepted technique by 
which we have sought to determine the relative effectiveness of a school or 
school system. This procedure has commonly employed a body of specialists 
from outside the school, and it has emphasized the advantages of a professionally 
objective approach by individuals who had no special personal interest in the 
school under scrutiny. Obviously, in an evaluation of this type, he plays the 
part of a professionally-minded co-operator. He puts himself at the disposal 
of the survey chief; he supplies data, records, reports, plans, and any other 
information he may have or can make available. Instead of either “dragging 
his feet’ or obstructing or cautiously “playing ‘em close to his vest" and thereby 
protecting his own job, he gives priority to the welfare of the school and 
assists in any way he can. He helps create a general atmosphere of confidence 
among staff, students, and patrons to the end that the survey findings will have 
validity. Once the report is in his hands he has the important job of seeing 
that its findings are examined with open minds, that weaknesses revealed is 
resolutely faced, weaknesses re-enforced, and recommendations implemented 
How can a professional principal do less than is here suggested ? 

Recent years have seen the development of a quite different but in my 
judgment an extremely valuable approach to school appraisal. I refer to the 
Co-operative Study of Secondary-School Standards which you will recall was 
instituted by joint action of the six regional accrediting associations of the 
United States in 1933 

This comprehensive study has been so well publicized that I shall not 
describe it here, but it is appropriate to remind you of its four major purposes 
which are highly pertinent to this discussion. Its stated aims were 
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How much time is a school warranted in spending on an evaluation of this 
character? The answer will depend on many factors. It would appear to 
me that a school of five hundred pupils might well spend a minimum of 
a full school year. A larger school might well require three semesters. If 
this is done under the stimulus of a prinipal who is a truly competent leader, 
it will prove to be a period of professional growth for him and his staff 


such as few schools experience 


So much for the two most widely utilized, more comprehensive types of 
school appraisal. There are other approaches that are less formal in character 
They involve the study of many aspects of the school and its life, and they 


utilize many techniques and approaches 


Careful efforts to appraise the growth of pupils through the use of achieve- 
ment. tests, power tests, adjustment inventories, systematic observation of 
behavior, and pupil success in subsequent studies or in life activities certainly 
are part of any comprehensive program of school evaluation, but the value 
of these efforts will surely depend upon careful leadership and supervision 
by the principal. And if I were again a high-school principal I would be 
keenly concerned about the pupils’ reaction to their own educational program 
as well as the reactions of their parents and others in the community 


Another of the principal's vital evaluative responsibilities is in the area of his 
own teachers’ activities and services. Teacher morale, improvement in in- 
struction, growth in creative activity, the atmosphere of the school, the quality 
of teacher-pupil and teacher-parent relationships are all phases of the problem 
no competent principal will overlook or neglect. Incidentally, these are 
all suggested and amplified in the latest edition of the volume Improving 


Instruction by Briggs and Justman upon which I am drawing heavily 


In closing I respectfully suggest that in this general area of school evalution 
the principal is likely to find some of his most perplexing problems and 
also some of his finest rewards. If he undertakes this task with sincerity and 
carries it through with devotion and intelligence, his school will increase in 
effectiveness, his teachers will improve in service, and he too will grow. The 
importance of the last can hardly be over-estimated. Our avowed purpose 
is tO grow and nurture fine young citizens In this process we dare not neglect 
our own growth. And we as teachers may well take unto ourselves the 
admonition from Edwin Markham when he reminded us that 


We are all blind unless we 


That, in the human plan 


Nothing is worth the making 
If it does not make the n 
Why build cities f } builded goes 
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HOW CAN THE NEEDS OF THE GIFTED STUDENTS BE MET? 


CHAIRMAN: Joseph A. Dorff, Principal, Upper Arlington High School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

DISCUSSANTS: 
Chester W. Holmes, Superintendent of Schools, Malden, Massachusetts 
E. B. Weaver, Principal, Topeka High School, Topeka, Kansas 


Summary of a presentation by MARY A. SHEEHAN 


: = HEIGHTENED interest of the public in its schools today is marked 
by the concern of thinking people that our intellectually gifted children be 
adequately provided for in the education program. While this problem 
is not new, it has assumed increasingly greater importance since the early 
1920's when the American high school was envisioned not as a place devoted 
only to preparing young people for college, but rather as a social institution 
in which both the individual and society have a stake, and which is dedicated 
to educational opportunity for all children in terms of their intellectual 
capacity, interests, needs, and goals. 

Educators in ancient as well as in modern times were solicitors for their 
intellectually gifted. You know the story. There is no need to review it 
here, nor to report on what has been happening in our own day. Lewis 
Terman’s study of a thousand gifted children, Leta Hollingsworth’s work 
at the Speyer School in New York, and other significant studies in this 
field have been beacon lights along the way. Nor do we need to comment 
on the large space in current literature devoted to discussion of the rapid 
learner. The publications Education of the Gifted, by the Educational Policies 
Commission in 1950, and The Gifted Child, edited by Paul Witty under the 
sponsorship of the American Association for Gifted Children (which was 
organized in 1946), illustrate the trend and serve as spurs to our growing 
awareness that the schools must identify and plan consciously for the top 
group because these young people are potentially the future creative leaders. 

The issue assigned to us for discussion is: How can the needs of the gifted 
children be met? The question resolves itself into two parts: first, who are 
the gifted then, what we are are going to do about them? 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE GIFTED 

Our first task is to identify the gifted. We know that, contrary to some 
popular misconceptions, these youth are, in general, physically above average, 
are strong, well developed, and emotionally stable. Their intelligence quotients, 
as measured by the Stanford Revision of the Binet Test range from 135 
to 200. Among their characteristics are “quick understanding, extensive informa- 
tion, retentive memory, large vocabulary, the ability to handle abstract ideas, 
and to relate complete factors.” 


Mary A. Sheehan is Principal of the Monroe High School, Rochester, New York 
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ADMINISTRATION PLANNING 


Once we know who are the gifted in our schools, we need to do something 
specific about their learning. However, before a program can be planned, a 
school or a school system must, in light of its philosophy and size, answer 
some critical questions. Is there to be homogenous or hetergeneous grouping; 
acceleration or enrichment or both; a total honors program of studies or honor 
classes in each subject area; provision in each school for its own gifted pupils 
or centers established on a city or county basis? What kind of teachers will 
be needed ? 

Here and there throughout the country, schools and school systems can be 
found which provide for the gifted through other than the much talked 
about acceleration or enrichment-within-the-regular-class which are only too 
often theory rather than practice. Parenthetically, I might mention a boy with 
an all ‘A’ record who entered our school this fall. He said that he took all 
the messages around to other rooms in the school from which he came be- 
cause he always finished first. You and I can guess that he may be a gifted 
child and that this “busy work” was his enrichment! We all are acquainted 
with the special provision in New York City through separate honor schools, as 
the Bronx High School of Science. Cleveland has had Major Work Classes for 
fifteen years or more. During the same period, the school in which I am 
a teacher has been actively intrested in the gifted, has tried to identify them 
early, and has organized for them on an experimental basis. Today's program 
is the result of intensive study and re-evaluation over the past four years in 
staff and faculty meetings, of planning by a steering committee, and of meetings 
with parents and with students. Because this effort is the one with which 
I am personally most familiar, I shall discuss it briefly. 

Monroe High School has approximately 1,450 students including fifty-seven 
in grades nine to twelve who meet the identification criteria of the gifted. 
How would you plan for such a group? Because of budget limitations, it has 
seemed most practical to us to organize a four-year continuity honors pro- 
gram of study, college preparatory, based on a broad curriculum with two 
groups of mixed grades. One group is composed of students in grades 
nine and ten, the other of students in grades eleven and twelve. To 
illustrate the organization, there is a class in English with students in grades 
nine and ten; another with students in grades eleven and twelve. This 
pattern is repeated in all subject areas except the higher mathematics and 
the laboratory sciences. Enrichment is planned not only within the subjects 
themselves, but also through opportunity to acquire special skills and learnings 
in typewriting, public speaking, related arts, efc. There is provision, too, 
for the development of special talents in art and music and for additional 
interests in social studies, mathematics, sciences. 

These boys and girls, grouped for academic subjects only, are not isolated 
but are an integral part of school life. They are scattered through home 
rooms, through music, art, and gymnasium classes. They take an active 
part in the social and civic life of the school. 








; 
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The goals of the program are both general and specific: establishment 
early of habits of independent study and thinking, enrichment within and 
outside the regular course, appreciation of the value of time and the importance 


of a balanced day, progressive emphasis on intelligent choice, and 


an increase 
in the breadth and depth of knowledge. The purpose throughout is the 
growth of the individual into a well-adjusted intelligent person who accepts his 
unique responsibilities and who will make his maximum contribution to society 

At a workshop conducted last December at the annual mecting of the New 
York State Secondary-School Principals Association, suggestions were made 
that bear repeating here. It was recommended that a committee be set up in 
each school to study and advise on a program for the gifted and that time 
be assigned to a teacher who would serve as a co-ordinator for the program 
to be undertaken. It was suggested that clubs, such as science, mathematics, 
language, and debating, could be used as a means to challenge able youth 
People in the community who have achieved distinction in a particular 
field could be invited to serve as guides and friends to individual boys and 
girls interested in a particular vocation, as chemistry, engineering, law, teach- 
ing, él It was noted that an enthusiastic eager, gifted teacher is a powerful 
resource person in a school. Grouping of the gifted in academic subjects 
where numbers permit was advised. It was suggested that small schools with 
very few gifted pupils should identify them and plan consciously for enrich- 
ment within the regular class and arrange meetings for specific purposes on 
an area or county basis as, for example, in science with interest focused 


perhaps on the Westinghouse Talent Search program 


SCHOOL TO COLLEGE PLANS 


One cannot present the issue of education for the gifted without referring 
to the projects currently sponsored by the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education established by the Ford Foundation. They are discussed in the 
College Board Review, November 1952, and briefly outlined in ‘The Spot- 
light on Organization and Supervision in Large High Schools January 
February 1954 issue, published by the U. S. Office of Education. The projects 
are concerned with the able student and new school-to-college transition 
patterns. One of these, known as the three school-three college plan, is 
directed among other things toward the elimination of wasteful duplication 
of educational experience. The second project is a study in early entrance to 
college, commonly known as Ford Scholarships, which provides for the 
admission of able students to college before the completion of high school. A 
third plan is based on four premises, two of which are mentioned here: that 
“the bright student who is well taught wastes time in the American system 
of education hat “the increase of professions depending upon graduate 


work and the necessary extension of graduate training for doctors, engineers, 


scholars, scientists, lawyers, ministers, and businessmen put increasing emphasis 
on efficient use of the years available for study.’ The fourth project 
is a co-operative effort by the public schools system of Portland, Oregon, and 
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the faculty of Reed College to plan educational opportunities for the gifted 
youth of that community 
CONCLUSION 


It is impossible in so brief a presentation to touch on more than a few 
high points along the way. The important thing in all this discussion is 
that we identify the gifted in our schools and then consciously and as adequately 
as we can plan for them. The challenge is great, the rewards in terms of 
people and our country’s welfare boundless. When the way is rugged, as it 
will be at times, it is well to remember Shakespeare's admonition: ‘Our 
fears are traitors to us and we lose the good we oft might win by fearing 


to atte mpt 


Summary of a presentation by WILSON H. IVINS 


eats we can meet the needs of our gifted student in the modern 
secondary school, we must first find him. This sounds easy, but in a system 
of mass education like ours it it more difficult than it sounds. Unfortunately, 
the gifted do not wear a single badge. When gifted students’ talents are 
linked with extremely high mental aptitude (and this happens more often 
than not), there is a common feature in their badges that can be recognized 
fairly easily. Sometimes, however, high mental aptitude is either not linked 
with special aptitude or is not apparent. Then in our system, where we 
rightly express greatest concern for likenesses rather than differences in our 
students, a gifted youth is likely to go unrecognized 

Possibility of failing to identify the gifted youth is heightened by the 
fact that few of our teachers have the ability (which is a gift within itself) 
of recognizing special aptitude without artificial or outside aid. Add to this 
the rather common failure (at even this late date) of smaller secondary 
schools to make use of such artificial aids as general and special aptitude tests 
and one realizes how difficult the task is under present conditions. Most 
of these conditions, it can be added, are concomitants of a mass system in 
public education 

Just as these aspects of mass education hinder the task of identifying 
gifted youth, so do they hinder attempts to meet the needs of gifted youth in 
our public schools. There is little point in our denying (or being apologetic 
about) the fact that in our system we deliberately give most of our attention to 
the mythical “average” student whom we find in the school in such greater 
numbers than the dull, the bright, or the specially gifted. Also, we could 
expect only a curriculum, methods, organization, architecture, and schedule 
suited better to the needs of the ‘many’ than the ‘few’’ in our schools. Nor 
should we be surprised that for so many millions of ‘average’ students, we 
should have so many “‘average’’ teachers. All of these are facts with which 
we must deal, rather than ignore 

Wilson H. Ivins is an Associate Professor of Education in the University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexic: 
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But not all of this situation is as bad as it sounds. In the first place, 
there is the well-recognized principle of American secondary education that 
states that, although we must be vitally interested in promoting good citizen- 
ship by means of a core of common learnings that tend to make our youth 
more and more alike, we must be equally concerned to see that 
we do all in our power to assist youth to develop their own personalities 
through special learnings that tend in some ways to make them more and 
more different. Thus, from the mass education point of view, we tend to 
depend upon the specialized learnings for meeting the needs of each student 
as a single person, although we also broaden our own task by interpreting the 
principle to mean that the school must individwalize instruction as much as 
possible wherever it goes on. Happily, the “‘average’’ teacher, like our 
“average” student is on a high level, indeed, and in this situation with all 
of its hindrances and discouraging aspects he does a truly remarkable job 
of applying this principle of public education that seems to be uniquely 
American. 

Thus, from this brief analysis, we can see that the task of meeting the 
needs of the gifted, like meeting the needs of any student deviating from the 
average (i.e., any single student) is one of individualization of instruction 
We see, also, that this task can be approached on two main roads: (1) through 
variation of the formal offerings in the curriculum and extracurriculum to 
make a personally-tailored pattern and (2) through such individualized varia- 
tions of instruction as the busy teacher can make for each student. It is not 
proper here to put relative values upon the students themselves nor establish 
priorities for them in use of that teacher's time, but we can say that the gifted 
student deserves at /east as much of the teacher's time for individualization as 
any other student. 

If we accept these preliminary statements, what then can we do to meet 
the needs of the gifted youth? To begin, once we have identified the nature 
of the youth’s gift we may as teachers continue to make the effort we now 
make to see that he gets the best possible counsel in selection of the course 
work and student activities in which he is to engage. Wise teachers have 
long noted that youth who are engaged in studies and activities that conform 
to their interests and aptitudes often achieve the task of individualization for 
themselves and learn more intensively and extensively than their teachers 
ever dreamed possible. One of the most challenging, yet pleasing, experiences 
of any teacher is to discover that one of his students has taken the initiative 
and is “running away” in pursuit of knowledge and wisdom in the subject. 
But this most obvious and most formal approach to meeting the needs of 
the gifted is far from simple. Notice that it pre-supposes a wide offering 
of studies and youth activities in the curriculum and (more importantly) a 
truly efficient system of guidance to enable a matching of the gifted student and 
his best personal pattern of study. But having these two things, the school 
may proceed with considerable assurance toward its second step in teaching 
the gifted. 
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This second step, which we have already named, also has been a part of 
good school practice for a long time. Obviously its success depends almost 
entirely upon the will, interest, and ability of the classroom teacher. Typically, 
in the past the step has taken the form of giving the gifted student larger 
and more difficult assignments than the average student. Although the brilliant 
student has always responded to this treatment by performing the task with 
efhciency, we can question its effectiveness in meeting his need. Instead, we 
suspect that he needs instruction and assignments different in sind as well 
as degree. Thus, when the teacher decides to use this time-honored approach, 
he should probably consider the possibility of such instructional practices as 
the individual tutoring session, the seminar-type out-of-class meeting with 
several students who have been studying advanced assignments, critiques and 
reviews of special reading assignments, and class reports of individual research. 

Typical of approaches of this kind is the work of Eldred Harrington, 
veteran science teacher at Albuquerque, New Mexico, High School. For many 
years his ‘Dawn Patrol,’ made up of gifted or interested students who come 
to school voluntarily more than an hour before the regular sessions begin, has 
made study of advanced, more intensive, and differently organized chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics its chief business. Harrington points with pride 
to graduates who are now men and women of science—researchers, analysts, 
nuclear physicists, and similar workers—who apparently found themselves 
and obtained satisfaction of their needs and capitalization on their gifts 
in the efforts of one devoted teacher to individualize their instruction. 

Another suggestion for meeting the need of the student whose gift seems 
to consist of generalized aptitude is that he be allowed to help the teacher in 
teaching the rest of the class. Admittedly, there are social problems involved, 
but under careful development there seems to be no real reason why this 
approach might not be used, not only really to consolidate the gifted student's 
learning, but also to help the less gifted students and the teacher in a joint 
enterprise of great significance. Since we have known for a long time that 
a person's ability to teach a subject is prime facie evidence of his own mastery 
of it, and in view of the possible truth in the charge that our teaching is 
often not thorough, we have ample reason for trying this approach. 

There are, of course, as many other ways of approaching the needs of 
this gifted student as there are intuitive and imaginative teachers. In addition, 
we will discover that this type of student is, himself, capable of making 
valuable suggestions. In short, imagination, interest on the part of teachers, 
and (above all) willingness of all concerned to depart from the rigid struc- 
ture of the mass methods, organization, and system (which do not fit this type 
of student) seem to be required, rather than specific suggested procedures 
that themselves may become stylized, formal, and insensitive to individual 
needs because of those characteristics. The situation could be summarized 
by telling this story of an experience which the writer once had: In the 
process of conducting a part of a state-wide survey of public education, he 
had occasion to discuss individualization of instruction with the teachers of 
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a very small high school. One woman in the group, an English teacher, 
seemed to be especially interested and full of knowledge on the subject 
The writer could scarcely wait until the next day to visit her classes. He 
found her in a first period class of eleven freshmen English students, a second 
period of seven sophomores, a third period of five juniors. He saw with 
dismay that she used uniform, strict, page-by-page, question by-question 
assignments for obviously very different students. No hint of individualization 
could be seen in her methods or procedures. Imagine his consternation when, 
after suggesting to this “exponent of individualization” that she might make 
different assignments for her students since she had so few, she replied, 
“Oh, but then I would have to learn all the things in each lesson and hear 
the students one by one!” We must, it seems, not content ourselves with 
mounting educational jargon. If we wish to make instruction individual, we 
should go back to the dictionary, find out what these words mean, and then, 
indeed, deal with students ‘one by one 

When we begin, finally, to consider ways to meet the needs of the gifted 
student who is not simply bright, but specially talented, our greatest problem 
rises. For one thing, we need to recognize that the teacher—perhaps none of 
the teachers in the school—may be competent in the realm of the student's 
aptitude. We may be like the writer, who was a general science teacher with 
no special aptitude for electronics, faced with the nearly impossible task of 
meeting the need of a youth already far advanced in the field at the age of 
fourteen years. Fortunately, a friendly electrical engineer downtown, and later 
a war-time Navy, solved this particular problem, but it was severe. This 
example, consequently, suggests that the teacher will need help in recognizing 
the special aptitude and then must have a willingness to refer the student 
to a source of instruction. Not only ‘‘friendly electrical engineers downtown” 
but also extension services of colleges and larger secondary schools study 
materials and services of industrial and governmental agencies, and similar 
sources can help the teacher to help the student 

Another approach to meeting the need of this specially apt youth is 
literally to let him teach the teacher. No more than a desirable humility and 
intelligence of the teacher is required to make this approach succeed 

Finally, there is the matter of potential or embryonic special talents 
which the teacher can not only recognize but also deal with because of the 
early and elementary stage of development in the youth 

In this kind of situation the teacher can best use classroom and clubroom 
as trial places for fledglings. If John seems gifted with ability to face a group, 
amuse them, and yet present ideas, let him be master of ceremonies at the 
assembly or let him report a group study to the class. If Sue has a talent 
for uncovering relevant facts and putting them together, let her make a six 
weeks’ research in a special aspect of the subject. If Mary has a flair for 
language and organization of ideas, let her be editor of a class or club note- 
book. And so it goes; in these ways and with these motives we may meet 


the needs of our gifted youth 
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HOW CAN THE SCHOOL BE ORGANIZED FOR 


CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT ? 


(Arranged by the Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals.) 


CHAIRMAN: Lioyd S. Michael, Superintendent, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois; Chairman, Committee on Curriculum Planning 
and Development, National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


Summary of a presentation by HAROLD C. HAND 


Organization for Curriculum Development 


HE task of the American public secondary school is to aid in inducting 


all American youth into all aspects of American life—to help them acquire 
whatever knowledge, build whatever allegiances, develop whatever skills, and 
make habitual whatever modes of conduct may be required of these youth 
by the society of which they are a part. 

This task poses three difficult questions: How can all youth be attracted 
to and kept in high school? What knowledge, allegiances, skills, and modes 
of conduct should they be helped to acquire? How can these things most 
effectively be taught? Whenever we find better answers than we now have 
to any of these questions, and when these better answers have been put to 
work, we have improved the curriculum. 

These better answers will be sought only if there is a prior conviction 
that they are needed, and needed now. They will be put to work if those 
who alone can do so—the teachers—are certain not only of the immediate 
need for finding better answers, but are also convinced that those proposed 
are in fact better answers 

Teachers will be convinced of the need for finding better answers only if 
they discover that the facts of the present situation are disturbingly out of 
line with their picture of what a good school ought to be doing. They will 
be convinced that the new proposals really represent better answers only if 
they have worked them out for themselves 

Teachers will willingly and fruitfully engage in fact finding, analysis, and 
the working out of better answers only if they feel that it is the consensus of 
their peers that these things should be done, that the board of education and 
the community will approve, that they will be held in higher esteem if they 
do so, that adequate time will be provided to get the job done, and that the 
improvements they may recommend will actually be made 

Parents and the other lay citizens foot the bills and in the last analysis 
control the public high school. Unless they are convinced that better, answers 
are really needed, and that the proposals made actually constitute better 


Harold C. Hand is a Professor of Education at the University of Illinois, Urbana 
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answers, the improvements which are made will not be seen as such, will 
at best be viewed with indifference and at worst with open hostility, 
and cannot be expected to endure. 

Like the teachers, laymen will be convinced of the need for finding better 
answers only if they discover that the facts of the present situation are 
disturbingly out of line with their picture of what a good school ought to be 
doing. They will be convinced that the new proposals really represent better 
answers only if they understand how and why these proposals promise to 
put things right. And they can be expected to welcome the adoption of these 
proposals only if they have been convinced of their worth prior to the time 
they are put into practice 

The pupils, too, must be involved. If they can see no need for finding 
better answers, the improvements adopted are not likely to make sense to 
them. If they resent and resist the changed practices, the demise of the 
latter is only too likely. If, however, the pupils are led to feel the need 
for finding better answers, and understand and welcome the changes which 
are made, the new improvements are more than likely to be both fruitful 
and enduring 

These, then, are the things which the organization of the school must 
facilitate if substantial and enduring curriculum improvements are to be 
had: The teachers must be made central in the picture. They must be 
helped to build a common picture of what the best conceivable secondary 
school would do for its students and for the community. They must be 
aided in making a factual appraisal of their own school by use of the 
criteria afforded by this commonly held picture. Provisions must be made 
for representative parents, other laymen, and pupils to join with the teachers 
in these undertakings. Proposals for improvements designed to remedy what 
ever inadequacies may be discovered and felt to be important must be worked 
out by the teachers directly involved. These plans must be presented to all 
teachers, to parents and other laymen, and to pupils for explanation, criticism, 
and possible modification before they are put into action. Adequate time 
must be provided for the teachers to do these things. And there must be assurance 
from the outset that the improvements which the teachers ultimately propose 
will actually be put into practice 


Summary of a presentation by ALFRED H. SKOGSBERG 


Staff Organization 


—— and structure have a cause and effect relation. Applied 
to the school, this principle means that administrative organizational patterns 
should grow out of the purposes of the institution and be designed to serve 
them. Through the work of our national association, and the several other 


Alfred H. Skogsberg is Principal of the Bloomfield Junior High School, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey 
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educational bodies on curriculum, it is generally recognized that the secondary 
school has five major purposes as an institution in our society. These are 
citizenship, home and family living, life work, health, and guidance in the 
sense of attainment of emotionally mature self direction. Consequently, to 
Operate at maximum efficiency our structural organization should be designed 
to accomplish these purposes with a minimum wastage of the time and 
effort of the staff, the students, and the community. The present discussion, 
however, will be arbitrarily limited to the organization of the staff 
The conventional basis of staff organization found in our secondary schools 
conceives of education as a series of more or less unrelated processes. Sub- 
ject-teaching departments are prominent. Each one works on a vested interest 
idea in competition with others. The essential base of the organization is 
process. In practice, experience has shown that some of the results of this 
process base are 
Promote i feeling of working in a sphere of a speciality in competition with 


pecialists 


Engenders a feeling of teacher isolation within a subject matter area 
* 


Gives imp to the idea that all students should be required to take some depart 


mental pet subject regardless of need or plan 
nues subjects in the curriculum long after they have lost their usefulness for 
sical Greek, for example 
onfuses ends and means 
Bolsters organizational rigidity to the point of inflexibility 
Advances status differentiation beyond the point of usefulness in organization 


Therefore, our primary basis of staff organization should be purpose not 
process if our institutions are to function most efhciently and be most adaptable. 
As an example of one way of doing this, let me cite our experience in 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, Junior High School. The staff of sixty-eight teachers 
is divided into five staff committees. Each committee has as its major responsi- 
bility one of the five institutional purposes cited above. The committee on 
citizenship, then, studies the whole school effort in all phases to determine 
how it can be improved to attain the goals of citizenship education. Since 
the members of each committee represent as wide as possible a variety of 
special competencies, the committee plans and recommendations utilize more 
of the full power of the total staff potential in achieving the major goals 
of the school. Specialists from the several subject matter areas serve as con- 
sultants to the committees as needed beyond the particular competencies of the 
members. These committees function in the area between the overall strategical 
decisions of the general curriculum committee for the school and the day-to- 
day tactical decisions of the classrooms. Essentially their decisions stem 
from a total assessment of the end product. They recommend implementa- 
tions without specifying in detail the tactics and techniques to be employed, 
that being the professional function of the classroom teacher in terms of the 
situational dynamics he faces. Subject departments are used in their, proper 
perspective. They are subsidary service organizations. From our short experi- 
ence with the purpose-based organization, the following results are already 


discernible 
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The staff has a whole-quality, a balance, a growth potent ul that must 
be considered as an entity. The staff pattern 1s extremely important in 
determining the educational climate of tl school. The organization of 
; : 
the staff with the purpose base predominant will assist immeasurably the at 


nent of the goals for which secondary education in America is organized 


Summary of a presentation by RAYMOND G. WILSON 
The Core Curriculum 


| F WOULD seem obvious that appraisal and revision of the curriculum 


must be a continuing charge upon the faculty and the supporting public of 
the school. While some degree of neglect in respect to this might not lead 
too rapidly to societal decay and disintegration in relatively stable times 


in such crucial days as we now live the traditional and unexamined practices 
of schools can become so out of line with the actual needs of the 
b 


culture that disaster could face our social order. It is only by subjecting 


the whole school program to this continuous careful scrutiny and by constant 


experimentation that a serious lag between developments in the social scene 
and the practices of institutionalized educational agencies can be prevented 


The principal of the school, as its designated leader and by virtue of his on 


the-spot relationship, is in an excellent position to contribute significantly to 
ward reducing this lag 

In view of the generally recognized need for fundamental curriculum 
revisiol ind in view f wide-spread unrest concerning school practices 
which unquestionably exists, there is reason, at first glance, for surpris 
culum changes. Such 


changes, however, can result only in individual schools; and it is only as 


that so few schools have undertaken important curr 


the leadership in enough of these individual schools becomes sufficiently 
concerned about the problem, catches a vision of what it is that is needed, and 
summons the initiative and courage to do a constructive job of educational 
engineering that important modifications can result 


Raymond G. Wilson is Principal of Murphy High School, Mobile, Alabama 
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Educational engineering, since it is actually a form of social engineering, is 
no slight task, however. If schools were divorced from their supporting 
society, the social order might tolerate a considerable degree of experimenta 
tion. But, since what does go on in a school has deep and serious ‘social con 
sequences, changes in it come about only through the reconstruction of 
personalities and of community relationships. Thelen ! has pointed out that, 


‘The change of a curriculum reflects changes in attitudes, concept structures, 


skills and needs of teachers. The curriculum, as experien is largely de 


termined by the structure of human relations within the school and community 
A change in curriculum is accompanied by a change in the human relations 
structure, by the setting up of a new pattern of interpersonal forces among 
students, teachers, school officers and community.” Sharp ? also has pointed 
out that a major factor in successful curriculum revision and development 
involves re-education of the teacher Despite the fact that curriculum d velop 
ment is a problem taxing the educational engineer's greatest ingenuity, our 
American democratic society | 
for inadequate practices to be tolerated overly long 

One of the curriculum patterns which has seemed most promising in 


is too vital a stake in the product of the school 


getting at the kinds of things that need to be done to make secondary 


re than a fifty per-cent success and which has shown a 
gratifying resurgence since World War II is the core. In a study made in 
1949, Wright*® discovered a significant increase in core programs both in 
junior and senior high schools. Where the core program has careful planning 


as well as frequent appraisal and is paralleled by a sound in-service program, 


ducation something 1 tn 


it is reasonable to expect that satisfying results will be obtained 


t 


It is assumed that the professional student is well acquainted with the 
extensive literature that has grown up descriptive of the core curriculum 
so that no attempt is made here to go into that. Schools have experimented 
with curriculum arrangements that range all the way from nothing more 
than combining a couple of subjects, often taught to the same group of pupils 
by different teachers, all the way to genuinely problem-centered cores cutting 
across subject matter lines and which come to grips with the real personal 
social needs of youth. These latter seem especially promising in helping the 


rience th ommon learnings necessary 


secondary schor | population x pe 
to maximal development as mature, contributing members of our democrat 
culture 

The practitioner in the field is faced with numerous problems when he 
undertakes educational change. These include, among many others, such matters 
as carrying his public along with him, securing faculty and pupil acceptance, 
providing adequate physical facilities, and working out a pattern for the 


total school program. In respect to this last, conceiving of the total school 


* Wright, Grace S., Core Curriculum in Pu 
ent Printing Office, 1950. (Feder S rity Agency, Off f Education, Bulletin 19° N 
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curriculum in a three-fold pattern somewhat similar to that which Hand * has 
suggested can prove helpful. As he very soundly cautions, dependence upon 
haphazard and piece-meal improvization is certainly unwise and could be dis 
these times 


astrous. A curriculum designed to serve youth adequately 
must be evolved through careful planning 

In one large high school,® which has what is probably a typical program 
along the line Hand visualizes, a double-track curriculum pattern exists The 
core program was introduced on a gradual basis a few years ago with an 
experimental group of 210 pupils and seven teachers. The program still 
is a voluntary one and now has annually some thousand to twelve hundred 
pupils working under the guidance of sixteen teachers. Other pupils in the 
school continue to take work in the older ‘‘constants-electives” pattern 
Pupils may transfer from one program to the other with a minimum of 
difficulty 

The core student's individual schedule in this school may look somewhat as 
follows. All pupils begin the six-period day with the usual home-room 
uctivity except that, since the core student's home room has been absorbed into 
his core band of time, he begins immediately with whatever activities have 
been planned for that day. He will be with his core group for this time 
and the next two hours, after which he moves into his next band of time 
During the next three periods, he will take the usual subjects which others of his 
peers study and in the same classes with them. The major difference between 
the two groups of students, in respect to the subject fields, is that the core 
pupil has selected algebra, Spanish, and creative writing, let us say, under 
guidance which he received from his core teacher and the counselors. While 
pupils from the ‘‘constants-electives’’ program also have benefited from coun 
sel in choosing their courses, this is not likely to have been so fully provided 
as in the case of the core student. The final band of time for the core student, 
consisting of only one period, involves various activities depending upon 
his personal interests and needs. If he is especially gifted, he may be 
taking additional work to accelerate his program or to cultivate a hobby or to 
add to his understanding. If he is troubled with some handicap, he may be 
in a clinical or remedial program. Or, he may be spending this time in 
some of the many co-curricular activities of the school 

In working to produce improvement through curriculum revision and develoy 
ment, the principal who is attempting to furnish leadership, the teachers who 
are closely involved in its success, and the pupils, who after all are most 
affected by the quality of education being provided by the school, must con- 
tinuously evaluate and appraise what is being accomplished. Action research is 
important. Full records indicating the degree of growth of individual students 
f observing what is happening to th 


are essential, and any and all means « 
individual student as well as the group must be utilized. 


* Hand, Harold ¢ The Ca f I Planned Cu slun Educational Administration and 
Supervision 43:193 ( (April 47) 
*Cf., Wilson, Raymond G ippratsal of a Program arriculum Det t High 


School, Unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Illinois, 1949 
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Since very few teacher training institutions have been working for any 
length of time at developing core teachers, the principal in the usual school 
is likely to find that he must ‘‘re-tool’’ from his own staff. This should by no 
means be considered unfortunate. Many of the better teachers in the school 
will make excellent core teachers and in-service work involved is, in itself, 
of considerable value in carrying the whole faculty along during the transition. 
Teachers, of course, must be willing to recognize the limitations of their previous 
experience and must be ready to devote adequate time to reading, conferences, 
and other measures which will prepare them for success in the new venture. 

In working to produce school-wide change to more functional programs, 
the principal must recognize the obligation to furnish leadership which lies 
on him. Occasional schools have made important experiments with nothing 
more than nominal support from the principal but these are relatively rare. 
Lasting curriculum revision will come most readily when the principal is greatly 
concerned with effecting genuine improvement in the program of the school he 
heads. This, in the final analysis, is nothing more than intelligent administra- 
tion since it hardly seems reasonable to expect that an inadequate program can 
be administered well. 


Summary of a presentation by W. W. THEISEN 


Public Relations 


a THE curriculum is to be improved in a manner befitting the need, serious 
consideration must be given to the public relations factor in the situation. With- 
out the support of the community, progress in curriculum improvement will be 
severely restricted. The development of a suitable community relations pro- 
gram, however, calls for a critical analysis of the factors involved and pains- 
taking planning and organization. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, the public is never of one mind. A program 
which satisfies one group or one section of the community may be distasteful to 
another. Every administrator is faced with the task of identifying the different 
group interests represented in the community. 

The lack of understanding, not only of what the schools seek to accomplish 
but also of what could be accomplished with strong support, is deplorable. Only 
in those rare communities that have made a concentrated effort to develop 
an understanding of the school program is it safe to assume that the public has 
the necessary information to make a proper evaluation of school issues. 

A grave danger is that the schools will not always have the necessary support 
to render the type of service required to meet the needs of youth. If they 
ever hope to do a first-class job of building a better America for the youth 
of this generation, they will require enthusiastic public support. Not only 


W. W. Theisen is an Assistant Superintendent of the Milwaukee Public Schools, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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financial support but also support at the thinking and planning level will be 
necessary 

One of the problems to be solved is that of providing each child with a 
suitable program. The individual parent is primarily concerned with what the 
school does for Ais child in terms of Ais own particular standard of values 
Most parents still appraise the school curriculum in terms of their own expert- 
ences as children. Even though many parents may be easily satisfied, school 
administrators should not allow themselves to indulge in the fallacy that the 
program they now provide is necessarily the best program, or even a good one 
for every child 

The problem of providing a good program for each student becomes particu 
larly difficult when we realize that there are more than 40,000 recognized ways 
of earning a living and that no two people are ever exactly alike. Obviously, a 
school cannot hope to render the highest type of service by providing identical 
programs for them. Each child, beyond what may be agreed upon as a core, 
needs a program of his own. If we think of the curriculum as including 
everything which the school brings to bear upon the child, or everything that 
affects his behavior, there is need for much more individual instruction and 
much more individual counseling than is common today 

An even more complicated and difficult problem is that of leading the com 
munity to want the very best for its children. This requires the development 
of community understanding of what is possible in the way of an educational 
program when given adequate support. In this connection, we commend to 
your attention two splendid books: Public Understanding of What Good Schools 
Can Do by Fisk, and Controllable Community Characteristics by Pierce 

How are we to solve these problems? Certainly not as the ostrich does. A 
fundamental requirement is an adequate philosophy of public relations, to- 
gether with a realization of its importance to educational progress. The 
problem of community relations involves far more than giving publicity to 
what the schools are doing. An adequate program requires teamwork between 
the community and the schools of the highest order. It calls for a two-way 
process of interaction between the community and the schools. It would be a 
grave error, indeed, for school administrators to assume that they are capable of 
mapping out the best program for youth without assistance of those who in cer- 
tain respects may have a much better insight into the needs of the community 
Miss Storen in her booklet, Laymen Help Plan the Curriculum, has given us some 
suggestions as to what may be done. Comprehensive studies of the community, 
such as Edward Olson describes, and more work of the type that Harold Hand 
has undertaken in obtaining reactions to various elements of the school program 
are needed 

School executives can very profitably make much greater use of the available 
channels of intercommunication. One if the most active lines of intercommunca 
tion is that represented by the students. Whether we like it or not, they are 
the daily reporters who convey their impressions of the school and its activi- 


ties to the home in a way that even the newspapers cannot surpass 
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Teachers, too, represent a channel of high potential value in the field of 
intercommunication. They can perform an important community relations 
function if properly guided 

Every aspect of a school program has public relations possibilities. Every 
utterance by a school employee, every interview with a student or with his 
parents, every activity, every subject offered, every communication with the 
home, whether in the form of report card, a letter, a telephone call, a school 
publication, or a school TV program, and every service to the community may 
affect public relations either favorably or unfavorably. For this reason, the 
schools need very much to develop a public relations sensitivity. 

From this, the conclusion should not be drawn that school administrators 
should take a defensive position with reference to the school program, though 
it times that may become necessary. The approach to the problem should be a 
positive rather than a negative one. Critics make little headway where there 
is an intelligent understanding of the several aspects of the school program 
and where the program itself represents the product of the best co-operative 
thinking and planning by the school and the community 


Summary of a presentation by ERNEST F. WEINRICH 


Functional Buildings 


F YOU haven't had to face the problem of building additional secondary 
facilities, it is likely that the problem is just around the corner. This growing 
demand for more secondary-school buildings provides us with an opportunity 
which we in our lifetime may never see again. For this reason, the problem 
of how we can build more functional secondary buildings is of crucial im- 
portance at this time to the larger topic, “How Can Schools Be Organized for 
Curriculum Improvement?” 

The secondary schools you are about to build will influence markedly the 
educational program during the next half century. Many questions need 
answers in your community before the blueprints are drawn. Perhaps the most 
important question that needs to be asked, however, is this one: How do we 
involve people—teachers, administrators, supervisors, students, parents and lay- 
men—in the planning process which builds a conceptual design to be filled 
in by wood and stone? In the next few paragraphs I shall briefly describe how 
one community, Schenectady, New York, is planning for a new high school 
You will probably quickly perceive that in the process we are building not 
only a school, but, equally important, we are building people 

Our first step was to select a small Planning Committee to determine the 
steps of the planning process. Our second step was to invite a group of forty 
laymen and staff members to arrive at some tentative agreements concerning 


Ernest F. Weinrich is Assistant Superintendent of the Schenectady Public Schools 
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what educational objectives should guide the overall planning program. After 
reading and discussing many reports and statements concerning secondary edu- 
cation, the group arrived at a concensus to use the Ten Imperative Needs of 
Youth as a broad outline of goals which the high-school program should strive 
to achieve. 

The purpose of the third step was to try to develop a vision of what ought 
to be done in the high-school program and building if we were to meet the Ten 
Imperative Needs. At this point we felt the need to begin to dig deeper into 
each of the Ten Imperative Needs and to use whatever help research or 
consultants could provide 

The Planning Committee agreed that the initial stage of the third step 
should involve intensive work by a small Research and Development Committee 
to explore research and to develop an original and creative approach to the 
implementation of the Ten Imperative Needs. To do this task, the Planning 
Committee selected ten staff members. Each staff member was asked to take 
one of the Imperative Needs, to become familiar with research and practices, 
and finally to summarize his creative analysis of a high-school program where 
the particular need would be met. We asked the ten staff members who were 
to do this research and writing task to be original and creative in their think 
ing. This was the point at which they might dream. The reasons for this 
procedure were that originality and creativeness can be modified to feasible 
limits at later stages, but it is impossible to begin with the limitations of 
present practice and expect to end with any semblance of originality or new 
ideas. 

In preparing the reports, the Research Committee members have used available 
research materials, have held conferences with members of the school staff, and 
have also sought help from consultants. As each of the ten reports were 
completed, the Research and Planning Committees met for a full day. Each 
participant was provided with a copy of the report before the meeting. The 
writer took a brief time to present the highlights of the findings and recom- 
mendations, and the balance of the day was given over to specific questions to 
clarify the report, to a discussion of the implications for the school program 
and organization, and to preliminary evaluation of recommendations. Follow- 
ing this day of discussion and evaluation, the writer supplemented or revised 
his report. These revisions were based on the writer's beliefs and convictions 
modified by the new ideas and insights gained by the writer from the dis- 
cussion with the larger group. 


Our consideration of these ten reports will soon be completed. The experience 
proved to be an opportunity for professional growth high in quality and ex- 
tremely valuable in its outcomes. This is certainly an opportunity for continued 
professional growth in curriculum improvement available to all of us faced 
with the problems of providing new facilities for secondary schools 


The use of consultant help in the planning process has been invaluable 
Consultants have met with us to review the Research Committee reports and 
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will continue to work with us and with the architect as we translate ideas 
into program design. 

In looking ahead, the next steps in planning a new curriculum have been 
tentatively outlined. The Planning and Research Committees anticipate a two- or 
three-day meeting to evaluate and to co-ordinate the major program recom- 
mendations either expressed or implied in the revised reports. It is at this 
point that our architect will become actively involved. Following steps will 
include meetings of small faculty, lay, and student groups to consider the 
reports and recommendations. Out of these meetings in which the Planning 
and Research Committees will serve as leaders and consultants will come 
further recommendations. The next and possibly final step in this program 
planning process will be the task of writing a high-school program for youth 
consistent with those recommendations which are finally accepted. The task of 
final evaluation and program outlining may well be done by the Planning 
and Research Committees supplemented by faculty, student, and lay representa- 
tion. All reports and recommendations shall be submitted to the Superinten- 
dent 

The plan described above arises out of a conviction that more functional 
school buildings will be built if there is adequate planning which uses the 
resources of the community, the school staff, and consultants. We also have 
the belief that this kind of planning will produce not only a more functional 
building, but in the process we have helped to build people who will be better 
able to use a functional building design to achieve the best possible educa- 


tional outcomes 


HOW MAY TESTS BE USED TO OBTAIN BETTER ARTICULATION 
OF THE TOTAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM? 


(Arranged by the Committee on School-College Relations of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals.) 
CHAIRMAN: Leon S. Waskin, Chief, Elementary and Secondary Education, 


State Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan 


DISCUSSANTS: 
L. D. Horrigan, Principal, Brookings High School, Brookings, South Dakota 
Earl R. Sifert, Superintendent, Proviso Township High School, Maywood, 


Illinois 


Summary of a presentation by HAROLD G. SEASHORE 


5 Lees their educational careers boys and girls encounter many choice- 
points—times at which decisions are made which, for better or for worse, 
will affect them not only for the months and years immediately ahead but also 


for their whole lives. 


Harold G. Seashore is Director of the Test Division of the Psychological Corpora- 
tion, New York, New York 
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Pupils, teachers, parents, counselors, administrators, college admissions 
officers, and employers become involved in the making of decisions. Broadly, 
decisions by and about pupils are arrived at in three kinds of situations 
Counseling, characterized by self-discovery and self-determination by the pupils 
under the guidance of their advisers and parents. Administration haracterized 
by decisions which the school authorities make about pupils, with varying degrees 
of pupil participation; this includes such matters as routine scheduling, failures 
in scholastic achievement, and more serious disciplinary matters. Se/ection, 
characterized by decisions which are made by a selecting institution; the 
pupils decide to apply for jobs or for admission to colleges and are either 
accepted or rejected 

The major differences among these classes of choice situations center 
about who is primarily responsible for the decision—the pupil, the adminis- 
trator, or the selecting agency. The same pupil records are the raw materials, 
although different parts of such records are emphasized for different purposes 
The aptitude and achievement tests and interest inventories which aim to help 
pupils make their own realistic life plans are also relevant to the administra 
tors and to the admissions officers and the personnel men in industry. Re 
search data and case histories suggest the need for comprehensive testing 
programs which will facilitate good decision-making in secondary schools 
A discussion of the use of tests in several common situations follows 

1. On entering the ninth grade most pupils are given for the first time 
considerable latitude as to what courses they may study. They must, for in 
stance, make at least broad choices as between college preparation and other 
courses, as between technical and trade levels of vocational training, as 
between a general program and a commercial program. These broad choices 
must be followed by specific curricular cho 

2. In mid-high school years decisions may be necessary regarding sub-choices 
within a broad program, such as whether to stress sciences or languages, to 
major in accounting or stenography, or to choose an automobile mechanical 
course or a general machine shop course. 

3. There is frequently need for “crisis counseling.’ A pupil is failing in 
a program previously selected. Changes in home status may have disrupted 
a pupil's life. His own health or personality may have changed. Belatedly, 
he and his family may recognize that his program is too ambitious 

4. Toward the end of the secondary-school years, there are some final de- 
cisions about the half dozen colleges to which a pupil shall apply, about post- 
high-school vocational education, or about job placement upon graduation. 

At such choice-points as these, aptitude tests and other forms of psychological 
appraisal can aid those who counsel with young people. The emphasis may 
be on counseling (self-discovery and self-determination) or on administration 


(normal matters as well as disciplinary decisions regarding pupils in difficulties) 
or on selection (deciding which pupils shall be admitted to a particular col- 
lege, training program, or job). 
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To serve all of these needs the testing program in a secondary school 
should be integrated both /ongitudinally, from elementary grades through 
secondary school to college and to employment, and cross sectionally, so 
that the test results may be simultaneously useful in counseling, administra- 
tion, and selection. 

Every pupil's cumulative record should have within it nearly all the back- 
ground information needed for most decision-making situations. The staff 
should understand this information so well that problems can be anticipated 
and crises reduced. In these comprehensive cumulative records there should 
be scores on achievement and aptitude tests and on interest inventories which 
are appropriate and useful. 


Summary of a presentation by WILLIAM C. FELS 


I DID not choose the title of this article, but it was a fortunate choice, 
for it enables me to make a distinction I have long wanted to make. You will 
notice that the title is “How May Tests Be Used To Obtain Better Articula- 
tion of the Total Educational Program?” The distinction I want to make is 
between the use of tests for the articulation of the parts of the educational 
system, for example of secondary school and college, and for the articulation 
of individuals and the educational system, for example of an individual high- 
school graduate and his college program. Achievement tests can be used 
to attain either end, but to attain the different ends different testing programs 
are required. 

I will use examples from the history of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board to illustrate the distinction. Prior to 1900, there was an unsatisfactory 
articulation between school and college. Entrance requirements were set forth in 
minute detail by each college, but no two colleges set forth the same details 
The schools rebelled against this unnecessary and often niggling diversity, 
and the College Board was founded to bring order out of chaos. The 
machinery it used was a battery of subject-matter achievement tests sup- 
ported by published syllabi called “Definitions of Requirements’ and further 
aided by the sale of old forms of the tests. The tests were prepared by 
joint committees of school and college teachers. The scripts were marked 
by school and college teachers. The ‘Definitions of Requirements” were 
prepared by both levels of the educational system, and old tests were available 
to all alike. 

As a result, there was, in the first quarter of this century, a close subject- 
matter articulation between school and college. It had been attained by the 
use of tests and the paraphernalia that go with them. But, like so many 
wonder drugs, this articulation produced toxic side effects. The secondary- 
school program had become firmly locked at the joint to the college curriculum 


William C. Fels is Associate Director of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
New York, New York 
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And, in a period when the secondary school was taking on the new job of 
educating the non-college-going youth of the nation, this binding tie proved 
unfortunately restrictive. It prevented the development of appropriate terminal 
programs and forced the non-college-going student into a mold designed 
for his college-going brother. 

So, beginning about 1925, the first steps were taken to provide a method 
for articulating the individual high-school graduate with the college without 
regard to whether his secondary-school program fitted him exactly for his 
college program. The instrument used was the Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
a measure of the two principal abilities necessary for successful college work, 
verbal and quantitative reasoning. The Scholastic Aptitude Test and other 
similar tests, such as the American Council Psychological Test, have gone 
on to become the most widely used tests for the articulation of individuals 
and the college program. But it is important to notice that they did not 
aid in the articulation of the “total system of education.” Rather they were 
one of the first wedges to be driven between the previously closely articulated 
parts. 

With the Scholastic Aptitude Test and similar tests in existence and being 
used for the articulation of individuals and the school system, a second 
wedge was driven between school and college. At the beginning of World 
War II, the College Board discontinued the publication of “Definitions of 
Requirements’ and the sale of old tests 

These steps considerably reduced the restriction of secondary-school pro- 
grams, but they did not entirely remove it. College entrance requirements, 
though becoming increasingly flexible, still remained to be met. The tra- 
ditional subjects were still the ones tested. Though school and college 
teachers no longer met to read blue books—the tests were of the objective 
type scored by clerks and machines—secondary-school and college teachers 
still joined to prepare the tests. 

It should be mentioned that some schools courageously grasped the broader 
Opportunity presented to them and developed new and exciting programs 
with sympathetic co-operation of the colleges. But many others did not. They 
blindly followed the old paths, gropingly attempted to coach for the tests, and 
all the while shook their sticks at the colleges 

However, there has been enough divergence between secondary school 
and college in the twenty-five or more years since the introduction of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and the ten or more since the abandonment of 
the ‘Definitions of Requirements’ to worry not only the testers but also 
thoughtful secondary-school and college people 


In the last few years, several new starts, as the housing industry calls 
them, have been made. All are anxious to avoid the restrictive elements of 
the old system of articulation, but they are equally anxious to avoid the 
wasteful, centrifugal tendencies of the new. 

Of the three widely publicized studies supported by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, the first, the Early Admission to College Program, 
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is a straight individual articulation program; the second, the School and 
College Study of Admission with Advanced Standing, aims at articulation of 
the system through definitions which will not restrict, since they will add to, 
secondary programs (but they may eventually restrict college—a danger to be 
watched) ; the third, the School and College Study of General Education, looks 
to articulation of the systems, too. Both the second and third studies are 
also concerned with the articulation of the individual and the college. 

The College Board is co-operating with all these programs and is developing 
another of its own. This will be a series of comprehensive objective and 
essay tests in the humanities, social studies, and sciences. 

As we see it now, the future demand will be for aptitude and comprehensive 
tests for admission. These will leave the schools room to move around, but 
they will pay off for serious work in the major fields of knowledge. The 
aptitude and comprehensive tests will be supplemented by improved place- 
ment tests administered after admission. 

Thus we should achieve a reasonable articulation of school and college 
and a less wasteful and more exciting transition for the individual from one 


to the other 


WHAT PROGRAM CAN BE DEVELOPED FOR STUDENTS WITH 
NON-ACADEMIC ABILITIES AND INTERESTS? 


(Arranged by the Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals.) 


CHAIRMAN: Don Randall, Director, Outdoor Education and Clear Lake Camp, 
Battle Creek Public Schools, Dowling, Michigan 


Summary of a presentation by GALEN JONES 


The Problem and Its Importance 


|" A study of administrative and instructional provisions for rapid and 
slow learners, the U. S. Office of Education recently found that 70 per cent 
of the junior high schools, or a total of 278 out of 397 reporting, promote 
slow-learning pupils on the “‘basis of physical and social development.’ About 
40 per cent of the four-year high schools and 44 per cent of the senior 
high schools reported that they used the same criteria as the basis for promo- 
tion of slow learners. All of the junior, senior, and 4-year high schools in 
the sample were over 300 in enrollment size. The 795 reporting schools, out 
of an original sample of 1,200, were representative of all regions in America. 

As the pupil who is non-academically inclined progresses into the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades, he adds greatly to the instructional burdens of 


Galen Jones is Director of the Instruction, Organization, and Services Branch of 
the Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
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the teacher. Usually this pupil falls one to three years below grade norms 
in reading and arithmetic abilities. He needs simpler and different learning 
materials and experiences than other students. If his teacher has not been 
trained or had experience in ways to teach this type of student, she may be 
unsympathetic with his problems, critical of his previous teachers, and bel- 
ligerent toward the principal who allows the youth to move upwards to the 
point where he becomes eligible for a high-school diploma. There are quite 
a few experienced, conscientious teachers of academic subjects—especially 
in the senior years of high school—who are not sufficiently informed con- 
cerning the needs, interests, and problems of slow, non-academic students. 
Jet planes, hot-rods, and shotguns are a far cry from “As You Like It’ and 
“The Coming of Arthur.” In education “the old order’ doth not “yield 
place to the new” with much alacrity. 

Because of technological changes and social pressures in our society today, 
many of our non-academic pupils are almost compelled to go to high school 
whether they want to or not. Besides the effect of state attendance laws 
which are now as high as eighteen in a few states, there is a prevailing attitude 
held by most parents and many employers that every boy and girl should 
have a full high-school education. However, most parents, and also some 
administrators, are not quite sure what kind of an education these youth 
should have. 

Tremendous population shifts from the country to the city during the 
last thirty years, along with the development of new methods of farming, 
have lessened the chances for non-academic youth to do farm work. Strong, 
healthy, vigorous youth living in crowded apartments and small city houses 
have little chance to flex their muscles with constructive manual projects 
They have few opportunities to put their restless energy and thrill-conditioned 
minds to work at the building of docks and boats, digging of drainage 
and irrigation ditches, the reforestation of burnt-over areas, the improvement 
of recreation areas, the construction of camp lodges and log cabins, and similar 
jobs. Instead, the fortunate few may be able to tinker with a 1935 Ford V-8 in an 
alley and convert a wreck into a rip-roaring hot-rod which is a deadly 
menace for all in its path. Now that many city-dwellers are seeking a little 
more space and verdure in suburban areas, young people who like to work and 
build things with their hands will be able to do so—if they get tools, guidance, 
and encouragement 

These are some of the most significant societal changes affecting young 
people with non-academic skills, as well as their teachers and administrators 
And they lead us back to our pessimistic point of departure—the schools and 
their curriculum. I hesitate to add to the many criticisms which have been 
made of the academic program in our high schools. But in considering 
the problem of the non-academic pupil, we need to take a fresh, penetrating 
look at what he is doing in the classroom. Should he be engaging in the 
grammatical gymnastics of inflecting, conjugating, parsing, and diagramming 
when he needs practice in filling out work sheets, order blanks, and question- 
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naires and in writing brief reports, letters, and expository material? Should 
he be lost in the intricacies of factoring and the memorization of geometric 
proofs, when he doesn’t know how much extra money he pays to buy a 
bicycle or used car under various installment plans? Should he memorize 
the provisions of the Treaty of Vienna when he doesn’t understand the evils 
of Communism and the moral, spiritual, and cultural advantages of life 
in our American democracy? Perhaps it does take fifty years for a new idea 
of proved value to flourish in the American educational scene. But isn't 
there some way to accelerate educational change so that it does not lag farther 
and farther behind other changes in our society? 

The non-academic youth is present in large numbers in our high schools 
today. He will be in our schools in much greater numbers in the immediate 
and distinct future—unless our schools are forced to change their basic 
function and organization. To improve our program for him we need to 
answer these questions: Who are the non academic youth? What are their 
interests, needs, and ambitions? How can they best contribute as workers 
and citizens to the growth of our civilization and the strength of our nation? 
How can these youth become socially, physically, and emotionally adjusted 
in our comprehensive high school? What kind of educational experiences 
do they need for these purposes ? 

Should these youth be required to attend classes in high school throughout 
the school day? How can scheduling be made more flexible? How can 
we develop more effectively each child’s individual talents? Should the non- 
academic students be taught all subjects in heterogeneous classes? What 
kinds of reading materials do they need for adequate comprehension and 
learning? What materials are educational publishers and other sources pro- 
viding for these pupils? What learning materials need to be produced? 

What kinds of teachers are most successful with non-academic youth? 
What kinds of in-service education programs will help teachers to work 
with these youth? How can the guidance and other administrative staff 
assist teachers in this task? How can the businessmen, industrialists, labor 
unions, service organizations, churches, and other community groups assist 
us in our job? And finally, how can we study and evaluate the changes 
brought about in non-academic youth as a result of our new educational 
program? These are some of the vital questions which educators must con- 
sider in planning more effective programs for students with non-academic 


abilities and interests 





i ENT is that which is in a man’s power; genius ts that in whose 
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Summary of a presentation by B. L. DODDS 


What Are These Students Like? 


: = questions: Who are the non-academic students? What are they 
like and what should be done educationally for them are not new in 1954 
They do become more pressing as we approach the goal of universal secondary 
education and face the educational responsibilities that such a goal entails 

In attempting to generalize about the characteristics of youth of non-aca- 
demic abilities and interests, it is well to remember the limitations of any 
set of generalizations concerning any arbitrary categorized group of human 
beings. Human beings do not neatly divide into categories. An individual 
is not tall or short, but more or less tall or short; not academic or non-academic, 
but more or less academic; not musical or non-musical, but more or less 
musical. Thus, when we speak of the non-academic students, we are speaking 
of those who distribute themselves along the lower end of the continum 
representing the distribution of that aptitude we term academic ability. It 
is well to remember that each human being is a unique combination of all 
the qualities (aptitudes, attitudes, characteristics) that go to make up a 
human personality. Thus, while one may generalize concerning the nature 
and meaning of the differences upon which the category is established—in 
this case academic ability—the attempt to extend the generalizations into a 
series of what are at best partially related qualities, such as character, social 
qualities, and special talents, is an extremely questionable process. At best, 
one is only speaking of the probability of certain traits being associated, and 
we are all too prone to speak of what is a modest statistical probability as 
a fact of inevitable association in the case of all individuals. 

It must also be realized that the classification non-academic is a purely 
arbitrary classification arising from the fact that the school is an academic 
institution. For the purposes of an educational institution, it is a useful and 
relevant classification since, no matter to what extent the school may be 
broadened in purpose and its curriculum and methods be modified and 
varied, there does remain the fact that an educational institution does by 
use of language, symbols, and verbal principle attempt to provide for learning 
other than by direct experience 

The non-academic, then let us assume, are those students who in some 
degree fail to learn effectively through the conventional procedures involving 
language, symbols, abstraction, and general verbal principles at the level 
they are presented in typical high-school classes. Whatever may be the limita- 
tion of the typical intelligence test, it does measure reasonably accurately 
this ability. What goes to make up this type of verbal intelligence may not 
be completely analyzed or understood as yet, but primarily it is a lesser 
ability to learn through symbols and abstract verbal principles. Fundamentally, 
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it involves the degree to which the individual may generalize from a principle 
to many specific situations, may predict future outcomes from present be- 
havior, may substitute symbols for direct experience, may think in verbal 
terms. We often fail to comprehend the level of abstraction that is actually 
involved in much school study, such as the theoretical mathematics, the 
formula in science, or the abstract verbal principle in economics, English, or 
history. Further, we fail to recognize the pathetic lack of meaning in much 
of what passes for learning in this type of student in the memorization of 
definitions and rules or the manipulation by rote rule of the mathematical 
or scientific formula. To assume, however, that all learning must be a type 
of direct experience or through manipulation of concrete things does not fol- 
low. These are all matters of degree. Rather, it means that these following 


corollary characteristics must be recognized: 


1. The non-academic student will respond more effectively to goals that are reason 
ably immediate, specific, and concrete 


2. The non-academic student needs many specific applications of principles to a 


wide variety of situations if the learning is to assume meaning 

3. The non-academic student will typically be more dependent on direct and near 
direct experience for learning 

i. The non-academic will typically find more meaning in content organized around 
familiar problems or aspects of the environment than in the more abstract organization 
typical of conventional subject or scholarly organization 


There have been numerous studies dealing with the social characteristics 
of the non-academic and also with special aptitudes of various kinds. I have 
become increasingly distrustful of the generalization made in this regard often 
on the basis of rather modest correlations. The less intelligent may exhibit 
more thoughtless conduct due to lesser ability to predict the outcomes of 
their behavior, but to postulate inherent character or social traits from this seems 
highly debatable. To the extent that special talents demand abstraction and 
generalization they are likely to be associated with generalized ability or 
lack of it. Perhaps attention should again be called to the following which 
should by now be thoroughly disproved, namely, the assumption of com- 
pensatory abilities which postulates that the less gifted academically will be 
granted superior talents in manual and physical skills. As a matter of fact, 
while the non-academic as a group will presumably group more nearly around 
the average in these traits than in academic ability, the general tendency will 
not be toward high ability. Certainly, those vocational fields which demand 
not only high-level skills but also ability in design and planning are not 
fields in which the non-academic may be expected to excel. In fact, in many 
ways the adaption of vocational education for the non-academic presents 
problems similar to that of adaptation of other areas of the curriculum 

In concluding, I would suggest that the safest approach is to recognize 
that the non-academic student is not a peculiar and discrete group of youth. 
They are part of the child and youth population, looking and acting very 
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much like other children and youth, motivated by the same hopes, impulses, 
and desires. Their particular aptitudes in academic study will not be im- 
pressive, and adaptations of approach are necessary ; but in so doing we 


should not postulate any separate race of students or second-rate school 


citizens 
Summary of a presentation by THADDEUS J. LUBERA 


Promising Practices for These Students 


Ne PROVIDE a satisfactory program for high school students with non- 
academic abilities and interests, it is necessary to identify these students. 
Many forms and patterns are used for this purpose. In Chicago we find 
three kinds of groups with non-academic abilities and interests. They are 

A challenging case to all high-school teachers is the student who has 
normal capacity to learn, but has seventh-grade or frequently lower reading 
level. He sees little value in reading anything which challenges him beyond 
his capacity. He finds refuge in comic books and cheap pictorial magazines 
High-school books to him find little appeal and hence the disinterest toward 
academic subjects 

The second classification of non-academically minded are those who are 
labelled as ‘slow learners.” They cannot keep up with the normal pace and 
established standards. These students have reached their grade expectancy or 
even grade level in reading, but these achievements are insufficient for normal 
work. Consequently, they fall behind in their work, become discouraged, 
and lose interest 

In the last category are those who have all normal mental endowment 
and satisfactory reading level, but are indifferent, lazy, and seldom show 
sustained application to study. These are the difficult cases. Guidance re- 
sources are strained in an attempt to “reach’’ these students. Case studies 
reveal in many cases that home and community influences add to indifference. 
Sometimes, we teachers add fuel to the fire, as it were by our special demands 
for results. Here we are in competition with outside forces which have a greater 
impact on the youngster than our routine attempts to motivate learning. 

The teacher and administrator should recognize certain general characteris- 
tics which fail to promote interest in learning in academic fields. These 
are: lack of purpose, disinterest, poor powers of concentration, incapable of 
abstract reasoning, poor study habits, and inability to read. Added to thes« 
there are definite attributes which contribute to non-academic interest. These 
students are likely to be over age. Their social maturity may be either below 
or beyond that of the majority of their classmates. They are unable to 
comprehend and follow directions. These students are easily distracted. Many 
of them come from poor cultural background. By and large they are motivated 
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chiefly by concrete experiences and bread and butter values. They emulate 
success only in terms of money. Some of these come from very low socio- 
economic levels, and because of financial insecurity at home they place an 
important premium on “learning something practical,” as they express it. They 
are anxious to secure a job, and at the moment, English, literature, or history 
do not appeal to them. Many succeed in auto shop, welding, and subjects 
in harmony with their exceedingly “practical’’ outlook on how soon they 
can secure a job. They add to our numbers of early leavers or drop-outs 

Considering all these factors, Chicago high schools provide a program 
for these students. In language arts we organize English Minimum Essentials 
and English R or Reading classes. In English M. E. classes are designed to 
give aid to students of limited mental capacity who would otherwise fail and 
leave school. English Reading classes attempt to give help in improvement 
of reading skills to normal or high verbal and reasoning factor ages, whose 
poor reading ability block success and consequent disinterest in academic 
subjects. Of interest to the reader are the materials of instruction used in 
these classes. To create enthusiasm in reading interests of indifferent students, 
it is necessary to find their reading level and provide picture books with 
simple verbalization in such topics as: “Airplanes at Work,” “Pat the Pilot,” 
“Adventures in Radio and Sports,” to mention only a few. 

In mathematics, Chicago high schools provide courses in Essential Mathe- 
matics. Here we discuss Number Sense and Common Sense, and Numbers 
are Necessary for Living. In each case teachers demonstrate use of number 
language to real-to-life situations. Teachers are trained to place emphasis 
on accuracy, orderliness, and neatness. For a while, students discuss small 
numbers, large numbers. They are given an opportunity to talk about sizes, 
prices, change, problems dealing with too much or too little. The introduc- 
tory unit deals with non-computational mathematics 

Programming these students in non-academic classes helps to retain them 
in school. Woodshop work frequently gives these students a feeling of suc- 
cess and pride when they “show off’ their product. 

For example, in one high school, a student with poor grades in academic 
work achieved honors in craftwork. He showed superior ability in industrial arts. 
In fact, he won the Ford Motor Company Arts Award of $100 and a trip to 
Detroit, Michigan. This indicates that we have potentiality in other than 
academic fields. 

Several students with normal intelligence, good reading achievement, but 
disinterested in academic subjects were placed in a work study program. In 
the stenography classes, we found a surprising change when students came 
face to face with good usage of English in business. At once a realization 
has taken place that without proficiency in language arts one cannot be a 
good stenographer. 

For this category of students, Chicago high schools organized Science R 
classes. General concepts in these courses are illustrated by pictures, simple 
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cartoons, and movies. Teachers report awakening of interest in science. Simple 
demonstrations in use of many kinds of models appeal to these students. 

For students who are extreme deviates from normal, special classes are held 
by one teacher who retains these students for English, science, mathematics, 
and home room. They are scheduled for shops, drawing, physical education, 
and music with other students. Work in the academic subjects with the 
same teacher is somewhere between sixth and seventh grades. These are 
our early leavers in the sophomore year. 

The results of these activities have been good, though not necessarily 
overwhelming in success. Many factors need to be studied. There are the 
parents who fail to co-operate. They insist that their children should not 
be precluded from college preparatory courses. There are others who believe 
that high schools should train for a job and not attempt to educate for any- 
thing else. There is a problem of teacher attitudes toward these children. 
Some teachers insist they must reach definite standards of achievements 
Considerable study is needed in securing sufficient materials of instruction 
for this group. More time is needed to make case studies for better guidance. 
The problem of in-migration to large cities poses many kinds of difficulties 
with youth coming from areas where educational opportunities are sub-standard. 

However, regardless of the difficulties and obstacles, the high-school pro- 
gram must provide experience for many kinds of students. More and more 
in our changing society, we are challenged by the demands of this society. 
We cannot decry the fact that academic subjects do not appeal in some 
students for good or, perhaps, bad reasons. Nevertheless, something in an 
experience we call Education in our high schools does appeal. Ours is the 
responsibility to find the right experiences for the four levels of learners 
in our high schools. It is a great opportunity—and an extremely interesting 
challenge in American secondary education. 


Summary of a presentation by GLENN F. VARNER 


Promising Practices for These Students 


A GENERATION ago, secondary schools considered their function to be 
that of selecting and training the superior pupils for college and the pro- 
fessions. Since nonacademic pupils were quickly eliminated, the schools had no 
problem of developing a program for them. However, changing conditions 
brought about changes in educational objectives, and we now consider it to be 
a function of the secondary school to prepare all youth of high-school age for 
effective citizenship to the limit of their capabilities. 

This change in objectives has posed for us a number of major problems 
not the least of which is the development of a program for pubils in the 
lower half in academic ability. The implications of our changed objectives 
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are more comprehensive than many of us realize. Problems have been 
created which cannot be solved by minor patchwork changes such as the 
addition of a few new courses. Sweeping changes in the whole pattern of 
secondary education are necessary if we are going to succeed in preparing 
all youth of high-school age for effective citizenship. 

We need a complete overhauling job which will include the elimination of 
all selective or squeeze-out procedures and the development of new techniques 
of administration and instruction. In the following paragraphs, I am going 
to outline much too briefly the main features—as I see them—of a comprehen- 
sive program needed to solve the problems of the nonacademic pupils. 

The preliminary, and possibly the most difficult, step is the development of 
new philosophical insights and attitudes among faculty members. Many 
teachers have spent years practicing the selective philosophy of secondary 
education. They are survivors of such a system themselves. In general, good 
teachers have found many satisfactions in their methods and procedures and 
many have developed abiding faith in the merits of set standards and other 
selective procedures. 

Teachers’ attitudes cannot be changed overnight. Rather, a vigorous pro- 
gram of in-service training will be necessary to most high schools before 
proper attitudes can be acquired by a working majority of the staff. Much could 
be said on this phase of the problem, but the limitation of space does not 
permit a thorough expansion here. 

A second phase is the development of a good testing and counseling 
program. Obviously, if we are going to be concerned with individual 
differences in abilities and interests, and individual standards of achievement, 
we will need as complete guidance information as it is possible to obtain. 
Fortunately, most schools have a good start in the development of guidance 
programs so that this step does not present major difficulties as does the 
first step discussed. 

A third phase, and one which presents major difficulties, is the relinquish- 
ing of the selective or squeeze-out procedures which are so thoroughly a part 
of our present system. Over a long period of time, we have developed 
selective procedures which have forced the nonmacademic pupils out. Un- 
fortunately, these squeeze-out procedures are not recognized for what they 
are by many administrators as well as by many teachers. 

The chief squeeze-out procedure in use today is the competitive marking 
system which assigns unsatisfactory or failing marks to the low-ability or 
nonacademic pupil, thereby retarding and blocking his normal progress through 
school and bringing about his elimination. The very close relationship be- 
tween failing grades and pupil drop-outs is not as well understood as it 
should be. 

Some other procedures which become squeeze-out procedures when used 
in conjunction with a competitive marking system and a high percentage of 
failure are: 
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1. Too many required subjects 
‘C’ or “B” average mark requirements for participation in certain clubs and 

school activities 

3. Scholastic eligibility for athletic participation 

1. Certain grade averages required before pupils can be excused for field trips, 
work experience programs, and the like 

5. Too much emphasis on scholastic honors with no opportunity for the non- 
academic pupils to win recognition aside from scholastic areas 

6. Double-sequence subjects 

7. Summer school make-up work 

8. Detention classes for poor scholarship 


9. Notes to parents complaining of poor scholarshi 
t i 


Methods of administering discipline can also contribute to the elimination 
of pupils from school, if the attitude is one of rejection of a pupil because 
of his poor social adjustment and if the treatment includes a liberal use of 
suspension and expulsion. 

Many of these things listed are so much a part of our secondary-school 
practices that they are difficult to eliminate. Pupils and parents do not under- 
stand at first and often object to changes made for the purpose of making it 
possible for the low-ability to remain in school. Necessary changes such 
as the development of new marking and reporting practices may even lead 
to a community uprising against the school administration if not properly 
handled 

A fourth phase of the program is that of developing with the faculty 
effective methods of providing for individual differences within the class- 
room. There are two standard methods of doing this: One is differentiation 
within the normal classwork of the amount and nature of assignments and 
the establishment of individual standards of achievement for each pupil. The 
other method uses segregation or grouping by ability, interest, and vocational 
objectives 

The first method is most acceptable to teachers but is very difficult to 
accomplish to a satisfactory degree quickly and, in transition, may impose 
too great a load of work on the teachers. Another difficulty in this method 
is that of providing a wide range of instructional material written for different 
reading levels. This method seems to work best when it is developed in core 
classes where the teacher uses laboratory methods, committee work, and problem- 
solving techniques 

Segregation by ability and interest is easier to administer and may be 
the best way to get started on an improvement program. It seems to me that 
some segregation is necessary at any stage of a program. Obviously, there 
should be selection on the basis of ability and interest in areas such as 
advanced mathematics and science, probably also in algebra and geometry, 
some special art classes, some journalism and English classes such as creative 
writing, as well as in some business education courses which prepare pupils 
for occupations which require special abilities. 
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When segregation is used, it should not be too rigid or extensive. All 
pupils should have opportunities to mingle with pupils of different levels of 
ability for a portion of the day. 

There is no one method of providing for individual differences which is 
best for all pupils in all schools in all instances. Too much depends upon 
the people involved and other variables. In all probability, a school which 
is attempting to provide for all pupils should develop a program which 
includes the best features of both methods. 

The fifth phase of the problem is curriculum change. The content of most 
of the standard courses will need to be broadened to include content suitable 
for pupils of all levels of ability. Also, there needs to be a broadening of 
the curriculum by the addition of mew courses especially designed to meet 
the needs of the nonacademic pupil. Additions will depend to a large extent 
upon local circumstances and no specific list of mew subjects can fit all 
schools. Some of the new subjects which may help solve the problem are: 


General office training for those who cannot meet the requirements of stenography 

Craft classes to develop interest and appreciation for pupils with little art ability 

Reading classes in lieu of English for poor readers 

Personal typing for all pupils. 

General mathematics for those not able to master algebra and geometry 

On-the-job training programs which assume their share of responsibility for the 
low-ability pupil 

General science for those unable to cope with chemistry and physics 

Personal bookkeeping of a non-vocational nature designed to prepare pupils to 
handle their personal business affairs 

Addition of shop and hobby courses such as auto essentials, driver training, photog- 
raphy, electricity, home repairs, and various aspects of the home economics program. 

The above list of new courses is merely suggestive and local schools will 
no doubt develop other courses which will have educational value and appeal 
for the nonacademic pupil. 

These five major parts of the program will need to be supplemented by 
classes for handicapped pupils; additional psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
visiting teachers; an improved student-activity program which really serves 
all pupils; field trips; teacher-parent participation in the development of the 
program. 

This comprehensive program is not one which can be developed in a short 
time—rather it will be a gradual transition over a number of years. The speed 
of development will depend largely upon the enthusiastic leadership of the 
principal and the degree to which he can stimulate, assist, and free his 
faculty for constructive effort. 
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WHAT ARE SOME PROMISING DEVELOPMENTS IN SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE RELATIONS? 


(Arranged by the Committee on School-College Relations of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals.) 


CHAIRMAN: T. Harry Broad, Principal, Daniel Webster High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 


DisCUSSANTS 
George H. Gilbert, Principal, Lower Merion Senior High School, Ardmore, 


Pennsylvania 


Bright E. Gremer, Principal, Taos High School, Taos, New Mexico 


Summary of a presentation by CLYDE VROMAN 


a and college relations have received the attention of educators 
for many decades. At first the entire emphasis was on giving the schools 
directions for preparing students for college. These efforts resulted in such 
traditional cornerstones of education as the Carnegie unit, college preparatory 
subjects, and college admission requirements 

Now in 1954 the nature scope of school and college education has changed 
so greatly as to demand increased efforts to articulate these two levels of 
American education. Fortunately, a strong movement in school and college 
relations is developing on both the state and national level. The following 
are some points of view and trends which should be considered in dealing 


with this problem 
THE SCHOOLS POINTS OF VIEW 


Schools have accepted varied and complex responsibilities for the education, 
growth, and welfare of all the children of all the people. College preparation 
is only one of the responsibilities of the comprehensive high school. Schools 
want adequate freedom to provide the most appropriate education for each 
youth. Schools do want to meet their obligations to college-bound youth. 
Schools would like help for their problems from colleges. Schools desire 
and need good working relations with colleges 


THE COLLEGES’ POINTS OF VIEW 


Colleges traditionally have had special functions and responsibilities to 
serve the more able students and to prepare them for unique roles in life. The 
scope and tempo of our cultural, political, and economic world are placing 
additional burdens on colleges to give graduates increased preparation. Since 


colleges are not receiving increased financial support, it is not feasible in 
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most colleges at the present time to broaden the role of college education 
as secondary education has done in the last few decades. Accordingly, admis- 
sion to many colleges will remain selective and be designed to choose those 
deemed likely to succeed in college. Expansion in college enrollments should 
occur mainly in the two-year and smaller four-year colleges. Changes in 
secondary education should not ignore the needs of college-bound youth 
Colleges desire and need good working relations with secondary schools 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL-COLLEGE RELATIONS 


Solving our own educational problems and improving the articulation of 
school and college education require certain modern concepts of human rela- 
tions and group dynamics as well as a thorough understanding of what is 
happening in school and college education. It is imperative that school and 
college people meet on a basis of equality in professional relationships 
and personal status 

There should be official committees of school and college people to work 
together regularly on mutual problems. These committees should be inde- 
pendent committees, each responsible to its parent association. The com- 
mittees should function as one joint committee. The joint committee should 
keep very active on an agenda of reasonable problems in order to develop 
desirable working relations. The process’ often is more important than 
the outcome. The resultant structure will be the safeguard when a severe 
problem arises. Major changes in secondary or higher education can be con 
sidered for its total effect on education, and unfortunate results often can be 
forestalled. Co-operative action between schools and colleges should center 
around a structure on the state level and radiate downward into area and 


community action 
DEVELOPMENTS ON NATIONAL BASIS 


There is much evidence of increased efforts and projects in school and col- 
lege relations on the national basis Special projects are occurring on the state 
level in such states as New Jersey, New York, Colorado, Washington, Oregon, 
Virginia, and Michigan. The American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers has an active Committee on High School-College 
Relations which is preparing a Guide For High School-College Relations 
That association will devote a full general session to high school-college 
relations at its annual meeting in St. Louis in April. The fact that registrars 
and admissions officers deal so much with the graduates of schools gives these 
college officials important roles and obligations in school and college relations 

In Michigan we feel we have an ideal structure for high school-college 


The Michigan School-College Agreement brings school and college 
The joint Committee 


relations 
togethtr for purposes of curriculum improvement 
on High School and College Relations, made up of an official committee 
of principals appointed by the MSSA and an official committee of registrars 
and admissions officers appointed by the MACRAO, gives attention to all 
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matters in school and college relations, except curriculum. This joint com 
mittee has worked on such projects as college and career days, campus 
visitations, reports to high schools scholarships and uniform college ad 
mission application blanks. The committee has been extremely successful 
im mS Various pro] cts, but of most importance has been the creation of 
1 working relationsh p which holds great promise for solving th problems 
of the future During the past two years these two state associations have 
held their annual meetings jointly to facilitate understanding and integration 


4 1dmussion officers 


among the school principals ind collegiate registrars and 


SOME PRESSING PROBLEMS 


In spite of our progress in school and college relations, there are some 
major trends in American education which can have significant influence on 
these relations and which immediately should receive our co-operative study 
and action. The sincere efforts being made to find ways of accelerating 
secondary education merit ireful attention What is good preparation 
for college? What competencies should college freshmen have? Is the in- 


reasing trend toward college entrance examinations desirable and neces 


sary? Should colleges vary in the nature of programs they offer and the kind of 


students they should admit? Should state-supported colleges admit all high 


school graduates? What are desirable college admission requirements? How can 
colleges help high schools with the problems of the non-college youth? Each 
reader probably can expand this list greatly. Because education is dynamic, 
we shall always have such problems. The question is, are we doing anything 
about solving these problems co-operatively with everyone concerned? Prog- 
ress in school and college relations has been made. Remaining problems 


loom large to challenge us to further action 


~ 


Summary of a presentation by T HEODORE H. FOSSIECK 


R, LATIONS between high schools and colleges have been the subject 
of much discussion as long as secondary schools have been part of the 
educational scene. Such relations, however, have changed as the secondary 
school has shifted its function from that of being a competitor of the colleg 
into one of primarily college preparation and later into that of providing 


such preparation as part of the task of educating all of the children of all 
of the people 
lime does not permit an analysis of the nature and causes of strained high 


school-college relations, but such an analysis is necessary if attempts to remedy 
such difficulties are to be really effective. In this process, the School and 
College Relations Committee of the New York Association of Secondary- 
School Principals took the calculated risk of asking the respondents to its 


Theodore H. Fossieck is Principal of The Milne School, Albany, New York 
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inquiry to react to some suggested areas of stress as well as to suggest any 
which had been omitted. Having determined some of the areas in which 
high school-college relations needed improvement in New York, the com- 
mittee set out to do something about it. 

Before discussing some of the practices which our group thinks show 
promise in our situation, mention should be made of some of the ways in 
which people interested in this problem have organized for action. The 
New York State Secondary-School Principals Association in 1950 appointed 
a committee of its members to explore the problem This group enlisted 
the aid of the State Education Department in making contact with the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Universities of New York State, and later the State 
Education Department endorsed the project by appointing representatives 
from the principals’ and college groups to the Regents’ College-High School 
Articulation Committee 

It appears that the secondary-school people have felt most strongly the 
need for doing something about school and college relations and have made 
many of the initial proposals which started groups working on this problem 
The members of the Metropolitan School Study Council considered the item im- 
portant enough to appoint a committee to study it, as did New Jersey schools 
It has also been studied by groups like the Committee on School and College 
Relations of the Educational Records Bureau and the Committee of Faculties of 
Andover, Exeter, Lawrenceville, Harvard, Princeton, and Yale, which pub- 
lished General Education in School and College. Each of these groups has 
been ready and anxious to share with others its experiences and findings 
in this field 

One very promising practice or development for improving the under 
standing by colleges and high schools about the other's program has been 
the project of inter-visitation by subject matter teachers which was evolved 
by the New Jersey Committee on Articulation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. It is our opinion that visits of college freshman English instructors 
to twelfth-grade English classes in high schools, and vice versa, will do more 
to increase understanding, improve articulation, and reduce criticism about 
students’ preparation than any one other single device 

Current guidance programs in which high-school staffs and college repre- 
sentatives work together to assist students to select the college best suited 
to their abilities and needs are another promising practice. College con- 
ferences in high schools senior days” on college campuses, and visits 
to schools by college representatives are stressing information rather than 
propaganda about the colleges concerned. 

The most promising practice in this field, however, is that of getting 
high-school and college representatives to sit down and work out together 
recommendations for improvement in areas of common concern. Our group 
has had considerable success along this line in attempting to make college 
catalogs more understandable to high-school students and their parents, arriv- 
ing at a recommended procedure for computing rank in class, standardizing 
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the common parts of application and transcript blanks, and discussing ad 
missions requirements, incl iding the competencies which should be the criteria 
for college admission 

Gocthe might well have been writing about the work of our committee 
in this area when he said, “Progress has not followed a straight ascending 
linc, but a spiral with rhythms of progression and retrogression, of evolution 
1 dissolution 


am 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND SCHOOL-COLLEGE RELATIONS 


(Arranged by the Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development and 
the Committee on School-College Relations of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. ) 


CHAIRMAN: Lioyd S. Michael, Superintendent, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois; Chairman, Committee on Curriculum Planning and 
Development, National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


WHAT ARE THE NEXT STEPS IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT? 


Summary by WILL FRENCH 


= we enter directly upon a discussion of organization for curriculum 
improvement, perhaps Dr. Skogsberg’s point that in planning any kind of 
institutional organization we must consider ends or purposes first and means 
or processes second should be stressed. The institution’s purposes should 
determine the processes and activities carried on, and there should be a 1:1 
relation between these activities and the effective achievement of the purposes 
the institution exists to serve. If we assume as axiomatic that a school’s cur- 
riculum needs improvement, then the principal's task is to take leadership in 
helping the school develop effective means for training the goal of a better 
curriculum. We need today to look at Monday's five presentations to see what 
these speakers suggested as effective means to use 

First, it is clear that these speakers directly or indirectly supported the 
idea that the principal, as the legal and official head of school, should have 
the responsibility for leadership in curriculum improvement. If he is not 
able to discharge this function to that extent, he is not a good principal. He 
can become able and should. If this responsibility is taken away from him, 
then you have divided responsibility in the school and this always leads to 
inefficiency 

Second, the question of relationship between the principal and any curricu 
lum specialist in the system is raised by the first point. The principal ought 
to be able and responsible for exercise of leadership in curriculum improve 
ment, but his school may need the counsel of one with specialized training 


Will French is Professor of Education in Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 
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in this field, just as the principal who is responsible for the health and safety 
of pupils may need the specialized services of a school nurse or physician 
This person should regard himself as, should be regarded as, and perhaps 
should be called a curriculum consultant, as this title tends to define his function 
and relationships. The title ‘director’ (even co-ordinator) does just the op- 
posite Dr. Wilson presented a picture of a school where the principal was able 
and willing to carry this responsibility 

Third, Dr. Skogsberg’s charts show desirable inter-relationships between 
organization for improving the curriculum and for teaching it. If proposed 
improvements are in terms of major purposes of youth education, and teaching 
organization (departmentalization) is in terms of major fields of knowledge, 
it may be hard to get proposed improvements injected into the actual curricu 
lum of the classroom. His interdepartmental curriculum committees working 
on improvements in terms of purposes are means for bridging the gap between 
curriculum planning and operation pending teaching staff organization that is 
more related to purpose and less to process. 

Fourth, all speakers committed themselves to the principle of involvement 
of participation—teacher, lay, and pupil—in all phases of curriculum im 
provement, from planning to evaluation. No half-way, limited, or delayed 
involvement will suffice. Full and free participation by all whom you can 
induce to give thoughtful, considered attention to the school’s program should 
be sought. As they do this they know more about the school’s program. As 
they know more, they understand better. As they understand better, their 
suggestions are better. Their better suggestions can be utilized, and as this 
happens you get their enthusiasm, loyalty, and informed support. Through 
involvement their perceptions (‘‘pictures in the head’’) of the school’s pro- 
gram, what it can and should do, change. As these change, these people think 
and act differently—they are changed people. As they are changed, they want 
their institutions to change—the school’s program to change. The rate of change 
in the program is related to the rate at which people change This rate 
can be stepped up by skillful leadership that helps people find out what good 
schools are like and what good schools can do. The rate approaches maximum 
as the amount and degree of involvement increases. When and as people are 
involved you have what we call “public relations.’’ It is a built-in program 
of public relations—not an extra gadget. As Theisen said, It is not a 
defensive “save our little Nell” operation, but a dynamic positive affair 
Not an effort to keep the school ship from sinking, but a plan for accelerating 
its rate of progress. A principal who secks merely to continue a school’s 
present program gets really concerned about public relations only when a 
threat appears. If he wants to improve the curriculum, he recognizes that 
through relating the public to the process of improvement he has a program 
of public relations 

If teachers, public, and pupils help create a new and better program, 
they naturally become concerned about materials, supplies, equipment, and 
building essential to its success. As the program differs, so will the kind of 
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physical accessories change. As people help change the program, they can 
see the need for the new types of buildings and facilities. Weinrich says they 
are “dreaming up’ in Schenectady. Nothing ever became a reality that was 
not once merely an idea in someone's mind. No textbook publisher, equipment 
manufacturer, or school building architect or builder ever produced a thing 
that was not based upon someone's vision of something better 

So involvement of people in developing programs of curriculum improve 
ment and in making the changes in things necessary for their launching is the 
essence of successful organization and administration. More and more good ad 
ministration seems to be a process of helping people to get together into groups 
to work to attain common ends because by pooling ideas, intellectual, and physi- 
cal resources they can get more done than in any other way. And getting things 
done better, as well as faster, is one of the chief concerns if not the only 
excuse for having administrators 


Summary by CHARLES W. SANFORD 


N, MEROUS next steps concerning an improved program for non-academu 
I r 


“t < 


students were proposed on Tuesday by the speakers in Group X. The 
were focused upon an examination of the problem and its importance, an 
analysis of the characteristics of non-academic students, and descriptions of 
promising practices for these students. Dr. Galen Jones pointed out that the 
comprehensive high school should make every effort to serve these pupils; that 
a recent U. S. Office of Education study revealed that 70 per cent of the junior 
high schools, about 40 per cent of the 4-year high schools, and 44 per cent 
of the senior high schools promote slow learning pupils on the “basis of physi- 
cal and social development’, that such pupils need different learning materials 
and experiences than other students; that many conscientious and sincere 
teachers are not sufficiently informed concerning the needs, interests, and prob 
lems of slow, non-academi pupils; that fewer employment opportunities pres 
ently obtain for non-academic youth than formerly; and that most parents 
and many employers believe that every boy and girl should have a full high- 
school education 

Dr. B. L. Dodds identified the non-academic as ‘those students who in som« 
degree failed to learn effectively through the conventional procedures involving 
language, symbols, abstraction, and general verbal principles at the level they 
are presented in typical high-school classes." The “following corollary charac 
teristics must be recognized: 

1. The non-academic student will respond more effectively to goals that are reason 

ably immediate, specific, and concrete 


2. The non-academic student needs many specific applications of principles to 4 


ssume meaning 


wide variety of situations if the learning is to 


Charles W. Sanford is Director of the Illinois Curriculum Program, and Associate 
Dean of the College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
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3. The non-academic student wili typically be more dependent on direct and near 
direct experience for learning. 

4. The non-academic will typically find more meaning in content organized around 
familiar problems or aspects of the environment than in the more abstract organization 
typical of conventional subject or scholarly organization 

Dr. J. Lubera emphasized the need for special classes for non-academic 
pupils, for the provision of reading and other instructional material at 
their ability level, and for stress upon the maximum development by these 
students of such traits as accuracy, orderliness, and neatness. Dr. Lubera 
described the special classes for non-academic students in the Chicago schools 
in English, reading, mathematics, industrial arts, stenography, and science 

Mr. G. F. Varner stressed the need for the development by the generality 
of teachers of new philosophical insights and attitudes regarding the retention 
in school and the education of non-academic pupils. He also placed emphasis 
upon improved testing and counseling, upon the elimination of “squeeze out’ 
procedures which discourage continuation in school, upon the provision of 
improved methods of meeting individual differences in the classroom, and 
upon curriculum changes which will in fact meet the needs of non-academic 
youth. 

In all work with non-academic students we are faced with the desirability 
of using an experimental approach. We must find out far more than we now 
know if we hope to meet the needs for such students in an adequate manner. 
This, of course, makes the task interesting and challenging 


WHAT ARE THE NEXT STEPS IN SCHOOL-COLLEGE RELATIONS? 
Summary by LEON S. WASKIN 


cn THE discussion held here during the past two days, evidence has con- 
tinued to accumulate that much constructive work is being done throughout 
the country to develop better understanding of common problems by both 
secondary schools and the colleges and to seek solutions for these problems 
through co-operative study and planning. Several factors are increasing 
the urgency for finding adequate solutions to these problems. First, thoughtful 
educators agree on the lack of validity of our traditional college entrance 
requirements based upon the accumulation of credits in certain sequences 
of courses or subjects. Dissatisfaction with this method of admission has 
already resulted in the rejection of the course sequence concept by many 
of our colleges. Not only is this method being rejected because of its lack of 
validity, but also because there has been widespread recognition of the 
stultifying effect of traditional college entrance requirements upon efforts 
to develop functional programs of secondary education. Educators at both 
levels are coming to agree that, if high-schools are to improve their curricula, 
they must have freedom to make modifications and any barriers—non-inten- 
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tional or deliberate—to such change must be eliminated. Finally, the next 
surge in college enrollments that is already on the horizon makes it impera 
tive that more realistic criteria for selection of students for different kinds of 
colleges be found and be put into practice. By “more realistic criteria’ is 
meant criteria that take into suitable account such matters as the social, 
emotional, physical, as well as intellectual maturity of the individual; the 
real purposes of the institution and of the particular program of studies; 
the purposes of the individual; and any other factors that influence the 
success or failure of the student in college. At this point, it might not be 
amiss to call attention to the growing feeling that, at the lower levels of a 
comprehensive college, modifications need to be made not only in counseling 
and guidance techniques but also in methods of instruction that will make 
it possible for the college to do a more effective job of taking the individual 
where he is and fostering his development to the limit of his abilities. Neither 
should we overlook the effects of the extension of the secondary education 
period through the community college 

It is becoming clear, then, that the older concepts of articulation between high 
school and colleges based on a kind of fitting together of experiences or 
contacts within a particular area of subject matter or the so-called pedestal 
concept of secondary education which looks upon the high school as a 
preparatory institution for college are no longer sufficient nor appropriate 
Meaningful articulation will take place only as means are found to increase 
the opportunities for high-school and college teachers to study as peers 
problems affecting both levels. It may well be, as Dr. Clyde Vroman pointed 
out recently, that the process of coming together in this manner may in the 
long run be of greater benefit than the immediate agreements that are 
reached. 

This remark in no way depreciates the need for striving for such agreements. 
One area where co-operative work and study is needed is the problem of 
observing, recording, synthesizing, and transmitting data about the student. 
What kinds of data are truly significant? How can they best be recorded? 
By what means may these data be best synthesized? How may they be made 
available most effectively for use by colleges, employers, efc.? Elementary, 
secondary, and college teachers and administrators can make a significant con 
tribution by discussing jointly possible answers to questions 


Summary by T. HARRY BROAD 


ly WAS proposed that the official committees of school and college people 
work together regularly on mutual problems. The two committees should be 
independent committees but should function as one joint committee 
Programs as now operating in New York, New Jersey, Michigan, and other 
states were described by those who made the presentations from the floor. 
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It was interesting to note that there were more representatives from colleges 
in the audience than from high schools. These representatives presented the 
concerns and problems of the colleges with particular emphasis on the college 
admissions problem. 

The group spent considerable time discussing the report form as developed 
by the committees of the joint committees »f the Michigan Association of 
Secondary-School Principals and the Michigan Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers, the conclusion being that other states might 
well spend time working out co-operatively similar forms for reporting to 
colleges. This form might replace the report of the NASSP which was 
developed several years ago and is still in use generally. 

Most of the discussion centered about problems of reporting by high schools 
and admission by colleges. It was observed by participants from the floor that 
little consideration had been given to the problem of the role of the colleges 
after admission. This received comment from several principals 

Both college registrars and principals present expressed concern about the 
value of “college nights’ or “college days.’’ Some concern was expressed 
about the many different conferences, days, efc., sponsored by colleges on 
their campuses which took pupils away from school. 

Much was said by many different persons present about the value of 
principals and college representatives meeting together to discuss the mutual 
problems and to learn of each others’ problems. It seemed to be a consensus 
that that was the most profitable procedure for all concerned. 

The meeting gave the National Committee the following suggestions for 


future steps: 


1. There needs to be a statement of basic principles stated and adopted for schox 
college relations 
2. This statement of principles should be disseminated throughout the country 

3. State and regional groups using the statement of principles should meet. These 
groups should be composed of representatives of both high schools and colleges 

4. There needs to be a summation of what is being done in states and regions 
This summation should be published and available to all schools and colleges 

5. The Association through its Committee on School-College Relations should serve 
as a clearinghouse of information about the problems and promising practices 

6. There are other professional groups concerned with the same problem. The 


committee could well serve as liaison with such groups 
Some pressing problems presented to the group: 


1. What is good preparation for college? 
2. What competencies should college freshmen have? 


3. Is the increasing trend toward college entrance examinations desirable and 


necessary ¢ 
4. Should colleges vary in the nature of programs they offer and the kind of stu 


dents they should admit? 
5. Should state-supported colleges admit all high-school graduates? 
6. What are desirable college admission requirements? 
How can colleges help high schools with problems of the non-college youth? 
8. What can colleges do to assist entering freshmen in establishing themselves in 


the new way of life after admission? 
9. What can high schools do to assist students to adjust better to college life? 
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The National Association of Secondary-School Principal's Committee on 
School-College Relations is working co-operatively with the High School- 
College Relations Committee of the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers. 

The second committee has prepared a guide on high school-college relations 
for registrars and admissions officers 

The co-operative activities of these two committees may well serve as a 
means of attacking the problems and as a promising procedure for use by 


state and regional groups 


WHAT ARE EFFECTIVE WAYS FOR EVALUATING THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Arthur C. Hearn, Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Stephen Romine, Director, Bureau of Educational Research and Service, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
Walter L. Cooper, Principal, J Sterling Morton High School and Junior 
College, Cicero, Illnois 


Summary of a presentation by NEAL DUNCAN 


a. IS not the purpose of this article to discuss some of the more formal 
and continuing programs of secondary-school evaluation and their application, 
such as the 1950 Evaluative Criteria of the Co-operative Study of Secondary- 
School Standards, or that of the regional accrediting associations of colleges 
and secondary schools in the United States. It is assumed their criteria 
are common knowledge with which all are familiar and which all principals 
are using in the development of effective school programs. The points sug- 
gested here are some which may be considered in connection with, or in 
emphasis of, the above criteria in determining the accomplishment of any 
secondary school. They are such as might enter the mind of one visiting 
a high school with which he is unfamiliar, or of one wishing to take an 
unbiased view of the school in which he works. The consideration of these 
questions and their implications might well form the basis for the work 
of discussion groups within a school over a long period of time and 
for action toward the improvement of a school program. They are not 
listed according to any predetermined order of importance. 

1. What is the philosophy of the school? What are its ultimate objectives? 
What ends are trying to be achieved? What fundamental skills is it endeavor- 
ing to teach? Has the faculty had a part in the determination of these 
fundamental aims and purposes? Have the parents and community leaders 
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played a part in their formulation? What evidence is there that teachers 
and students are aware of the philosophy and objectives of the school? Is 
it evident throughout the school? How consistent is it with the American 
concept that the indvidual has certain inalienable rights; that government is 
by the consent of the governed; that the rules can only be altered through 
established procedures; that the state exists only for the welfare of the 
individual; and that, while the majority has the right to decide, the minority 
has the full right of discussion, of criticism, and to try to change the opinion of 
the majority? 

2. Does the school program meet the ten imperative needs of youth? 
In what ways does it fail to do so, and why? 

3. What is the atmosphere of the school? As evidenced by the appearance 
of the classrooms, buildings and grounds? As evidenced by the attitude of 
students and teachers? Is there evidence of a cheerful, co-operative, positive 
work atmosphere? 

4. What is the situation in regard to the classroom teaching? Does it 
arouse interest in further study? Does it exemplify democratic living? Is 
there evidence of group planning and of group processes? Does each student 
feel he has something to contribute, some part to play in the learning 
situation? Is there evidence that the students are aware of the society in 
which they live and the part they must play in making it better? 

5. Are the extracurricular activities definitely integrated into the school 
program? What part do the pupils play in the determination of the activities? 
Do these activities provide for a wide range of interests? Do nearly all of 
the pupils participate? Are participation requirements democratic? 

6. Is there an effective program of health and safety education? Is there 
an effective health service with a sufficient and competent staff? 

7. Is there an effective guidance and counseling program? Does it operate 
to meet the individual needs of students? Does it tend to lessen drop-outs? 
How is pupil progress reported and recorded? Is this information mean- 
ingful to students, parents, and teachers? Are these records used by the 
teachers to adjust the curriculum to the needs, interests, and abilities of 
the students? Is there a follow-up study of graduates and all other school 
leavers? Are the results used to modify the school program? 

8. What types of in-service education are afforded the staff members? How 
do these vary for new teachers?, for experienced members of the staff?, 
and for substitutes ? 

9. Does the principal have an advisory council? What is its function? 
Composition? How are its findings disseminated to the staff? 

10. How is the curriculum adapted to the needs of the pupils? Is the 
curriculum sensitive to the needs of the community? Is it in balance with 
the needs of the community? Does it provide for “all the children of all 
the people’? Is it flexible enough to adjust to the needs of the students? 
Is the participation of parents and community leaders utilized in the determina- 
tion of policy and fundamental aims? Are there effective provisions for slow 
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learners? For gifted students? For poor readers? For home and family 
education? For work experience? 

11. Is effective use made of all audio-visual resources? Are students guided 
toward intelligent selection and use of these media of mass communication— 
including an understanding, analysis, and evaluation of their offerings? 

12. Does the school have a definite public relations policy? Does it keep 
the public fully informed about the school program and its methods and 
procedures? Are the school itself, staff, and students kept constantly informed 
as to the program and objectives? Are the relations of the students with 
the school conducive to good public relations? 

13. Is the school integrated with its community and its resources? Is there 
effective co-ordination with community agencies? Is the school represented 
in a community council? What studies has the school made of the 
community? How have these affected the offerings of the school in regard 
to the life needs of youth? 

14. Does the school have a definite and continuing program of self-evalua 
tion? 

15. Is the school itself engaged in any research or experimentation with 
regard to any phases of its program? 

16. Is there a definite plan within the school for supervision? Does it 
emphasize group work and the human touch? 


Summary of a presentation by JOHN GUY FOWLKES 


As EVIDENCE of full realization of my own incompetence to answer 
the question assigned as the topic for discussion, may I immediately change 
the title of my comments to: “Some Ways of Evaluating the Secondary School.” 
May I also acknowledge a strong consciousness of the high qualifications 
of each and every one of you to discuss this important topic. Let me assure you 
that it is a great honor and pleasure to the state of Wisconsin, the University 
of Wisconsin, and especially all those in all of our educational institutions 
particularly concerned with secondary education to have you distinguished 
administrators of secondary schools in our home state for this important 
meeting 
SOME QUESTIONS OF EVALUATION 

In considering ways of evaluating the secondary school, it seems essential 
that we have a common understanding of what evaluation means. To me, 
evaluation is the process of examining the established and official purposes 
or intent of an institution toward the determination of whether such purposes 
are the best ones that could be held, and then attempting to ascertain the 
extent to which established aims, desires, purposes, or goals are being 
realized. 


John Guy Fowlkes is Dean of the School of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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To be sure, quite healthfully, there are differences in the specifics or spell- 
outs of our secondary school program, but the intent of those responsible for 
secondary education in this country deserves a salute from the entire citizenry 
of this nation. 

Both the avowed goal of secondary education and the result, in the aggregate, 
demand high praise. However, such praise must not produce complacency, 
nor alibis for obvious weaknesses. Neither should the high level of achieve- 
ment of our existing secondary program to any degree allow us to be less 
resolved to make our secondary school increasingly better. 

Three questions which seem to be worthy of pursuit in considering ways 
for evaluating the secondary school are as follows: 

1. What cognizance is taken of the size of a given secondary school ? 
How well balanced is the secondary-school program? 

(a) With respect to the overall curriculum 

(b) With respect to the individual student program of studies 
How can teaching in secondary schools be improved ? 


WHAT COGNIZANCE IS TAKEN OF THE SIZE OF A GIVEN SECONDARY SCHOOL ? 

I wonder if we might not give more attention to an examination of the 
relationship between the quality of the secondary school and its enrollment. 
Strong and diverse conviction is held by equally competent people concerning 
the optimum total enrollment of a secondary school. It is generally conceded 
that it is extremely difficult if not impossible to offer a secondary-school 
curriculum which even approaches providing necessary educational opportunity 
to all children of high-school age with an enrollment of fewer than from 
250-500 children. Many highly qualified students of secondary education 
insist that no secondary school should have more than 750 to 1,000 students 
Other equally qualified professional educators insist that, after a necessary 
minimum enrollment has been reached, there should be no lid upon the 
size of a high school. 

The question can be raised as to whether there are not some advantages 
in small schools, and also some advantages in large schools. If such be 
the case, it would seem that there is no such thing as an optimum sized 
high school. Some relatively small high schools are excellent schools. Some small 
high schools do not enjoy such excellence. Some large high schools certainly 
are distinguished. Other large high schools do not appear to be distinguished 

Is it not worth while to determine the size at which compensations, adjust- 
ments, or considerations can be made for the weaknesses of either smallness or 
largeness of high-school enrollments? Is it not desirable to strive eternally 
to make sure that after any high school has a necessary minimum enrollment 
that none of the evils and all of the virtues of smallness or largeness are 


found in any secondary school? 


BALANCE OF SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Quite properly the goals or functions of our secondary schools are centered 
around mental, social, and manual development. Obviously, there is a strong 
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interrelationship between and among these areas of human activity. A matter 
of traditional discussion, and at times dispute, has been that of which of the 
three major divisions of learning is most important. Rather than to dissipate 
our time and ability in a quarrel as to which phase of learning is most 
important, would it not be well to make sure that all three aspects are 
recognized and reflected in the secondary-school curriculum, and that a desirable 
and wholesome balance among and between the areas is maintained ? 

It seems questionable as to whether it is either desirable or feasible to establish 
a single pattern of balance that is equally appropriate universally. On the 
other hand, possibly out of our most praiseworthy attention to social affairs 
at the present time, we may be in danger of allowing, or even stimulating, 
participation in social affairs in the secondary school to the detriment 
of intellectual and manual activity. This possibility of imbalance probably 
is not reflected in the over-all curriculum of our secondary school, but rather 
in the study program of the individual student. Students of specialized 
ability or talent particularly find it easy to get “loaded up’ with activities 
(all of which in and of themselves may be highly desirable) to the degree 
that there is simply no time left for “the books.’’ On the other hand, the 
bookworm may be just as conspicuous in the secondary school as in college 
or university. In other words, this matter of imbalance is just as serious in the 
cases of too little as in the cases of too much social activity. 

It is recognized that the question here raised has been with us since the 
establishment of our program of universal secondary education. On the other 
hand, it seems especially important for us to re-examine this matter. 


Another aspect of imbalance which may possibly occur has to do with the 
nature of the program of the particularly gifted child. In light of the current 
need for men of both letters and science, an examination of whether our 
most able students have the opportunity of doing as much of what they 
should do in the mental realm of learning might well be studied 


HOW CAN TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS BE IMPROVED? 


This question is focused upon secondary-school teaching merely because of 
the nature of our group today. The real question is, “How can teaching be 
more effective ?”’ 

As is true of all human endeavor, the basic requirements for good teaching 
are a vital interest, a strong devotion, and an uncontrollable passion towards 
self-improvement. With full regard and respect for the true “professionals” in 
teaching, it seems clear that we need to keep in action a real contagiousness 
in our classrooms. These are the factors which determine the climate of 
learning environs. However, a desirable climate for learning is no guarantee 
that it will occur. Personal skill in stimulating and directing learning, and ways 
and means of teaching, must characterize the truly effective classroom worker 


Some cynic of secondary schools recently said that high schools take too 
long to do too little. Rather than indulging ourselves in righteous indignation 
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and impassioned refutation of this indictment, we might do well to see whether 
there is any validity to the accusation. 

As has always been the case, the whole sweep of instructional material 
looms most important. All media of both individual and mass communication 
should be commonplace in the secondary school of today. It seems incredible 
that high-school buildings could be planned in 1954 which do not include 
ample provision for radio, television and listening booths, not only in the 
library, but also in certain other centers of the building. Yet reports from 
various quarters of the country indicate that such provisions are conspicuous 
by their absence in the plans that are being prepared for new high-school 
buildings. 

The compelling and intriguing instrument—television—prompts much 
speculation as to the possibility of improving secondary-school instruction. 
By television, in connection with the social studies, conventions, conferences, 
sessions of legislatures, Congress, city council sessions, school board meetings, 
and a myriad of other political and social arenas can be brought live into 
our classrooms. Maps, globes, charts, mock-ups, models, films, filmstrips, and 
recordings offer untapped value in the whole gamut of school offerings, 
especially at the secondary-school level. 

In the field of science it seems possible that via television a new quality of 
understanding, appreciation, discrimination, and laboratory skill may become 
possible. The question can well be raised as to whether standard equipment 
for laboratories in the fields of biology, chemistry, physics, efc., will not in- 
clude television screen arrangements whereby demonstrations may really be 
seen by all in a class rather than only a small portion, as is the case sometimes 
at present. 

Appropriate emphasis upon and recognition of distinctive teaching might 
prove helpful towards the improvement of instruction. The joint examination 
of teaching practices by all concerned, with cognizance taken of distinguished 
and efficient results in terms of not only quantitative evidence, but also the 
telling testimony of teachers and learners alike, might reveal significant bases for 
evaluating teaching which at the same time become the guideposts towards 
higher levels of achievement. 


THE PUBLIC AND EVALUATION 


In a nation such as ours it seems axiomatic that schools must be the 
reflectors of our society, and at the same time be the institutions in which 
the habit of constant scrutiny and evaluation of contemporary life is developed. 
Certainly, the secondary school should strengthen and make stauncher the 
loyalty and allegiance to his native land of every high-school student. On 
the other hand, if broad social improvement is to continue, the secondary 
school should also make every student more competent to recognize deficiencies 
as well as strengths in our society,-and to take action towards the removal 
of deficiencies. It is exceedingly difficult for many people to understand 
this dual and apparently conflicting concept of the secondary school. It 
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might be helpful towards fuller understanding to make this dual concept of 
the function of our secondary school the base of departure for joint evaluation 
by citizens and professional school staffs. Certainly, in the last analysis any 
program of secondary-school evaluation will be and should be made to the 
satisfaction of men and women, the boys and girls of this country, as well 
as professional educators 


WHAT ARE SOME PROMISING PROGRAMS FOR GIFTED STUDENTS? 


CHAIRMAN: Warren C. Seyfert, Director, Laboratory School, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


DisCUSSANTS: 
Dean W. Mickelwait, Principal, Eugene High School, Eugene, Oregon 
]. Wesley Berry, Principal, Modesto High School, Modesto, California 
John E. French, Principal, Myers Park High School, Charlotte, North 


Carolina 


Summary of a presentation by ROBERT G. ANDREE 


‘aw topic refers especially to programs and not to practices. As such, there 
is almost nothing descriptive in educational literature to give us much to 
talk about. Most of the articles fitting our needs describe elementary-school 
activity and are pointed for elementary teacher consumption. A great many 
more articles and pamphlets deal with the problem of finding talented 
students. Descriptions for this activity usually are most vague, since there 
is no typical gifted child; many gifted children appear to be the least 
capable. Gifted children are usually larger and stronger, with most desirable 
character traits, and a steady, wholesome emotional balance. Finding such 
pupils and dealing with them in a regular class environment has not been 
easy for the public schools. Independent schools have provided two complete 
programs for gifted children at the elementary-school level;! and none (as 
far as I know) at the secondary-school level. I shall confine my remarks, there- 
fore, to three somewhat related pertinent topics as affecting public secondary 
schools 
WHAT TO DO FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 


It is clearly indicated in the literature that isolation is not the answer 
for the gifted child. Nor can he be made a special part of independent 
research projects that seek to develop him to his highest potential. The great 
need of the gifted child is that of finding sympathetic understanding so that 
his creative activities have purpose. His activities must not be shunted off 


4 The Speyer School (Hollingsworth) and the Morningside Platoon School (Gehretr) 


Robert G. Andree is Headmaster of the Brookline High School, Brookline, Massa 
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into a vacuum for someone to study. Since he is to remain in the classroom, 
a second great need is paramount: the integration of his activities for the 
development of his leadership qualities. Who will say that each of these needs 
cannot be met by alert administrators if they will but take the time to bring 
together these two great forces? Creativity is dead without leadership and 
the will to share one’s experiences 


WHAT TO DO WITH GIFTED CHILDREN 


Normal children are alert and extremely sensitive to the presence of gifted 
children, particularly if they show most of the qualities mentioned in the 
introductory paragraph. Some pressure can be removed from the gifted child 
if he shows a bit of imbalance, particularly if his physical and social maturity 
are not in line with his intellectual facility. Then the youths with whom 
he associates or plays have a chance to feel their own superiority. On this 
kind of relationship the clever teacher can reach a measure of balance in the 
class by providing activities that will tend to make each member feel successful. 
Too often, with school, home, and community working at cross purposes, 
the gifted child is driven into an over-structuring of his leisure-time activities to 
take up slack in his social and emotional life. Space does not permit to tell 


several stories to illustrate the point 


WHAT TO DO TO GIFTED CHILDREN 


Put simply, a gifted child ought to be evaluated and encouraged for each 
“next step.’ Educational authorities are aware of this through the attempts 
for advanced credit with advanced standing in colleges, through the con- 
struction of Developed Abilities Tests that will appear in the CEEB for 
1957, and through summaries of independent study programs. Sufficient 
literature is available so that these need not be elaborated upon here.? What- 
ever is done for, with, or to gifted children must come only after the most 
careful study of the entire problem by administrators, and with the most 
detailed cultivation of society's forces (home, school, and community) for the 
highest potential development of our greatest natural resource: today’s 
gifted youth 


2 Monroe, Walrer S Ep lopedta Educational R arch (Revised Edition). New York The 
Macmillan Company, 1 pp. ‘ , 
Scheifel Marian, The ¢ d Child in th Regular Classroom New York: Bureau of Publica 
tions, Columbia University, 1953 
Washburne, Carleton W idaptin } Schools to Individual Differences Twenty-fourth Year 
%k of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part Il Bloomingt Illinois: Public 


School Publishing Company, 1933 


Witty, Paul, Helping the Gifted Child. Chicas Science Research Associates. Inc 1952 
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Summary of a presentation by MORRIS MEISTER 


; om past ten years have seen a renewed interest in special school programs 
for the very able children. Sometimes they are referred to as the “rapid 
learners,” the ‘‘gifted,” the “superior,” the “talented,” or the “very bright.” 
Regardless of the term used, and admittedly there are some important 
differences between them, the spotlight of educational discussion has been 
illuminating this difficult school problem. Out of the discussion has come 
a considerable amount of what might be called action research; that is, ad- 
ministrators and teachers have been trying out new curricula, different school 
organizations and departures in teaching procedure, always seeking to adapt 
school experience more closely to the needs of high-ability youth 

The cause of this heightened interest is difficult to ascertain. Possibly, the 
recent furor of criticism of the product of our schools is a partial explanation 
If the continuing expansion of American secondary schools is bringing, as 
alleged, a noticeable dilution of its quality, then some counter-measures are 
indicated. A more likely cause may be found in the facts and conclusions 
of such studies as those of Dael Wolfle. His data compel us to face up to 
the idea that the intellectual human resources of any nation are finite; that 
not more than a third of the individuals in an age group can be educated 
for intellectual work; that from this segment of the population come nearly 
all of our scientists, scholars, lawyers, teachers, writers, inventors, artists, 
musicians, efc.; that individuals from the top third contribute to civilization 
out of all proportion to their number; that manpower shortages have developed 
in almost every professional and technical field; and that these shortages are 
a real danger to our way of life. Our great concern for the proper education 
of high-ability youth stems from the critical need for conserving human talent 
and resources 

In the title of these remarks I use the expression, “Enriched Acceleration.” 
This may seem to be a contradiction of ideas. Traditionally, ‘acceleration’ 
describes a school procedure which permits students to obtain a given amount 
of education in less than the normal amount of time. “Enrichment’’ refers 
to a procedure which gives students more education in the same time. In 
practice, however, these definitions are not as simple as the statements indicate 
When dealing with real children, in actual classrooms of specific schools, 
manned and administered by available teachers and principals, the concepts 
of acceleration and enrichment become complicated and intertwined. The 
child who can accelerate gets many enrichments in the process. Also, he may 
or may not be losing in other ways, not readily measurable. Even assuming 
that there are some losses, the latter are usually determined by whether he 
deviates markedly from the norm of his group. In a large company of 
accelerants, he may not be subject to social or emotional imbalance. Should 
enrichments rather than acceleration be provided for him, his individualized 


Morris Meister is Principal of the High School of Science, New York, New York 
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demands quickly outstrip the possibilities of the teacher's available time, 
energy, facilities, resources, and training. As a result, only a modicum of 
enrichment can ever be offered and the needs in some areas for a// individuals 
are often neglected 

Acceleration and enrichment cannot be treated as a dichotomy. It is not 
1 question of either or; but of how much of each. Each has its values and 
each its evils. There is as much danger of social and emotional imbalance 
from retardation as from acceleration. The question, as Terman puts it, Is 
“How much risk of maladjustment can one afford to take in order to keep 
the gifted child at school tasks difficult enough to command his attention and 
respect? . . No universal rule can be laid down governing the amount of 
acceleration that is desirable 


Fundamental studies are needed in this area. We will know when to take 
calculated risks in the education of children when we know more about 
the nature of intellectual and social growth in individuals of different ability 
levels. Can we identify at the eighth-grade level the kind of child who can do 
the four-year high-school course in three years or two? And what, if any 
thing, does he lose in the process? By what techniques may this loss be 
minimized? What kind of individual can be safely accelerated and/or enriched 
to what extent, and how? 

The fact is that enriched acceleration does take place. Every teacher of an 
honors class will testify to that and support his conviction with data derived 
from many kinds of educational yardsticks. A class of high-ability youth 
learns faster and more deeply; they grasp concepts more quickly and retain 
them longer; they apply knowledge more readily and think more creatively 
The duration in time of schooling is hardly as important as the quality of 
the learning and the degree to which all individuals approach their capacity 
potential. 

In the recent discussions of this problem, there has been too much arm 
chair speculation. For example, our devotion to the great American dream of 
education for all the children in a classless society has led many educators 
to criticize any program which is not the same for all, on the ground that 
it would violate the principles of democracy. The critics often predict that 
special provisions for high-ability youth will turn them into snobs and con 
dition them against a proper appreciation of the average citizen and his needs 
Whether that is so or not, the outcome can be decided only by a study and 
analysis of what actually happens when large numbers of such youth are given 
an education in keeping with their capacities. The writer would welcome such a 
study and analysis. All the evidence indicates that high-ability youth in 
programs of enriched acceleration are more, not less, democratic in their atti 
tudes and appreciations. As a group, they are humble rather than snobbish 
they show as much altruism, as much character, as much good citizenship, and 
at least as much emotional stability and maturity as other segments of American 
high-school youth. In order to comply with the tenets of democracy, it is 
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not necessary to identify equalify of educational opportunity with equality of 
educational exposure 

Similarly, our arm-chair critics shy away from special attention to high- 
ability youth because they seek the supposed challenge to the rest of a few 
bright students in every class. The bright, they feel, will always take care 
of themselves, in the long run. Experience shows that a large majority of them 
do not. As for the ability of a few able students to up-grade the rest of the 
class, experience again shows that this is one of the grand illusions from 
which many teachers suffer. One need only observe a heterogeneous class 
at work. The teacher is forced to pitch his efforts at the average. More often 
than not, the very able students are ignored, their talents frustrated and 
wasted 

When the Ford Foundation announced the program of Early Admission to 
College, the National Association of Secondary-School Principals reacted 
strongly. In its communication of May 4, 1951, to all members and entitled, 
“Shall Our High School Program Be Curtailed?" our Association opposed in 
no uncertain terms the acceptance of any plan which would result in the 
curtailment of secondary education for youth. We were urged to use every 
means at our command to present to all agencies the implications of the 
unsound practice involved in admitting students to college before graduation 
As a loyal member of the NASSP, my own reaction, and those of many of my 
colleagues, were in accord with the principles announced May 4, 1951. We 
did not like the idea of “yanking kids out of high school’’ after two or three 
years. Nevertheless, more than 50 of our very ablest students did leave us 
despite the fact that we did all we could to discourage them and to present 
the total picture to their parents. 

How did these students fare? What do they think of their experiences 
now? In order to find out, we sent a questionnaire to forty-two of them 
in October, 1953. Seventeen had been admitted in the first group, 18 in 
the second, and 7 in the third. Thirty replies were received. In order to 
encourage complete frankness, the students were told that they need not sign 


their names 


QUESTION No. 1: Do you feel that your decision to avatl yourself of the scholar 
hip was a wise one All 30 replied affirmatively. Many of the comments were en 
thi istic 

QUESTION No. 2: Do you have any reservation Twenty-eight replied that they 
had no reservations. Two replied as follows: (1) “Yes. It is possible my social adjust 
ment would have been better if I had waited another year or two (2) “There is some 
social stigma to being a Ford student, but discretion will subdue it and prevarication 
remove it 

QUESTION No. 3: Have you any additional remarks? There were 7 who offered 
additional remarks as follows: “High school is fine until one has been to college’ 
Attending college away from home enabled me to develop individual and mature 
judgment’; “I feel that the scholarship has given me an opportunity to expand myself 


culturally and socially as well as scholastically 
QUESTION No. 4: Do you feel you have adjusted socially? Twenty-eight of the 30 
replied affirmatively. Two replied as follows: (1) “This is a hard question to answer, but 
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probably my social adjustment has not been complete (The student goes on to say 
that he doesn't quite know what the difficulty has been.) (2) “No, but I never was 
well adjusted in the high school either.” 

QUESTION No. 5: If you have not adjusted socially, what bas been the difficulty? 
Only two or three replies cited specific difficulties, among which the following are sig 
nificant: (1) “My difficulty has been, I think, because of me rather than my environ 
ment. I have no reason to be frightened of or snubbed by the girls.” (2) “I am bored 


with many people and I bore many people.” (This student is nevertheless convinced 
that his decision to accept the scholarship was a wise one.) 

QUESTION No. 6: Have you made friends? Many, few of your own or the oppo- 
ite sex, of similar background to your own or different, mostly confined to other Ford 


scholars, etc. Practically all of the 30 replied to the effect that they were making many 
friends of both sexes and that their friends were not confined to the special group of 
Ford scholars 

QUESTION No. 7: What features of the social life appeal most to you? Four 
students did not answer this question. Two answered but did not specify. At least 8 
have joined fraternities and like them. Five indicated that they like best the oppor- 
tunity to meet other people. Eleven grouped their answers around a variety of topics 
such as parties, dormitory life, dances, concerts, and the general freedom of college life 

QUESTION No. 8: To what extent do you participate in the social program? 
Most of the answers indicate considerable activity and a large range in extent of partici 
pation. Five replies indicated a rather limited participation 


QUESTION No. 9: What if j 


ing could we in the high school have done fo 





} 


help? Twenty-three out of th ) had no suggestions to offer. The 


emaining replies 
stressed student dances and other social activities 

QUESTION No. 10: Have you had any real difficulties with college work and study 
procedures? Twenty-eight out of the 30 said they had not experienced any real scholastic 
difficulty. The 2 negative replies, from students who are both doing well, were as fol- 
lows: (1) “College work is much harder than high school and has been considerably 
more difficult than I would have anticipated. On the average, I spend from 5 to 6 
hours in preparation.” (2) “At first the adjustment was very difficult. It seems to me 
pposed to the ‘whats’ of high school 





that the stress is on the ‘whys’ as 

QUESTION N 11: How do you compare with Ford scholars from other high 
schools in your scholastic adjustment to college life? Five students felt that they could 
not answer this question. Six students indicated that they were doing just as well 
j 


Eighteen students indicated that they were doing better. One student felt he was doing 


the other Ford scholars 


more poorly than 

QUESTION No. 12: How do you compare with the regularly admitted college 
freshman in your scholastic adjustment? Three students felt that they could not answer 
this question. Two students indicated that they were doing as well. Twenty-five students 
indicated that they were doing better than the regularly admitted freshmen 

QUESTION No. 13: How are you doine scholastically? (What are your grades?) 
The average grade would indicate a high "'B 

QUESTION No. 14: What if anything could we have done to make your scholastic 
adjustment easier? Sixteen students made a number of suggestions, the most important 
of which seemed to be in the direction of more independent study and note-taking 

QUESTION No. 1 Has the college attempted to recognize the Ford Scholarship 
Students as a special group with special problems? Eighteen students answered in the 
negative. The rest offered a specified number of points, most of them dealing with 
special college advisers and counsellors 

QUESTION No. 1 Have the Ford scholars been assigned to the same dormitory? 
All 30 replied in the negative 

QUESTION No. 17: What else has the college done to help you adjust socially? 


Sixteen had nothing to say in reply. The remaining 14 mentioned a dozen or more 
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de t it ‘ t I t . ret ial djust 
ments 

I'FSTION N Q W 4 alive 
Thirtee t the st i < 5 t ry th lege. Or 
somewhat extended « nent is worthy of note as follows 


“My personal opinion: The University has allowed the students to do as they 
choose scholastically, socially, etc. This is good to a large extent. Scholastic 
adjustment shoul easily be achieved—the scholars should have been intelligent 
in Order to pass { ¢ entran xaminations. But books are far from all that 
a college has to offr. Social adjustment is paramount, for after graduation one 
will find himself an individual in a society he must cope with. The social 
stigma on these you..ger students is great enough. Publicity and segregation 
would only serve to make it larger. By “cutting them loose’ the University has 
served to remove part of that stigma. Unfortunately the only way to get 


by is to falsify age and produce oneself as a “normal freshman any dis 


tinguishing factors must be removed 


Naturally, only some can cope with college life. They belong here; the 
others who have been dragged under by the current, as they could not hold 


back alone, belong in another university where supervision is greater and they 


are taken care of at their own level 

Frankly speaking, I have lost contact with the last named, as I did not wish 
to be associated with them. My personal friends in the program are all in 
fraternities and are all socially and emotionally adjusted as well as scholasti 
cally adjusted. We have been able to do well by our own, and therefore the 
program has been good to us. As for the others perhaps they are not ready 


for life of this type unless at the expense of the ones I have termed adjusted 


What I have put down here was, in effect, what I stated in the evaluation 
form to the Foundation. Please k eC] confidential 
Despite the generally favorable reaction of our students, and they are borne 


out by similar studies in other schools, no firm conclusions can be drawn. In 


the first place, it is too soon. But, more important, the early-admitted college 
students were selected from the topmost echelon of ability perhaps the toy 


two per cent Also, one of the criteria for selection was maturity. Conclusions 


which hold for this group may not hold as one taps ability | ; downward 
and into greater immaturity. A somewhat puzzling reaction of th early 
admitted boys and girls is that so many of them want a high-s hool diploma 


though they do not need it, and go to great lengths to get it by fulfilling 
New York stat« requirements They also clamor to be listed with their class at 
commencement, they send in their pictures for the senior yearbook, they buy 
tickets for the senior prom, and they pay their alumni dues 


Finally, the faculty does not like the Early Admission plan; yet we wonder 


if the feeling does not stem from deep-seated prejudices. Perhaps the scheme 
high-school man's “yr propre. At any rate we try to keep an open 


mind on the subject and await later outcomes 


just hurts a 
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Our attitude toward the second of the Ford-supported enriched-acceleration 
programs is quite different. We take kindly to a plan which keeps youth in 
high school the full four years and squeezes a year out of the college instead 
Most of us are familiar by now with the School and College Study of Admission 
with Advanced Standing. Under the auspices of twelve colleges and twelve 
schools, eleven committees spent a year in developing eleven courses of study 
in as many subjects. On each committee were both college and high-school 
people. Successful completion of these courses in high school will entitle the 
student to college credit, if admitted to one of the co-operating colleges 
Credit for four of the courses would save the student an entire college year 

At our school we introduced five of the eleven courses last fall: English 
literature and composition, biology, chemistry, physics, and mathematics. There 
are about twenty to twenty-five students in each class. Four students are taking 
four of the courses; eight are taking three; most of them are taking two of 
the courses; a few are taking only one course. 

When we announced the plan last June, 250 students and their parents came 
to an evening conference to find out about it. At that time there was no assurance 
that any of the colleges would grant the credit. We told them how uncertain 
we were about our ability to teach college-type courses and that lots of hard 
work was in store for every student registered. Nevertheless, more than 100 
students volunteered. Their over-all records were carefully scrutinized; also their 
past performance in the courses they wished to pursue. Not all were accepted 
The finally screened group of about fifty-five were among the best, but not 
the best, in the school. Again, their ability-level would place them in the 
top two per cent of the generality of high-school population. 

There were, of course, many administrative and programming problems 
Among these, three are worthy of mention 

1. Selecting the Teacher. The teachers did not rush to volunteer. A Ph.D 
in chemistry on our staff steered clear of the job. Fortunately, at least one 
courageous teacher came forward in each of the five fields. While each of them is 
a well-qualified, well-trained, experienced person, they are, nevertheless, typical 
of high-school teachers in New York City. 

2. Teaching Load. It was felt that these teachers should not be required 
to carry the full high-school teacher's program of five classes each day. Instead, 
we assigned to each of them three high-school classes and one college-type 
class. This made necessary an additional teaching position which costs the 
city an extra $6,500 a year. As one can imagine, this was not a simple thing 
to accomplish; but our board of education is interested in high-ability youth 
After several months of operation, we are convinced that one fewer class per 
day ts really not adequate. Should future educational budgets remove from 
our staff the extra teaching position we now enjoy, we would certainly drop 
the college-type courses 

3. Teaching Equipment. The problem in the sciences is especially acute and 
could not have been solved, were it not for a Ford grant of $2,500 for the 
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purchase of laboratory apparatus and materials we did not possess. It was 
not possible to use the funds normally allotted to the school for equipment, 
since that would have been too great a drain on the high-school courses. The 
textbooks and a few other instructional materials required in the college-type 
courses were purchased by the students. 

Next May, these students will be examined with tests, now in the making 
by special committees, and supervised by the College Entrance Examination 
Board. The same tests will be administered to college freshmen pursuing 
similar courses in colleges. All twelve colleges have now agreed to grant college 
credit to the high-school students who pass the examinations and are accepted 
for admission by the usual procedures 

How has the work been going? To begin with, our school has never en 
countered such enthusiasm on the part of teachers, students, and parents. We 
are a bit worried about this. We are trying to curb the over-zealous. We are 
insisting On a reasonable program of extracurricular activities for all. In a few 
cases we have had to call in every guidance influence in order to insure a well- 
balanced program of daily activity. We try never to forget that these boys and 
girls are young adolescents. In the main, the response has been satisfactory 

Here are a few excerpts from the teachers in these courses, who were 
good enough to send me interim reports that I could use for this occasion 

The teacher of physics: “The class is unanimous in the opinion that 
the course so far has been interesting and worth while and of reasonable 
difficulty. The average time required for homework is about forty minutes 
The laboratory reports, however, require from two to six hours. In accordance 
with the decision of the class, these reports are written up along the lines 
used in many colleges In spite of all the problems, it has been, and is, fun 

The teacher of mathematics states: “There are about six students whose in 
cisive minds and penetrating questions keep me on my toes. They have shown 
interest and ability far beyond the ordinary. I help them either personally 
in my office, or by recommending extra reading and work. Two at least are 
doing original work in function theory and number theory 

The teacher of biology state On the basis of reports, students spend at 
least 5O per cent more time in study than previously. Preparation for lectures, 
laboratory work, special reports, and examinations involve a greater expenditure 
of time than heretofore, in addition to the fact that the students themselves 
are willing and motivated to spend the extra time. According to their reports, 
students do not resent the time spent and it has not interferred with their extra 
curricular activities, their social and home life. The instructor finds that he is 


compelled to spend more time than he anticipated in preparation of lectures and 
laboratory periods.” 

In reference to attitudes of students and teachers the following is interesting 
“One of the most rewarding aspects of this experimentatal group is the attitudes 
expressed by the students. In general, the group may be described as enthusias- 
tic, challenging, eager to learn, cheerful, co-operative, and self directed. The 
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group spirit is excellent and there is a great deal of enthusiasm for the subject 
There is little carping and practically no prodding is necessary. Students know 
their obligations and responsibilities and carry them out willingly and cheer- 
fully. The instructor shares this enthusiasm with his students and is particularly 
happy about the group reaction. There is no desire to “get away with work.’ 
Missed lessons are voluntarily made up by the students on their own free time. 
Students frequently seek out the teacher to continue a discussion or to clarify 
some ideas. Attitudes towards exams are that of mature individuals who 
want to find out their weaknesses and correct them. Marks appear to be of 
secondary consideration 

In reference to developing changes in teaching methods, the following is 
of interest: “The instructor is of the opinion that no one technique could 
be used effectively for the lecture period. The traditional lecture method 
appears to be effective only in limited areas, namely in the presentation of 
some of the more difficult and more recent developments in an area. Because 
of the background and interest of the group, the instructor uses a variety of 
teaching techniques including developmental lessons, student reports, seminar 
and group discussion. The straight lecture technique does not seem to appeal 
very much to the group. There are so many contributions and questions by 
students which the lecture method limits by its very nature that students 
prefer a more informal approach.” 

The following summary statement reflects the attitude of the entire group 
of teachers: ‘Aside from the nature of the experiment, the project is educational, 
sound, and worth while in terms of the student reaction it has stimulated. The 
group is definitely working to capacity and achieving satisfying goals. They 
appear to be interested and happpy in what they are doing. The instructor 
is very happy to participate in this experiment and has found it a worth-while 
experience to date. There seems to be one glaring lack and that is time. He 
is under pressure since he must serve as laboratory assistant, teacher, lecturer, 
marker, efc.”’ 

If the experiences and data presented above point to any important con- 
clusions at all, they would be along these lines: 


1. Enriched acceleration, as we have defined it, is an essential need for high-ability 
youth 

2. For the topmost echelons of high ability, it does not matter much whether the 
enriched acceleration comes in high school or in college 

3. For other youth of high ability, the high school is the more normal and better 
educational environment 

4. Untii more accurate studies are made, we will not know at which point enriched 
acceleration engenders social and emotional imbalance in the student 

5. There is great need today for better understanding between high-school and 
college teachers, so that the gaps between grades 12 and 13 can be bridged, especially 
for high-ability youth 
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HOW CAN WE DEVELOP BETTER READING SKILLS AND HABITS 
IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS? 


CHAIRMAN: Clarence H. Spain, Principal, Binford Junior High School, Rich- 


mond, Virginia 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Alvin L. Morse, Principal, Mission High School, San Francisco, California 
Vincent L. Peterson, Principal, Charles A Parcells Junior High School, 


Grosse Point, Michigan 


Summary of a presentation by THEODORE R. CHATHAM 


; is no subject area designated as reading in secondary schools 
Pupils of secondary-school level are required to read a variety of specialized 
materials. The core or common reading skills are insufficient to enable the 
pupil to read special materials without their receiving some additional in- 
struction for reading specialized materials. All teachers at the secondary-school 
level need to be teachers of the subjects they teach. Administratively, secondary 
schools have left pupils with no instruction in reading skills. The responsibility 
for teaching pupils to read specific materials must be fixed. 

A sound school program is directed toward well-defined goals which are 
recognized by all members of the school staff. If the entire staff can have 
some part in the selection of the goals, the individual teacher will make 
a better effort to direct her teaching to the furthering of the goals. The 
students must have an understanding of the ends to be reached and some 
part in the planning if they are to co-operate in the activities which will bring 
the achievement of the goals. Some of these goals must be long-term ones 
toward which progress can be directed over a period of years. Others must 
of necessity be short-term goals which can be achieved immediately or 
changed frequently. The short-term goals always point in the direction of 
the long-term goals 

There is a need for advance planning on the part of the teacher in order that 
she may know where she is to direct her efforts and can secure the proper 
materials and supplies to help her carry out her goals. This advance planning, 
however, should be flexible in order to facilitate co-operative planning with 
the students. This co-operative planning gives them an opportunty to help 
develop the ends toward which each of them must work. The long-term 
planning should take into consideration the progress from grade to grade and 
should make possible an opportunity for the enrichment of the advanced 
student or the opportunity for additional help for the student who moves 
more slowly. Every teacher and every student should know why he is doing 
any particular activity and where it fits into the total picture of the con- 
tinued growth of the individual and the group 


Theodore R. Chatham is Principal of the E. O. Smith Junior High School, Houston, 


Texas 
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A good reading program requires a variety of materials readily available on 
every reading level. There should be a free opportunity for the child to 
browse among interesting reading materials which are on his reading level. 
There should be adequate guidance in the use of materials for both the 
good and the poor reader; no group of pupils should be left to their own 
devices in the selection and use of materials Magazines, reference books, 
supplementary books, work-type, study-type, and recreational materials are 
all needed on the classroom shelf. 

A good reading program is based on sound principles of learning and 
theories of curriculum development. A good overall curriculum in general 
with emphasis on adjustment to school life in general is necessary to the 
reading program. It is easy for children to become confused by inconsistent 
demands if the reading goals point in one direction and the other activities 
in another. To minimize the confusion, there should be harmony between 
the child's life at home and in the neighborhood and his life at school. Read- 
ing is as much a problem of the home and community as it is of the school, 
since children whose reading is confined to the schoolhouse are usually retarded 
readers 

Teaching does not necessarily lead to learning; learning is the gain of the 
pupil as he has experiences. The teacher must guide the student to recognize 
his needs and make sure he understands them. She helps him to make some 
contributions to the group as well as to share in the contributions of others. 
These co-operative experiences of the students should be directed toward 
the attainment of both individual and group goals 

In a sound reading program, reading must be integrated with a variety of 
activities, especially those of the other language arts. Reading must closely be 
allied with the child’s ability in speaking, listening, writing, and spelling 
These must be used by the child co-operatively in the total program. Reading 
is still the most essential aid to learning, but use should be made of the 
visual and auditory aids in the stimulating of interest, the developing of 
experiential backgrounds, and the developing of techniques 

A sound reading program has as its objective the optimum level for the 
individual. \ndividual differences must be recognized, blind pressures to meet 
grade norms or fixed standards eliminated, and a flexible program geared to 
meet individual capacities substituted. If there is grouping of pupils in the 
classroom, such grouping should be flexible enough to allow the student to 
move from group to group with ease. In each situation the pupil should 
have the opportunity for successful participation and maximum growth 

The reading program should make provision for the cultivation of the 
techniques involved in the reading process. There should be an adequate 
program of word study, utilizing those techniques which have proved to 
be of value in independent word attack. That reading is a complex process 
should be recognized, and careful provision should be made for the cultivation 
of the constellation of techniques needed to make the individual a “good” 
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reader. Since reading is a functional skill, it must be put to practical use 
if the child can be actually said to read. 

A sound reading program makes provision for the retarded reader. The child 
who is unable to make satisfactory progress in reading in the ordinary class- 
room situation must have provision made for his needs. A complete study 
of his physical, emotional, and educational needs is necessary, and then he 
should be placed on a remedial program. Even in the usual classroom situation 
there should be provision for helping the timid, the tense, or the uneasy 
child to become relaxed and made to feel at home. Reading difficulties become 
minimized as the child becomes adjusted. 

A sound reading program should include frequent evaluations of indi- 
vidual and group progress. Through the evaluations the staff and the students 
can discover how well the desired goals are being met. Weaknesses can be 
discovered and suggestions for overcoming them can be incorporated in the 
program. The curriculum can be revised, the reading techniques improved, 
and the total program reviewed to decide the next steps. 

In the final analysis to develop a sound reading program in the secondary 
school, consideration must be given to all criteria. Over-emphasis on one 
and neglect of another weakens the entire program. Each local adminis- 
tration must work out their pattern to fit the particular situation faced and 
the needs of the individual students in that community. 


WHAT DO HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS THINK ABOUT 
CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION? 


(Arranged in co-operation with the Citizenship Education Project, Teachers 
College, Columbia University) 


CHAIRMAN: F. R. Born, Principal, Central High School, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 


> Group 19 on Tuesday and Wednesday were both devoted 
to an evaluation of citizenship education projects. A Citizenship Education 
Project is being conducted by Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York. It is interested in providing methods and materials 
of citizenship education for use with on-going curricular and co-curricu- 
lar programs. The Tuesday section was devoted to a panel discussion 
under the leadership of Mr. Born. The following six students were members 
of the panel: Susan Dilday, Kenosha High School, Kenosha, Wisconsin; 
Jerry Duncan, John Marshall High School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; James 
Dwyer, Jefferson High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey; Sally Griffin, Mason 
City High School, Mason City, Iowa; Betty Mee, Barrington Consolidated 
High School, Barrington, Illinois; and Theodore Walwik, Garfield High 
School, Terre Haute, Indiana. These students presented their views on what 
they as participants in this Citizenship Education Project thought of the 
project. The first part of the period was devoted to presentation of views by 
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the students. It was reported that the Citizenship Education Project shows 
students that they have responsibilities and privileges right now and the 
practices encountered in the project prepare them to assume their role as good 
citizens. The latter part of the period was arranged so that the audience 
might direct questions to the panel. Inquiries were made as to how projects 
were chosen and developed. The panel replied that projects are planned 
and carried out by the students under direct supervision and guidance 


On THE following day three of the six students from the panel together 
with the following three adult members continued the discussion of the 
previous day: T. J. Jenson, Superintendent of Schools, Shorewood, Wisconsin; 
Robert Harnack, Secondary Curriculum Co-ordinator, Milwaukee Public Schools, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and Erwin H. Baetke, Merchant and Former Mayor 
of South Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. During the first part of the period 
the students and educators discussed citizenship practices and how they 
were adaptable to any type curriculum. It was emphasized that the C.E.P. 
was not a club or organization but rather a service organization helping 
teachers. Also it was pointed out that citizenship education practices are 
merely methods of teaching citizenship. The audience then directed questions 
to the panel, and found that C.E.P. can affect a whole school. The services 


offered by Columbia University were also reviewed 





CLASS SCHEDULING 


P, RSONS who are specifically interested in the use of the IBM cards 
for class scheduling and grade reporting may desire to correspond with 
Carl D. Davis, Registrar of the Sterling Morton High School and Junior 
College, 2451 South Austin Boulevard, Cicero, Illinois. The December, 
1953, issue (3 198, pages 123-139 incl.) of our publication, THE 
BULLETIN, contained an article by him entitled “IBM Methods in 
Registration and Grade Reporting’ and this issue of THE BULLETIN con- 
tanis his paper entitled “Use of IBM in Registration and Grade Report- 
ing” on pages 62-65. Mr. Davis has expressed a desire to learn of 
other schools in this country that are utilizing the IBM cards in class 


scheduling and grade reporting 

















Part Il 
First General Session 


Saturday, February 20, 11:00 A.M 


MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 


Presiding: Joseph C. McLain, Principal, Mamaroneck Senior High School, 
Mamaroneck, New York; President, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals 

Presentation of Colors by the Guard of Waupun High School, Waupun, 
Wisconsin; Erwin Pfefferkorn, Principal 

Audience sang the Star-Spangled Banner 

Invocation by The Rev. Francis E. Kearns, Pastor of the Wauwatosa Methodist 
Church, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


Music by the Senior Band of Waupun High School, Waupun, Wisconsin 
Robert H. Johnson, Director; Erwin Pfefferkorn, Principal 


Greetings by James D. Logsdon, Principal, Shorewood High School, Shore 
wood, Wisconsin; President, Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School 
Principals; and by Harold S. Vincent, Superintendent, Milwaukee Public 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Address: 


CRITICAL ISSUES FACING SECONDARY EDUCATION 


OUR RESPONSIBILITIES 
SAMUEL MILLER BROWNELI 


| inspiring ceremonies which have opened this meeting emphasize 
in my Own mind with especial urgency our significant responsibilities as 
trustees of the welfare of many young people. It is indeed an appropriate 
beginning to the discussions and deliberations of this meeting 

I have recently undertaken the most difficult teaching job in my career 
It is instructional leadership in a very real activity program. The activity 
is learning how to provide adequate education to meet the needs of this 
country. The students are the citizens of this land. Just as is true of any 
teacher, I am only one of a team. I don't know and none of us know by 
any means all of the answers. And the students—the citizens of this land 

are not compelled to attend my classes or to believe what I say or to 


Samuel M. Brownell is Commissioner of Education, Department of Health, Educa 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D. ¢ 
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answer the questions I propose to them. But I believe all of them want to 
pass the course in which I am asked to be the teacher. By that I mean 
that I believe all—yes, all of the citizens of America—want to know the facts 
about the needs and the progress of schools in this land. They want to be 
sure that these are real needs. They want to meet these needs most efficiently 
They want to be certain that, as they invest in schooling, ample and steady divi- 
dends are assured. They want to make a passing grade; that is, to provide what 
is necessary. Many of them want to pass with grades well above the passing 
level 

My presence here today to participate in your meetings is in response to 
a very flattering invitation to address you. But I look upon it as an in-service 
opportunity for me that I value, for it gives me an opportunity to learn 
with you and to extend and deepen my insights into the problems of the 
schools. I am sure that, if we of the Office of Education are to be useful 
to you by helping you to meet your problems and to solve them, we must 
always work closely with you so that we can mutually exchange viewpoints 

We of the Office of Education—which is staffed largely by experienced 
teachers and administrators—have objectives that are similar to yours. We see 
the critical issues in education today very much as you do, if from a slightly 
different vantage point 

You in individual schools are faced with rapid increases in enrollment 
Recruiting and holding badly needed teachers are two of your problems 
Many of you face the pressing need for more and better buildings and 
equipment. The problems of drop-outs and of increasing juvenile deliquency 
are also of deep concern to you—so is the effort to give children of different 
abilities programs which recognize their differences. We are concerned with 
these problems in the aggregate—but they are the same problems. The im- 
provement of school and community relationships and the strengthening of our 
citizens’ understanding and support are vital to progress. And the whole 
area of qualitative improvement, whether of curriculum or staff, is central. 
These issues and others like them are critical matters—ones to which you 
must respond because you are faced by them in pressing and direct ways 

Stating the existence of some of these issues and problems is very far from 
meeting them but they must be met, and I believe they will be met. I firmly 
believe that no single group can solve them be they educators or laymen; 
and so I see as perhaps the over-all critical issue facing secondary education 
and all education in this country today the mobilizing of citizen-educator 
resources in action programs to provide adequate education for American 
youth. Only joint study and action by citizens and educators at all levels 
will lead to fruitful results 

This statement in no way belittles the need for professional leadership 
or the accomplishments your Association has already made. For many years 
you have focused, studied, and then acted. All of us know that your leader- 
ship has given a tremendous impetus to many improvements 
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Let me remind some of our younger colleagues of a few of the milestones 
you have erected. They line up somewhat in this order: Committee on 
Orientation in Secondary Education; your studies of “The Issues of Secondary 
Education” and “The Functions of Secondary Education’; your study of ‘The 
Imperative Needs of Youth’; the work of the Briggs’ Committee; your work 
in the Life Adjustment Education program; and your efforts in curriculum 
improvement—these are classic developments which are fortifying education 
in many recognizable and, undoubtedly also, in many unseen ways 

But today as the Red Queen in Alice in Wonderland said, “You see, Alice, 
you have to keep moving if you want to stay where you are. If you want 
to get ahead, you have to move faster.” 

Your leadership is continuing and it will continue, I know. I hope it will 
go hand in hand with citizen participation. 

To me, one of the most hopeful signs of the times is the increasing 
interest of our citizens in educational problems. Parent-teacher associations 
have doubled their membership since 1946, and participation is increasing. 
The evidence of public interest displayed by the press, in the magazines, on 
the radio, and on TV is proof of how important education is considered by 
millions of parents. In 1950, there were fewer than 1,000 lay citizen groups 
that we knew about. Today, there are citizen committees working on educa- 
tional problems with local school boards and administrators in 8,000 com- 
munities. These are all sure signs that the public is willing and eager 
to become involved in education. One of our first challenges, it seems to me, 
is to help the citizens to channel their interests most productively. 

I think the public often blames the schools for weaknesses that exist 
in our culture as a whole. One of our needs, therefore, is to clarify our 
thinking and the public's as to what the schools can do and what the schools 
should do. Perhaps some of the education responsibilities schools now 
assume can better be cared for by other agencies. Perhaps the school is 
neglecting others. Certainly, many believe that the school is wise to limit 
its activities within bounds which recognize parental responsibilities, church 
responsibilities, and the role of many other community agencies. Schoolmen 
should lead, I think, in helping the tax-paying parent to find out what it 
will cost to have what he desires in the way of school services. They should 
lead, too, I believe, in providing evidence of the value of various services. 
Then informed citizens can and ever must decide what services the schools 
shall provide. 

As I look over the many problems facing American education, the task 
of leadership in helping the citizens of the U. S. A. to be informed about 
the school problems they must decide stands out as a primary responsibility 
facing all American educators today. Each of us has his part in this great 
common task. We ourselves need to be far better informed about American 
and world developments and their relationship to the tasks of the schools. 

We need to see our segments of schooling in relation to the other portions 
of the school career of the student and in relation to the other educational 
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experiences he has at home, in the church, with his companions and all 
of his other neighborhood influences. We need thus to see our portion of 
education in its larger setting and to be concerned about a// education, not 
alone our segment. No longer can we afford the luxury of isolationism in 
education, the isolationism of concern about elementary, secondary, or higher 
education alone. We need to be concerned about the unified education of 
individuals. Thus, if we provide leadership to informing citizens who would 
decide educational policies wisely, we must ourselves first be informed. 
We are then able to work closely with citizens to help them become 
informed. 

It is tempting for me to expand on this theme of the interrelatedness of the 
well-being of each segment of our educational system to all other segments. 
In so doing I would find myself dwelling upon the strategic position of the 
secondary school. But that is an area which you know and one that is more 
familiar to you than to me. It is more appropriate, I believe, for you to ask 
me to indicate what I see as the role of the Federal government in helping 
the citizens to be informed of educational needs so as to decide wisely the 
course of action which, town by town and city by city, builds up our national 
policy of education. Broadly speaking, the Office of Education and the 
Federal government generally are trying to do the following for you: 

1. To give you and citizens generally facts regarding the educational situation 
nationally, and its importance to the national well-being. 

2. To step up the study of common educational problems and make available the 
findings so that you and citizens generally can use them to improve education in each 


community. 
3. To help to mobilize local resources, human and financial, to provide adequate 


educational opportunities 

4. To reduce Federal expenditures and taxation and thus leave greater resources to 
the states and individuals to use as they think best. We would hope that in their wis- 
dom more would be used to meet educational needs 


These services, useful as they are, we hope to see implemented further by 
three proposals now before Congress. These seek: 


1. To strengthen research on educational problems. 
2. To provide continuity and follow-up in the study of problems of broad national 


< 


scope. 
3. To center the attention of citizens at the “grassroots’’ on their educational con- 


cerns and help mobilize action programs—locally, statewide, and nationally. 

To strengthen research, the Office of Education wishes to take advantage 
of the great reservoir of potential research service available in colleges and 
universities, state departments of education, local school systems, and non- 
profit organizations that are interested in educational problems. Co-operative 
research between the Federal government and such agencies in other fields, 
such as public health, has shown great returns for each Federal dollar spent. 
Co-operative research authority would provide an opportunity to increase the 
research of the Office of Education greatly without adding to the permanent 
staff of the Office. The President has asked Congress to provide this 
authority for the Office 
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In order that major educational problems of national concern receive 
careful study and follow-up, President Eisenhower has also proposed that there 
be appointed by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare a committee 
of nine lay citizens, with overlapping three-year terms. They would serve 
as an Advisory Committee on Education to the Secretary of the Department 
This Committee, with the Commissioner as an ex-officio member, would meet 
three or more times each year to consider educational problems of broad 
national scope which need thorough study 

The Committee would advise on the order of importance and the plan for 
such studies by task forces which might take two or three years for the 
studies. The Committee would also recommend to the Secretary action which 
should be taken from time to time to follow up the findings of the studies 
This would provide, year after year, a series of studies which would be 
initiated and followed up on the fundamental educational problems of broad 
national scope 

In order that proper consideration be given by citizens to the increasingly 
grave educational problems which face us, the President has proposed to 
Congress that each state call a conference of citizens and educators during 
1954 to consider the problems of preparing youth for its responsibilities 
These conferences would center attention on the education citizens believed 
was needed, on how this should be provided, and on the ways in which state 
and local resources would be mobilized. They would be study conferences, 
broadly representative, leading to an action program 

Following these state conferences, representatives would be brought together 
in Washington from all the states to consider the educational problems 
from the national viewpoint, but on the basis of “grassroots” study. The White 
House Conference on Education would thus utilize the results of these 
state conferences in the study and consideration of the educational problems 
of the nation. The representatives would get the national perspective and in 
turn represent the state outlook 

My own feeling is one of great enthusiasm and satisfaction that such groups 
as this are mecting to study problems, exchange views, and decide how 
to meet our educational needs. This conference, its discussions, and the 
joint thinking which takes place here will help you and your committees 
to make every aspect of your schools more effective and more fruitful 

As I consider this group, and then my own small part here, I am re 
minded of a story about a young undergraduate in college. In his history 
class a ten-minute quiz on the day's work preceded any lecture or discussion 
On this particular day the instructor had given the topic: ‘Discuss the effects 
of the Dardanelles campaign.’ The student's answer was: “The English 
were beaten When the papers were collected, the instructor looked them 
over and picked out this paper, read it aloud to the class, and commented 
drily, “It is quite apparent that Mr. Johnson has hardly exhausted his 


subject 
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[ am far from having exhausted my subject. I would, however, like to 
leave you with these three thoughts: The first is that, although our critical 
needs are apparent to us, they are perhaps not so obvious to all of our 
citizens. Yet, in the first analysis, it will be the people as a whole who will 
decide whether these needs will be met and to what extent. The second 
is that we shall be wise, in my judgment, if we clarify our own thinking 
and that of the public at large as to what we can and cannot do effectively 
in the school. The shird is that joint study and action are necessary if we 
are to succeed in providing adequate education for youth 

I have great faith that Americans, be they educators or citizens, place a 
high value on education. I have faith that, when our citizens learn and 
understand the facts of education and their significance, they will take the 
steps necessary to help you build better schools. I have great faith that your 
leadership will do much to meet the greatest test ever facing the schools of 
this democracy. 

I appreciate this opportunity to meet with you as you are studying and 
working to improve your schools. What you are doing is fundamental to better 
schools and a stronger America. Provided we all work together, we shall 


succeed 


Saturday, February 20, 2:30 P.M 


Junior High School Section 


ENGELMAN HALL, MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 
THE MODERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AT WORK 


Presiding: Leland N. Drake, Principal, Mohawk Junior High School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Second Vice President, National Association of Secondary-School 


Princ ipals 


Addresses: 


TRENDS IN THE MODERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
WARREN W. COXE 


Ax ACQUAINTANCE, who had mediated a number of labor disputes 
for the Federal government, was asked the secret of his success. His reply 
indicated great emphasis upon the first meeting. His method was to admit 
to both sides that he had prejudices and biases. This led gradually to the 
admission on both sides that they had prejudices and special interests. Dis- 
cussions ‘then proceeded with greater mutual understanding 


Warren W. Coxe is Director of Educational Research in the State Education Depart 
ment, Albany, New York 
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I think we may proceed with more understanding if I frankly let you 
in on a secret. First, your speakers this afternoon have shared a common 
experience the last two years. My office has been responsible for preparing 
a design or blueprint of early secondary education for New York state. Dr 
Gruhn, your next speaker, and Dr. Sanford, an Associate Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, have been our consultants. Dr. Long, your third speaker 
this afternoon, has served as a member of our Advisory Committee. Thus, 
this program is a sort of family affair 

Furthermore, I have some objection to the topic assigned to me. I am 
neither going to talk about ‘trends’ nor about “junior high schools.” A 
“trend’’ means to me a general direction taken over an extended period of time 
I am going to report to you some things I have learned in the process of 
preparing a state pattern or design of early secondary education—I am not 
going to indicate its direction. Neither am I going to talk about “junior 
high schools.” To me this term refers to a particular kind of organization. 
I want to talk about an educational program appropriate to youth in their 
early adolescent age. The educational program for these pupils should be 
much the same irrespective of the school organization they happen to be in. 
Lest I be misunderstood, let me admit immediately that certain kinds of school 
organization facilitate the educational program I am going to talk about 
But it is the program, not the organization, which interests me 

Now that you understand these biases, I will proceed. However, you should 
also understand that what I am going to say represents my own thinking; I am 
not reporting for the New York Education Department 

Let us first distinguish between a state “design” and a local “program.” 
It seems to me that the state must be specific about the objectives of early 
secondary education, about the kinds of learning experiences every school 
should provide, and about the criteria for evaluating local programs. Further 
than this, it can be a clearing-house of successful practices and perform a 
consultant service. The local school must take responsibility for selecting the 
means by which it will attain the objectives. These means must be selected 
after due consideration is given to the capabilities of the saff, the wishes 
and needs of the community, and the resources available 

A program of early secondary education, as well as every other educational 
program, if it is to function effectively, must have two anchor points. One is 
found in the society it serves; the other, in the pupils it serves. The task 
of the educator is to devise a program of education which meets the needs 
of society and is appropriate to the developmental level of the pupils. This 
is not an easy task. It is made more difficult but, at the same time, more 
challenging by the fact that in some respects society itself is changing and by 
the fact that, because we are learning more and more about pupil differences 
and about how pupils learn, our understanding is changing 


The demands of society emerge from three intertwined aspects of modern 
American life: (1) the cultural heritage; (2) the democratic way of living; 
and (3) the rapid changes in social, economic, and political life. 
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The survival and unity of every society depends upon the preservation of 
its cultural heritage. This heritage helps us to decide what actions are 
appropriate and inappropriate; it affords a basis for moral and ethical standards 
and provides strong motivations and deep lying controls of conduct. 

A democratic society expects a great deal more of its citizens than does any 
other society. Only to the extent that openmindedness, self-reliance, tolerance, 
fairness, devotion to the common welfare, and a sense of responsibility become 
the warp and woof of an individual is he capable of projecting his goals 
and aspirations and of making choices and decisions in accord with democratic 
principles 

The rapid changes in our social, economic, and political life are placing 
still other demands on education. To some extent what is learned today may 
become out of date tomorrow. Pupils need to know the causes of these 
changes and the directions these changes are taking; they need to become 
able to deal not only with current problems but also with unforeseeable 
situations. 

Meeting these social demands is a responsibility of every level of our 
educational system. However, there are certain aspects of these demands which 
are the peculiar responsibilities of early secondary education. The decision 
as to which aspects of social demands should be selected for pupils of this 
level will rest upon the developmental characteristics of these pupils. A study 
of these characteristics will indicate what social demands can and should be 
met at this age 

Let us note, therefore, how the developmental characteristics of pupils in 
this period differ from those of pupils in the preceding period and from 
pupils in the succeeding period. These developmental changes may be sum- 
marized quickly for they are generally well known. This period is characterized 
by: 

1. The beginning of puberty for nearly all pupils 

2. Rapid changes in rate of physical growth 

3. Uneven development in most pupils 

4. Increased individual differences 

5. A struggle for independence 

6. Changes in concept of social role 

7. Emotional stresses 

8. A wider range of interests and a broader outlook 
Some of these changes take place during early adolescence and during no 
other period in the pupil's life. Some changes occur with greater rapidity 
now than at any other time and some take place more slowly. It is the 
developmental characteristics of pupils of this age group that give an outlook 
to early secondary education and which distinguishes it from elementary 
education on the one hand and senior high-school education on the other. 


It is the responsibility of the educator to devise an educational program 


which will meet the common needs of pupils of this age group in terms 
of becoming participating members of our society and in terms of their 
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The survival and unity of every society depends upon the preservation of 
its cultural heritage. This heritage helps us to decide what actions are 
appropriate and inappropriate; it affords a basis for moral and ethical standards 
and provides strong motivations and deep lying controls of conduct. 

A democratic society expects a great deal more of its citizens than does any 
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fairness, devotion to the common welfare, and a sense of responsibility become 
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Meeting these social demands is a responsibility of every level of our 
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are the peculiar responsibilities of early secondary education. The decision 
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met at this age 
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Some of these changes take place during early adolescence and during no 
other period in the pupil's life. Some changes occur with greater rapidity 
now than at any other time and some take place more slowly. It is the 
developmental characteristics of pupils of this age group that give an outlook 
to early secondary education and which distinguishes it from elementary 
education on the one hand and senior high-school education on the other. 


It is the responsibility of the educator to devise an educational program 


which will meet the common needs of pupils of this age group in terms 
of becoming participating members of our society and in terms of their 
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own maximum developments. It is suggested, therefore, that this educational 
program should perform the following tasks: 


1. Develop the broad orientation toward other people necessary for American citizen 
ship 
2. Provide for pupil health and personal adjustment 
3. Help pupils become more independent 
4. Give breadth to exploratory experience 
5. Help pupils appraise themselves realistically 
6. Make basic skills and knowledge functional 
Prepare pupils for the experiences of later adolescence 
In developing a program which will realize these tasks, attention must be 
given to the curriculum, to pupil activities, to school services, to organization, 
and to administration. At this point, the school faces several dilemmas 
which it must resolve before a successful program is evolved 
The first dilemma is to provide a common orientation for all pupils and 
at the same time to provide for individualization 
The second dilemma is to provide flexibility and at the same time uniformity 
or consistency. There must be some system so that all may work together 
easily and profitably, but at the same time individual needs must be cared 
for and emergencies recognized 
A third dilemma is to provide for each pupil an opportunity for explora- 
tion and at the same time to give him the discipline involved in such things 
as doing necessary, but possibly disliked, tasks, sticking to a job until it 
is finished, controlling his emotion 
In somewhat the same way that the school realizes its objectives through 
its program, it expresses this program through the adoption of certain practices. 
From time to time these are modified, abandoned, or added to. A practice 
which has proved successful in one school may be quite unsuccessful in 
another. Practices must therefore be judged in terms of the philosophy 
on which they are based, the situation in which they developed, and the 
manner in which they are used. Nine criteria which will help appraise school 
practices are: 
1. Is provision made in the school program for certain learnings which are common 


to all pupils? 
2. Does the school make provision for individual differences in ability and interest? 
3. Is exploration an obligation of all parts of the school program ? 
4. Are pupils’ groups organized which meet the needs of the pupils? 
5. Does the program provide for a large measure of voluntary participation on the 
part of the pupils? 
6. Do pupils have the opportunity to assume individual and group responsibility ? 
7. Is the school environment favorable to good pupil adjustment ? 
8. Are the learning situations planned with regard to the needs of the individual 
pupil ? 


9. Is evaluation an integral part of the learning process? 


This list of criteria is incomplete. It is offered to emphasize the need of 
studying practices very carefully to determine just what contribution each 
makes to helping the school fulfill its obligation 
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Time prevents elaboration of each of these criteria. Let me take one and 
indicate more specifically how it can be used to appraise and improve some 
of the practices in a local program. I will take the first, common learnings 

Although democracy values highly the development of each individual 
according to his ability and interest, it also expects its citizens to have a 
common orientation, certain common experiences and understandings which 
bind the American people together as a nation. Because of the wide range 
of differences among pupils at this level, these common aspects need unusually 
careful definition 

There are certain skills, such as reading and arithmetic, which people 
generally are expected to have. This does not imply that all pupils must have 
the same proficiency. It does imply that these skills are so important that even 
the dullest school child must master the minimum amount needed by society. 
Another group of common learnings are those attained through shared ex- 
periences. These include such learnings as social attitudes and skills, loyalties, 
methods of group decision, and responsibilities of the leader-follower re- 
lationship 

It is probable that these common learnings cannot be placed in any one or 
a few required courses. It is more likely that common learnings must be the 
responsibility of every part of the program and of every staff member 

I wish I could take time to develop the other eight criteria. It may be 
more helpful for me to tell you how we developed the nine I have listed. 
Those members of my staff who had been visiting schools and reviewing the 
literature sat down with a psychologist and a sociologist. The various practices 
in, for example, pupil grouping were presented. These were examined from 
the standpoint of our best knowledge of psychology and of sociology. Certain 
kinds of groups seemed to have no justification in theory, others seemed to 
be sound but needed certain safeguards; the success of others seemed to 
depend upon their acceptance by both pupils and parents. The whole pro- 
cedure proved an exciting one to us and, if you can get the right kinds of 
assistance, it may prove of very great help in your school. 

During the balance of the time at my disposal, I want to discuss the program 
itself. As I have indicated earlier the program of early secondary education 
is the medium through which the purposes of the school are achieved and 
through which desired changes in pupils are accomplished. This program 
does more than provide learning experiences in subject areas; it assists pupils 
in their personal problems and in their social relations. For purposes of 
discussion we may think of a school program as having three parts, namely: 
subject areas; extra-class activities and pupil services, including pupil personnel 
services and library services. Actually all these parts are interwoven so that 
they reinforce each other. 

Let uS pause for a moment and take a realistic look at the problems schools 
face when they set themselves the task of developing an appropriate program 
for early secondary education. What I have presented up to this point are 
theories and guiding principles. Now some new factors come into the picture. 
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These are very realistic. They may be stated as questions: Does the school 
staff have sufficient vision and technical training to carry out a proposed 
program? Is the community ready to accept and support the program? What 
effect will the proposed changes have upon articulation with the elementary 
school and with the senior high school? A consideration of such questions 
as these should not lead to the abandonment of a program which is justifiable 
theoretically, but rather to the devising of a series of steps leading to its 
gradual adoption. 

Theoretical considerations as well as experience indicate the desirability 
of abandoning complete departmentalization and of adopting some type of 
integrated curriculum. Irrespective of the type of integration a school may 
adopt, there are certain emphases which should be the responsibility of every 
member of the staff regardless of the subject he teaches. I have a list of 
fifteen important emphases. Let me select a few as a sample 


1. Every subject area is closely integrated with every other subject area 
2. Generally, the emphasis at the early secondary level is upon general education, 


specialization being delayed until the senior high school 
3. Learning activities are selected, in part, on the basis of suitability for the indi 


vidual pupil 

4. Learning activities are organized around fairly large units 

5. Pupils share in planning a unit and in developing activities which contribute to 
their understanding of the unit 

6. Basic skills are made functional 


The essence of these emphases is that attention is directed to the pupil 
rather than to the subject. While major concern at this level is on those 
emphases common to all subject areas, nevertheless, there are emphases peculiar 
to each subject area. These must not be forgotten. Each subject can make 
a unique contribution to certain of the tasks previously enumerated, such as: 
develop a broad orientation; give breadth of exploratory experiences; and 
help pupils appraise themselves realistically 

Extraclass activities grew up independently of classroom teaching. Their 
contribution is universally recognized today. They often perform a function 
in the development of pupils which classroom teaching usually fails to perform. 
Certain learnings, such as a democratic way of living, are more eftectively 
provided for in extraclass activities. Some of the functions extraclass 
activities seem peculiarly fitted to perform are 

1. Pupils are free to plan their own program 

2. Leadership and followership skills are developed through practice in democratic 
procedures 

3. Teacher-pupil relations are improved. 

i. Program is broad enough to offer something of interest to every pupil 


5. Opportunity is offered to apply knowledge in real situations 
6. Pupils realize difficulties in real situations and learn to evaluate their efforts 


Pupil-personnel services are important elements of a program for early 
secondary education. The rapid changes which take place in pupils at this 
period, with their accompanying problems, make the services of specialists, 
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with adequate time and training, very necessary. These services include 
health, attendance, psychological, guidance, and visiting teacher. The goal of 
these services is the total well-being of the pupil. This implies that a team 
approach is desirable, involving the various services, teachers, parents, and 
community agencies. Pupil-personnel services capitalize on class and extra- 
class experiences of pupils to give them guidance. 

As the program of early secondary education places stress upon pupil 
development, the importance of the library increases. It is a very important 
agency in developing independent study habits, in exploring interests, and in 
forming worth-while leisure-time habits. It is necessary not only to have a 
broad, well-selected stock of books—the librarian should also be a person 
of many parts—a library technician, a teacher, and a counselor 

Suppose the local school is developing a program of early secondary educa- 
tion, how can it assure its successful operation? Of first importance is the 
co-operation, understanding, and support of the community. Besides a favor- 
able school-community relation, there are important elements within the 
school itself. I will list some which seem most important 
A school plant which provides adequate space and facilities for the program 
An atmosphere conducive to good morale, not only of pupils, but also of the staff. 
Co-ordination of staff activities 


4. An integrated program 
5. A flexible balanced schedule providing for differences of pupil ability and 


HN = 


interest. 
6. Proper placement of pupils 


+ 


Supervisory assistance for teachers. 

8. A wide variety of appropriate instructional material 

9. Most important of all—the right kind of people for the job. 

I have tried to present briefly a design for early secondary education which 

a state might set up as applicable to every school which enrolls boys and girls 
of early adolescent ages. The objectives and principles I believe are valid; 
however, these ages are organized in our school system. It must be granted, 
however, that certain kinds of organization are to be preferred to others. All 
schools, we believe, should profit from the design I have sketched. 


Much will have been left undone if this design is not made use of by the 
local school. It should become the basis for the development of local pro- 
grams. Here is the area of responsibility of the local schools. There are 
many differences between local schools that cannot be anticipated in a state 
design. In the development of local programs, it is necessary that changes 
take place only as rapidly as there is general agreement that the changes 
are desirable; that all concerned are kept fully informed of recommendations 
and decisions; that there is broad participation; that consultants are made 
available as needed; and above all that there is inspired, informed leader- 
ship on the part of the school administration. 
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SOME SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS IN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 


WILLIAM T. GRUHN 


is OFTEN one is asked to discuss the needs or the shortcomings of our 
educational program. But today I can summarize for you, not the shortcomings, 
but the worth-while developments that have taken place in our junior high 
schools 

I should like to direct my remarks, not toward the theoretical or philosophical 
aspects of junior high-school education, but toward the developments that 
I have seen in practice as I have visited schools in many states from New 
Hampshire to California, and from Washington to Florida 

I think it is especially appropriate that today we should examine the sig- 
nificant things that are being done in the junior high school, for we are now 
again in a period of rapid development in junior high-school education. The 
first period of growth in the junior high school came during the two decades 
from 1910 to 1930, a period which saw the acceptance of this institution as 
an integral part of our American school system. During the next decade 
and a half, the building of junior high schools continued, though at a slower 
pace 

The need for buildings since World War II to accommodate the large 
number of children that are entering our schools has intensified interest in 
many communities in the junior high school. Educators and parents realize 
that, if a change is to be made in their educational program, now is the 
appropriate time. According to a recent report by the United States Office 
of Education, almost six hundred junior high schools and twenty-two hundred 
junior-senior or six-year high schools have been organized since 1946. When 
the first large enrollment of war babies enters the seventh grade in September, 
1954, further impetus will be given to the building of mew secondary schools 
Reports from states in all sections of the country indicate that the growth of the 
junior high school has only begun 

It is important, therefore, that today we examine the significant develop- 
ments that have been taking place in our junior high schools. This study 
should be helpful for junior high-school faculties that hope to improve their 
present programs. But, even more so, it should give valuable background to 
the communities that are initiating new programs of junior high-school edu 
cation 

I. Junior high schools are being developed more and more as communities in 
which early adolescents live for three years, rather than a place where they 
g§0 from room to room and class to class. 

This idea is not new. Forward-looking administrators and teachers from 
the very beginning conceived of the junior high school as a community for 
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early adolescents, instead of a school in the traditional sense. I am impressed, 
however, with the extent to which this concept has been implemented in more 
and more schools in the last decade or so. A quarter of a century ago some 
schools had developed a program which embodied the idea of a school com- 
munity; today, though it is still not universal, many junior high schools have 
such a program 

Let us explain briefly what is meant by developing a school community. It 
means, of course, that the school has a well developed educational program, 
including both the curricular and extraclass activities. Such a program is indeed 
basic. But it is more than that. A school community is one in which the pupils 
participated in developing they participate in planning and carrying on 
many of its activities; and they have a deep sense of belongingness and 
loyalty toward it. It is this participation by the pupils which becomes, therefore, 
a distinguishing characteristic of a junior high school which exists for the 
pupils as a school community 

There are a number of things that are being done in junior high schools 
to develop a school community—some of them quite formal, others informal 
and incidental. The formal practices include pupil participation in developing 
and carrying on school affairs through such organizations as the student 
council. Having a student council organization alone is not sufficient. The 
council must be recognized by both the faculty and the pupils as an agency 
that contributes greatly toward making the school a better place for pupils 
and teachers to live and work together. It must have prestige and authority 
in the eyes of pupils, teachers, and parents. 

For a student council to take a significant part in shaping the life of 
the school, it must have sufficient time to study school problems, to develop 
solutions for those problems, and to assume administrative responsibility for 
certain school affairs. A period once a week or twice a month is hardly 
sufficient. Furthermore, the council needs to have continuous and direct 
contact with the entire student body, so that all pupils may influence its 
activities. Many junior high schools have developed such student councils 

For instance, in one school the council members, composed of eighth-and 
ninth-grade pupils, are placed in the same class for English and social studies 
It meets daily for three periods, one of which is devoted to council activities 
In several schools, the council meets daily for a full class period, this constitut- 
ing the pupil's elective for the semester that he serves on the council. In 
these schools the council has time to study its responsibilities to the student 
body; it has time to study the total program of the school and particularly 
those problems that may appropriately concern the council; and it has time 
to deliberate thoroughly on matters before taking action. Usually, these 
councils’ represent home rooms or core classes, where attention may be given 
immediately by all the pupils to questions raised by the council members 

Although organizations such as the council are an appropriate way for 
pupils to participate in the affairs of the school community, there are many 
informal ways for pupils to participate from day to day. Pupils serve as 
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chairmen of assemblies; they are library, cafeteria, and corridor assistants; 
and they serve as hosts for visitors. In one school, two different members of 
the student council were assigned to serve as my hosts for each period in the 
day when I visited there recently. When announcements were made over the 
intercommunication system in the morning, the student body was informed that 
the school would have a visitor. They learned his name, his position, and the 
purpose of his visit. In other words, he was visiting their school; they were 
serving as hosts; and they rose fully to the occasion. Many examples can be 
found of incidental ways like these through which pupils participate in the 
life of their school community 

Much that is done, however, to develop an effective school community 
cannot be reduced to a formal organization or specific activities. Rather, it 
lies in the attitudes of the principal, the teachers, and the pupils toward each 
other. It is an attitude of confidence, friendliness, and understanding. It 
means that the faculty has confidence in the maturity and judgment of the 
pupils, and they prefer to work co-operatively with the pupils in planning and 
carrying on school affairs. Where this relationship exists, it soon becomes 
obvious to the visitor in the many contacts that faculty and pupils have in the 
corridors, the cafeteria, and the classes. Without this mutual confidence and 
respect, the basis is lacking for developing an effective school community 

The developing of a school community in which pupils participate and to 
which they have strong feelings of loyalty is one of the significant develop 
ments in junior high-school education. This development is in complete 
harmony with the spirit and philosophy which has been basic from the very 
beginning to the junior high school. It is essential if a school is to have a 
fully developed program of junior high-school education 

II. There is some attempt to develop a balanced program of education in 
the junior high school, with each aspect being given reasonable recognition 
as compared with others 

In the earliest junior high schools, there was an attempt to develop a 
balanced program, one that would provide effectively for all aspects of child 
growth and development. For instance, the first schools provided, in addition 
to the older subjects, instruction in industrial arts, home economics, music, 
art, and physical education. Exploratory courses were developed, extraclass 
activities were introduced, and such administrative practices as promotion by 
subject and departmentalized teaching were used. For the moment it matters 
little whether all these practices were desirable. What is significant is that 
there was an effort to build a balanced progra mof education 

In the 1920's and 1930's, however, this effort to develop a balanced pro- 
gram seemed to be relaxed. Instead, many schools introduced practices with- 
out much reference to their bearing on other aspects of the program. We were 
at times called “‘faddists,"’ and too often rightly so. For instance, some of 
you know well the extremes to which we went, at various times, with homo- 


genous grouping, the contract plan, and club activities 
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In recent years, school faculties again seem to be taking a broader view 
of their responsibilities for program development. They not only are thinking 
of the program as a whole, but they see the implications for the entire program 
of any specific changes that are made. Let me give one example. Recently I 
had contact with a faculty that was studying its pupil progress report forms 
The faculty soon realized that any change in the progress reports must be 
based on a well-formulated school philosophy. It also became apparent that 
the techniques for evaluating pupil progress, the marking system, and methods 
of teaching—all were affected by the study that was being made. In other 
words, the faculty studied changes in pupil progress reports in terms of the 
total program of the school. If balanced programs of education are to be 
developed, faculties must have a broad perspective with respect to any modifi- 
cations that are made in the program of the school. 

One warning in this respect is particularly appropriate at this time. Many 
schools today have become enthusiastic about the core curriculum in one form 
or another. This enthusiasm I gladly share. But I am concerned by the fact 
that some schools combine English and social studies under one teacher and 
then proudly proclaim that they now have the latest in curriculum develop- 
ment. This is, to me, a glaring example of an unbalanced approach to curricu- 
lum improvement. Any change in the curriculum should be effected only with 
the participation of teachers of all subjects and the light of its bearing on all 
aspects of the curriculum. This approach to curriculum change is appropriate 
as we study ways of implementing the basic thinking of the core curriculum 
to all aspects of the junior high-school program 

Ill. An effort 1s being made to improve the learning situation in all aspects 
of the juntor t igh-school program. 

This development is expressing itself in a number of ways, the most 
prominent one being the introduction of core-type programs. For instance, 
teachers are remaining with the same group of pupils for two or more periods. 
For the learning situation this has a number of advantages. It means that the 
teacher will have fewer pupils per day, and he will remain with those pupils 
for a longer time. Consequently, he will know them much better and will 
be able to help them with individual problems. Correlation and integration 
of materials from several subjects, group activities, field trips, and other activi- 
ties that require more time are also possible in the core-type classes. In other 
words, the longer period of time in the core-type classes provides the conditions 
for a better learning situation 

But there are other ways in which the learning situation is being improved 
in many junior high schools. The study period, which was introduced from 
the four-year high school and was never appropriate for early adolescents, is 
rapidly disappearing. In some schools it has been replaced by lengthening 
the time which pupils spend in their classes. But in others it is being used 
to enrich the program by permitting pupils to take courses or participate 
in extraclass activities not previously possible. Band, orchestra, the school 
paper, the student council, crafts, photography, and service clubs are examples 
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of activities that are being scheduled daily or several times weekly in place 
of the traditional study period 

The library is also being used more effectively in the learning activities 
of the junior high school. A few years ago, a library period daily or several 
times weekly, like the study period, was a common practice. In many schools 
today, the library is integrated more closely with the learning activities of the 
various classes. In social studies, English, and science, entire classes are taken 
into the library by pre-arrangement for one or more periods to work under 
the supervision of their teacher and the librarian on the unit being studied 
Many of the new libraries have small work rooms where pupil committees 
may work without disturbing others. Library materials are also taken into 
the various classrooms on movable book shelves so that they may be more 
conveniently available when pupils need them. Listening rooms are also 
available in some of the new libraries where pupils may hear records, tape 
recordings, and radio transcriptions of materials that they can use in their 
learning activities 

The learning situation in the classrooms, the study halls, the libraries, 
and elsewhere in the school has been studied carefully in recent years. Decided 
steps have been taken to make it possible for more interesting and effective 
learning activities to be carried on 

IV. There is an effort to teach the fundamentals more effectively, especially 


by 


miakine them more functional thy yu oh the various exlfdacia 
For years, we have recognized the values of the extraclass program for 
teaching citizenship, developing personality and character qualities, helping 
pupils gain experience in working democratically together, and extending and 
developing pupil interests. We did not take advantage of these activities, how- 
ever, for making instruction in the fundamentals more functional. That is 
being done in many schools today 

For instance, junior high-school faculties are recognizing the values of 
school publications, social functions, assemblies, the student council, and clubs 
for teaching oral and written expression. Schools are employing various prac- 
tices to achieve this result. In some schools, certain activities are brought into 
the classroom program and are closely integrated with class activities. In one 
school pupils are grouped in English classes according to their interest in the 
school paper, the literary magazine, dramatics, and public speaking. The 
appropriate classes assume responsibility for these activities. In another school, 
as suggested previously, pupils in the student council are placed in the same 
English and social studies classes. School forums on problems of current interest 
to pupils are, in still another school, the outgrowth of activities in social studies 
classes. These are a few examples of definite attempts to use certain extraclass 
activities as a means of motivating pupil interest in certain fundamental skills 


and making those skills more functional. 


It is a mistake to assume, however, that extraclass activities will automatically 
lead to better oral and written expression, as well as certain other basic skills. 
Such outcomes are indeed anything but incidental. We can be sure that they 
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will be achieved only through careful planning on the part of the teacher 
and the pupils concerned. For instance, members of the student council, 
club officers, assembly chairmen and other participants should be helped to pre- 
pare for their responsibilities as thoroughly as for any class activity. If possible, 
time in English and social studies classes may be devoted to assisting pupils with 
such preparation. In any case, part of the student council or club period 
may be devoted to it. If necessary, the faculty sponsor should arrange special 
conferences and practice sessions with pupil participants. Only by planning 
these activities well and by assisting pupils with their preparation for them 
can we be assured that better instruction in the fundamentals will resuult 

V. There is an effort to create a school atmosphere where early adolescents 
may be free from unnecessary tensions as they grow toward worth-while edu- 
cational goals 

From the very beginning, the junior high school has been concerned about 
helping pupils with problems and adjustments. That is evident from the 
emphasis on guidance in the early literature. At first, however, this consisted 
largely of guidance on educational and vocational problems 

In the 1930's, we began to develop considerable concern for the emotional, 
social, and personal problems of boys and girls. We realized that pupils would 
succeed in school more fully if they were well-adjusted human beings both 
in school and out. As a result, some educators began to examine the junior 
l.igh-school program to locate causes of unnecessary pressures and tensions 
within the school itself. You know the result. They found a number of 
them, such as the pressures of formal home-wark assignments, term examina- 
tions, marks and report cards, and formal teacher-pupil relationships 

In the past twenty years, much has been done to relax these pressures. The 
formal term examinations have been replaced in many schools by more fre- 
quent unit tests and other evaluation practices as a part of the regular learning 
activities. In many classes, pupils participate in evaluating their own progress 
and that of the entire group. Home work in the traditional sense has been 
largely eliminated in the seventh and eighth grades, and considerably reduced 
in the ninth. In some classes, pupils engage in learning activities at home, but 
these consist largely of projects, field trips, and other similar activities, rather 
than intensive textbook assignments 

The disciplinary relationships have also been modified so that is more con- 
ducive to a relaxed classroom situation for early adolescents. Pupils are more 
responsible for their own conduct, they have more freedom as long as it 
contributes to a wholesome learning situation, and they have a warmer telation- 
ship with the teacher. Likewise, our study of marking systems and pupil 
progress reports has led, in many schools, to the development of reporting 
practice’ which do not carry the shock and their heartache for conscientious 
pupils which so often accompanied the older practices 

One of the administrative practices which, for some years, has been accepted 
in many junior high schools as essential for individualized instruction is ability 
grouping. Any principal or teacher who has had contact with this approach to 
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grouping is familiar with the tensions which it creates for pupils. Even so, 
the debate continues as to whether the advantages of ability grouping outweigh 
the disadvantages, with agreement still not in sight. 

The faculties of some schools where ability grouping has been employed, 
however, have agreed that this practice is not conducive to a wholesome 
emotional atmosphere for early adolescents, and have decided that it should be 
discontinued. Frequently, the introduction of core-typ« classes has led facul- 
ties to come to the same decision. In the core-type classes, these faculties be 
lieve, the time and opportunity for meeting individual needs exists, so that 
ability grouping is not necessary. 

It is too early to say what the future holds for ability grouping in the 
junior high school. Certainly, it cannot be said to be falling rapidly into 
disuse in schools throughout the country. It is true, however, that some 
administrators and their faculties question seriously the advisability of having 
ability grouping in the highly regimented form which has been so common 
in the past. They believe that an atmosphere which is free from unnecessary 
tensions for early adolescents demands that we modify, if not eliminate, ability 
grouping in the junior high school. 

My remarks concerning the atmosphere of the school have been directed 
thus far toward the educational program. We should not overlook, however, 
the effect which the physical environment has on the emotional adjustment of 
early adolescents. With the construction of new buildings, we have indeed 
been making tremendous progress in this respect. The noisy, dull appearing 
classrooms are rapidly becoming a memory. Instead, acoustical tile, soft colors, 
better lighting, attractive and movable furniture, and quiet floors are contribut 
ing to a school atmosphere that should lead to more relaxed, pleasant, and 
effective learning situations 

In one respect, however, we have been slow to change. I am referring to 
the harsh bells which we have in so many of our schools. Not long ago I 
visited a school where there was a bell for corridor monitors five minutes be- 
fore the end of the period, a two-minute warning bell, a class dismissal bell, 
and four minutes later a bell to begin classes. Within nine minutes there 
were four bells. In a six-period day, plus the home-period, the bell rang at 
least fifty times. To make matters worse, the bells were unduly loud and long 
I have cited, of course, an extreme case. But most of us do not realize how 
much we jolt the nerves of pupils and teachers every time a harsh or unpleasant 
bell rings. It is surprising that pupils and teachers bear up as well as they 
do. Furthermore, harsh bells contribute to an atmosphere that is not con- 
ducive either to good learning or good discipline. 

Some school administrators recognize how seriously bells interfere with a 


wholesome school atmosphere. In one school, the number of bells daily was 
reduced by one half by eliminating the bell at the beginning of class periods 
In that school, pupils are expected to go to the next room as quickly as 
possible, and work is to begin as soon as they arrive. The principal informs 
me that it has caused no confusion, since the pupils adjusuted to the new plan 
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very quickly. He did add that some of the teachers were lost without bells 
indicating that the pupils should get to work. 

In another school, built about 1928 with the longest and loudest bells I 
believe I have ever heard, the bell system was recently replaced by chimes 
under clocks in the classrooms. Now a soft, pleasant tone informs teachers 
and pupils that the end of the period has arrived. In a few new schools, 
chimes have been installed in place of buzzers or bells. In most new schools, 
however, we adhere to the traditional bell system to help us hurry pupils 
from class to class. We should study our bell shedules to see what effect, 
if any, they may have on the atmosphere of the school. Especially in new 
buildings, we should introduce a system which may contribute to reducing 
tensions and establishing an atmosphere for better learning. 

We have, therefore, been making much progress in developing an atmosphere 
in our junior high schools which is appropriate for the emotional development 
of early adolescents. We have been modifying practices which create pressures, 
the relationships between teachers and pupils are more relaxed, and the 
physical environment tends to be more quiet and pleasant 


CONCLUSION 
Some of the developments in the junior high school which I have cited are 
not particularly new. They have been inherent in the philosophy of the 
junior high school from the very beginning. These developments should be 
of help as we study our programs of junior high-school education, and as we 
develop programs for the new schools which are being established. 


ACCEPTED PRACTICES IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


HELEN HALTER LONG 


—_ are many voices raised today, many voices telling those of us in 
public education just how we should run our schools. So when we begin to 
list accepted practices in junior high schools, we are caught among the many 
forces that would control or direct American education. 

We often are surprised today when we hear that some school district is 
being torn apart over some procedure in the school, a procedure that scarcely 
raised a murmur of protest in some other community. For example, redistrict- 
ing goes on apace as populations shift, and then we hear of a city that 
dismissed their superintendent with the major charges against him being that 
he ordered a shift in the boundary of the district. Who could have anticipated 
that any such almost routine act would have stirred up such a hornet’s nest? 
Ironicady enough, it often happens that a practice or procedure that antago- 
nizes a community or district is one that almost any competent educator would 
approve as good sound education 


Helen Halter Long is Principal of the Mamaroneck Junior High School, Mamaroneck, 
New York 
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So when I propose acceptable practices here this afternoon, just as when 
I propose changes in educational procedures back home in Mamaroneck, | 
am in a very real sense behind the proverbial eight ball. You may well ask, 
just as my board of education or my PTA may ask, “Who says this practice 


1S acce} table 4 


Actually I propose in my own practice at home to answer this question in 


terms of the probabl« effect of any procedure on the welfare of the greatest 
number of pupils I just happen to have faith enough to believe that parents 


really are interested in the welfare of their children— it's true that sometimes 


I have to stretch my conviction when I see what some parents want to do 


1 


to their children—but they really are interested in the kind of education w 
provide in our schools, and usually (note I say usually) they are 
that we, too, are interested in their children 

But the publi schools in America have a difficult and almost i possible 
task. Nurtured, as we Americans have been, on the theory that there should 
be an even chance for every boy and girl, we have sometimes mistaken th 
idea that there should be equal opportunity for the idea that all pupils are 
equally well equipped to do any important job. If we could select our pupils 
in terms of occupational objectives, education would be much simpler. But 
in our junior high schools we have the future doctor or lawyer or engineer 
the future business or industrial leader; the future truck driver, artist, carpen 
ter, and taxi driver And, incidentally we have in our schools th pe tential 
racketeer, bum, and murderer. We have them all—and a practice that might 
be entirely right and acceptable for one or more of them could possibly be 
unacceptable for the others. This point is sometimes hard for our patrons and 


especially our professional and perpetual critics to understand 

Practically, we might just as well accept this point of view: that parents are 
interested in the type of education their children are to get; for, in the final 
analysis, educational policies and even practices are going to be determined by 


the lay public One of our big responsibilities as principals is to help our com 
munities to grow in understanding as to what good education really is. In 
this r spect we, too, must continue to learn 


I learned something the other day in a talk with a friend of ours, who 


is a member of what he called “a great deliberative body He said that all 
the members are delighted when one of their personal measures 1s accepted ; 
that usually, when a bill is introduced, the sponsor expects that it will be 
altered by amendments and possibly defeated or even ignored. They all 


expect to compromise; and those who do compromise, in the long run, seem to 


total more gains or successes than those who stand pat and never ‘‘play the 
game I think I learned a bit more about getting results with my community 
when I saw how debate and amendments and compromises get results in 
legislative assemblies. Yes, we have to co-operate with our public; and 


co operation iS a two-way enterpr s¢ 


Of course, the greatest force for public understanding and confidence is 
pupil-teacher relationship. No one has ever measured the effects of what 
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the child says at the dinner table about what happened at school. But we 
can be very sure that what the child says goes a long way toward setting 
the pattern of community support. However, we must remember that there 
are all kinds of children telling their stories in all kinds of homes. 

Just consider for a moment how different the pupil population is today 
as compared with the pupil population of fifty years ago. Back in those 
days only about ten per cent of the young people between the ages of 
fourteen and seventeen attended the secondary school. Remember, too, that 
one of the major reasons for the establishment of the early junior high 
schools was that the reorganized system would hold more pupils in school a 
longer time. Now we have in our junior high schools almost all the pupils 
of the appropriate ages. We very much have with us the sixty per cent 
about whom the life adjustment devotees speak—and we must provide 
practices that are appropriate to them all, the 160 I.Q.’s and the lower end of 
the intellectual scale. And if anyone anywhere at any time has succeeded in 
making expert spellers, or readers, or computers out of these low 1.Q.’s, why 
have we not given him an honored niche in the Hall of Fame? Obviously, 
it can't be done 

It's peculiar how difficult it is for our patrons and our critics to understand 
this important fact. Even teachers, and sometimes principals, don’t seem to 
understand the fundamental idea of the range of academic ability. A neigbor 
ing principal came in the other day, sat down with a sigh, and commented, 
“I'm discouraged. We've been giving tests in my school and almost half 
of our pupils are below the norm for the grade." That's the close of the 
quote, but just suppose the community got hold of the fact that only one half 
of the pupils in his school can spell or read or write or solve problems as 
well as the standard for the grade! They would probably want to fire the 
principal and the teachers—at least they would be convinced that their 
worst fears had been confirmed. And how can we make our public realize, 
how can we get them to believe, that statistically one half of any non-selected 
group has to achieve on the average, below the “norm’’? 

Let's look at the problem from another angle. All about us are the college 
professors who complain of having some college students who do not meet 
the standards of preparation of former years. Is it any wonder that there 
has been a change in the quality of student work when college enrollments 
have sky-rocketed from 150,000 in the early years of this century to the 
amazing total of 2,500,000 this year? It always amuses me when the 
president of a great eastern university sounds off about how ill-prepared 
the present-day high-school graduate is. If Princeton today could select its 
students from the 1954 counterpart of the 150,000 who attended college 
in 1900, »robably these high-school graduates of today would show up 
about as wels in college as did the 1900 crop 

Maybe we have to agree that it will be difficult to get our public to under- 
stand these facts, but we have to work at it, and any practices that score any 
successes most certainly are acceptable. Many junior high schools are explain- 
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ing these facts in various ways. And these junior high-school people are 
making clear to the patrons that all pupils can become good and valuable 
citizens even if some of them can never become scholars. They are making 
clear that all pupils can hope to live happy and contented and useful lives 
even though they never learn to solve a quadratic equation or ever learn to 
repair a carburetor, possibly never even learn to spell any better than their 


parents do. 

But we are forced to admit that it is not a simple matter to explain to 
our public just what we, in the schools, are up to. As a matter of fact 
we sometimes leave the impression that we don’t know what we want to do. 
Add to our natural confusion the ever-present sensation-seeker who rushes into 
print to show what is wrong with the schools and we have a combination that 


is certain to sow turmoil. 


May I illustrate how we sometimes confuse the problems of education? 
In a New York Times report of a single professional meeting we find these 
three-sided proposals put forth 


1. Psychiatrist stresses need for teachers to bind up the wounds of group living 
Teachers should be able to give psychological first aid. 

A second speaker urged the teachers to put more stress on the R's and less 
concentration on emotional needs Teachers were urged ‘to remain true to the “intel 
lectual and moral traditions of the craft and to resist fashionable anti-intellectualism.” 

3. The final speaker said that teachers should not burden themselves with problem 
emotional cases but shouuld be alert to refer such problem children to psychologists 


Remember one speaker said, ‘Concentrate on the three R's”; another 
speaker said, ‘Give emotional help”; and the third said, “Look for emotional 
problems but refer them to a psychologist!” Now I ask you, what does 
that article indicate that teachers should do? If teachers are confused at 
such conflicting reports, what can we expect our public to think of such 
recommendations? Might they not rightfully wonder weather we know what 
we are about? 


Then perhaps as I did, the public turned to the article in Collier's, “The 
Struggle for our Children’s Mind.’" There we read a criticism of report 
cards, handwriting, spelling, grammar, discipline, projects and activities, and 
“education of the whole child.” We might just laugh off such nonsense if 
it were not for the fact that we are moving into a most critical period 
With this bulge of pupils entering the schools, we need more rooms 
than the schools have ever had, we need more and better paid teachers, we 
need more financial support than ever before. And if we are in a recession 
or a depression, this support-for-education money may come harder even 
than in the past. Most patrons today feel that they are paying enough for 
education. At the same time teachers are looking at other jobs outside of 
teaching, and it is harder than ever to get recruits for teaching. We must 
employ teachers with less experience, and sometimes—even often times—with 
qualifications below what we desire because there are no better candidates 
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So if there ever was a time when we could ignore the public, it certainly 
isn’t today. Any activities, any practices that bring the good things of our 
schools to the attention of the public are most acceptable. 

There seem to be a few school people who feel the thing to do in the 
face of criticism is to ‘‘arch their backs,” and fight back in pretty much the 
same way we are fought. But most schools have developed more successful 
practices in working with the public. The school bulletin sent home to the 
patrons is used in many places. Many of us use the open house, school 
visiting days and weeks, community institutes, lay committees, joint teacher- 
parent committees, and many other devices to show patrons what our schools 
are attempting to accomplish. 

At this point I would like to add a word of caution. It seems to me that 
the schools that are working most successfully with lay groups are entering 
these joint meetings with at least the semblance of an open mind. I am con- 
vinced that much of the trouble the schools have with the public springs from 
the attitude on the part of the school people that they will not, shall I say, 
“negotiate.” 

I think that I can illustrate what I mean. I know of a junior high school 
that was in the midst of a controversy over the form of the report cards that 
should be used. In a study I made of the report card situation in a number of 
junior high schools, I found that very often this topic stirs up a lot of ire 
Since we really don’t know too much about what kind of report card is best 
anyway, I believe that the school that goes along with public desire and 
gives them the sort of report cards they want is following a most acceptable 
practice. Naturally, in such a case where I would have to compromise, I'd 
start what I'd call an “educational program” of community enlightenment. 
But I wouldn't pine away while trying to bring my public around. 

Another example of where I think schools have been very wise to “negotiate” 
with their public is in the area of discipline. How many times have we heard 
discipline attacked recently, attacked not only by lay observers but also by 
teachers and principals? Just the other evening (February 5, 1954) I read in 
the New York World Telegram and Sun: ‘Gang fights, vandalism, and de- 
linquency have become so bad in some of the city’s high schools that the 
instruction of normal boys and girls is suffering, it was revealed today by a 
committee of high-school principals.” 

If any of us thinks the problem of conduct can be solved by schools 
working in isolation from the other community agencies, and especially with- 
out the aid of the home, he is destined to disappointment. Acceptable practices 
in this area are those that many of us use in our schools, as we work with the 
public: parent-teacher-pupil codes of pupil behavior, rules concerning the 
crashing of parties, and codes for the control of pupils at games and parties 

I wouldn't want to retain my association with a junior high school if I 
didn't believe that we are doing an acceptable job of educating the boys 
and girls who come to our school. And if I believe in our school, I can’t help 
feeling that most of our patrons would approve what we are doing if they 
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just knew as much about what is going on in our school as I know. Possibly 
we can’t expect our patrons to know as much about our schools as we do, 
but all of us can applaud any attempts to build better understanding 

This is neither the time nor the place to enumerate the many ways we 
junior high-school people do get our messages to the public. But all of the 
ways we use can be classed as acceptable practices—our work with luncheon 
clubs, the Chamber of Commerce, the unions, the churches, the community 
organizations, the “Know Your School” bulletins, the visiting days, and all 
the others. Public relations has grown into “big business’ in the commercial 
world. We junior high-school people are learning to adapt these principles 
of good public relations to our work with the schools 

While I am on this matter of public relations, may I detour long enough 
to pass on to you a feeling that I have with reference to the way the public 
is received in many schools. Three years ago my husband and I took a year 
off to visit junior high schools all over the country. Both of us were impressed 
by the curt way we were received in all too many instances as we were met 
by school clerks or receptionists. Just to keep the record clear, let me say 
that I am sure that didn’t happen in any of your schools—you know we 
want to come back again! But just suppose that patrons coming to our 
schools are received ungraciously—what a mountain of ill-will we build up 
in one year or in ten years 

And the way the public is “received” by telephone is important, too. I 
shall never forget the time I came into the office and heard my secretary saying 
that I was out to lunch and would not return for an hour or two, when, as a 
matter of fact, as she knew, I had scheduled myself to supervise our three 
school lunch periods. Her answer sounded as though I were taking a couple 
of hours out to lunch at the Shore Club! The response that the principal 
was supervising the cafeteria would have had a very different effect on the 
person calling. But this wasn’t as bad as what one of the secretaries at the 
university said to one of my husband's friends: ‘‘No, he isn’t at the university 
any more."” She must have meant that he wasn’t there “anymore” for the 
next twenty minutes. Our friend concluded the more or less obvious—he'd 
been fired! 

When I place a call and the secretary asks “Who's calling?” I always get 
the feeling that I may not be important enough to get through to the “VIP.” 
At our school we always plan to answer the telephone anyway; so we say 
to let the calls come through—any of our patrons are important enough to 
speak to the principal and we want them to fee/ that they are that important. 

Remember that I am not claiming that all these little tricks of the trade 
are the most important elements in good school procedure. I am only claiming 
that they help to keep the public on our side. And I think we need all 
the support we can get 


There is another practice that impressed me as being most acceptable. 
Undoubtedly, all of us want newspaper publicity for our schools. This school 
that I have in mind has a principal who has perfected the techniques of 
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newspaper writing. When he sends a piece to the newspaper, it is completely 
written out ready for the presses. It is amazing how much material the papers 
run from this school. Apparently the little time required to rewrite the 
average item coming in from a school is just more than papers can give, 
sometimes. However, if it is ready, the editor seems to say, “Why not run 
this?” 

I have been trying to say that I believe junior high schools are doing a 
better job today than schools have ever done. But the job of presenting a 
fair picture of what we are doing is more difficult today in many ways than 
it ever was in the past. There have always been those who would belittle 
what the schools want to do; and, now that we are trying to provide for 
the slow learners as well as for the academically bright, we lay ourselves 
open to criticism because we can't make scholars out of them all 

Secondary education fifty years ago is viewed with nostalgia by many 
Americans. Shall we look a moment at that picture? About one in ten 
young people between the ages of fourteen and seventeen attended high 
school. Eighty per cent of those pupils were preparing for college. The 
pupils were in a certain sense alike. They were intellectually able; they had 
similar future leadership plans; they had in many respects a similar social 
background. They were above average in ability and achievement. The 
public could justifiably expect a certain above-average achievement from those 
high-school graduates 

As I indicated earlier, I am not much impressed when a college president 
laments the passing of the high schools of an earlier day. This challenge of 
public education is one of the big issues of our civilization. I wonder why 
just one of these great critics of the public school doesn’t take a leave of 
absence from his ivory tower, say for a year or so, and just show us how 
our schools should be run, show us how to turn out scholars. We would all 
travel far to observe his methods. How long would it take him to learn 
that we have to deal with a// the pupils who come to us? And just among 
ourselves, how long do you think he would last in your job or mine? 


Following the presentation of the three papers, a 16-mm. sound, color film 
entitled “The Junior High-School Story,” was shown. This film was provided 
by and shown through the courtesy of the California Association of Secondary- 
School Administrators. Dr. Harold B. Brooks, Principal, Benjamin Franklin 
Junior High School, Long Beach, California, and Past President and Junior 
High-School Co-ordinator, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
gave a short introductory talk in presenting the film 
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Senior High-School and Junior College Section 


PLANKINTON HALL, MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 


SIGNIFICANT CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENTS 


This meeting was arranged by the Committee on Curriculum Planning and 
Development and the Committee on School-College Relations, National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals 


Presiding: James E. Blue, Principal, West Senior High School, Rockford, 
Illinois; First Vice President, National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 


Addresses: 


ACTIVITIES OF OUR CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 


LLOYD S. MICHAEL 


, Association owes much to the work of the Curriculum Committee 
and to the leadership and vision that characterized its membership during 
earlier years. Significant contributions were made to the improvement of the 
secondary-school curriculum through such projects as Planning for American 
Youth and Operation Atomic Vision. These activities, and many others, were 
the responsibility of this committee. 

The education of youth today imposes even greater demands upon school 
people and, particularly, curriculum workers. Leaders in secondary education 
recognize the shortcomings of many of our curriculum practices in terms 
of effective educational programs for youth of high-school age. They are 
also conscious of the dissatisfaction with the school curriculum as expressed 
by many groups and individuals in and out of the profession. There is little 
doubt that our efforts to improve the curriculum have not kept pace with 
the pressing need for further adjustment and expansion of educational 
offerings to youth. The Association, as it seeks to promote professional 
advancement in secondary education, must give increasing emphasis to its 
responsibility for curriculum improvement and development 

The Curriculum Committee is one of the few standing committees of the 
Association. Its function is to give careful study to curriculum problems in 
secondary schools, to undertake certain projects under its sponsorship, and 
to make recommendations about curriculum matters to the executive com- 


Lloyd S. Michael is Superintendent of the Evanston Township High School, Evans 
ton, Illinois, and Chairman of the Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development 


of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
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mittee of the Association. The members! of the committee are selected upon 
the basis of their ability, interest, and experience in curriculum work. 

What curriculum problems should be of major concern to the committee? 
What activities can the committee promote that will contribute maximally to 
curriculum progress in our secondary schools? How can administrators in 
local schools participate in the work of the committee? These are questions 
which command the attention of the curriculum committee; they are the subject 
of this report of its activities. 

It is not possible to discuss all the problems that are viewed with importance 
by the committee. There are, however, a few areas that merit consideration 


1. There is a serious need for an effective program of general education it 


secondary schools. There should be a required element which would be based upon 
experiences drawn directly from common problems and situations which youth must learn 
to face with competence and understanding. Such a program, in the opinion of the com 
mittee, can best be realized in most secondary schools through the inclusion of content 
and experiences in the required subjects or constants 

2. Improved educational offerings and services must be developed for the talented 
pupils in our secondary schools. More effective programs must be initiated for pupils 
with non-academic abilities and interests 

3. The need for more and better-trained secondary-school teachers is acute. Mount 
ing enrollments will require many additional teachers in the years just ahead. (Estimates 
indicate a fifty per cent increase in secondary-school enrollments by 1960.) These teachers 
should enter the profession with higher qualications resulting from improved programs 
of teacher preparation 

i. The competence of the principal in curriculum development must be established 
In too many school systems, his leadership status in curriculum activities is uncertain and 
his responsibility is limited 

5. The officers and committees of the Association have the duty to establish definite 
professional standards and to assist administrators in their realization. The test of a suc 
cessful principal is whether he is working to make his school and its program more 
responsive to the needs of youth and to the demands of our society. The measure of the 
worth of the Association is not increased memberships and interesting programs, but the 
degree to which better schools result from its leadership and stimulation 


The Curriculum Planning and Development Committee is presently engaged 


in several activities that relate to these problems and their solution. A major 
project of the committee is The French Proposal: A Plan To Improve General 
Education in High School.* This proposition calls for a program of required 
general education providing useful learning experiences in (1) social and 


citizenship education including homemaking, (2) health and safety education 


1 The members of the Curriculum Planning and Development Committee are: L. S. Micnas 


Superintendent, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois, Chairman 

Witt Frencu, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 

GaLen, Jones, Director, Instruction, Organization, and Services Branch, U. S. Office of Education 

Don RaAnpatt, Director, Clear Lake Camp, Dowling, Michigan 

C. W. SANFORD, Director of the Illinois Curriculum Program and Associate Dean of the College of 

Education, University of Illinois 

A. H. SxocGsserG, Principal, Bloomfield Junior High School, Bloomfield, New Jersey 

RAYMOND WILSON, Principal, Murphy High School, Mobile, Alabama 

Ex-officio members: JosepH C. McLain, President, National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 

pals; Paut E. Exicker, Executive Secretary, National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
*Dr. Will French, member of the committee and for many years its chairman, is the author 

of this proposal. He protested to mo avail to have his name deleted from the title. 
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including driver education, (3) economic education including consumer edu- 
cation, conservation education, and work experience, and (4) guidance and 
counseling service including vocational and educational guidance. It states 
that the chief barrier to an improved program of general education is the 
absence of a comprehensive body of basic pupil materials to support instruction 
in these common areas of living. The Association is asked to support action 
by the Curriculum Committee and other professional groups (1) to study 
how such pupil materials could best be developed and made easily available 
to secondary schools generally, and (2) to secure necessary funds to finance 
the project. The recently organized Council for the Advancement of Second- 
ary Education may be the source through which such studies and research 
can be conducted 

A study of the educational opportunities afforded academically able high- 
school seniors was made under the general supervision of the Curriculum 
Committee. The findings of this study and the activities of other projects 
dealing with talented youth indicate the need for a comprehensive program 
aimed at determining the best methods and procedures of identifying and 
teaching such youth. The next steps to be taken by the committee are now 
being planned 

Many principals are questioning the adequacy of their educational programs 


I 
for pupils with non-academic abilities and interests. A program has been 
planned for one of the discussion groups at this convention to help principals 
who are working on this curriculum problem. More attention will be given 
by the committee to the needs of this segment of the school population 
Secondary schools will soon be faced with marked increases in enrollment 
This growth in school attendance will have serious curriculum implications unless 
' 


immediate steps are taken to provide for an adequate supply of well-trained 


teachers. The Curriculum Committee studied this pressing problem and recom 
mended that the Association appoint a sub-committee on teacher education 
to prepare a statement which would indicate the position of the Association 
on the need for a concerted national effort to increase the number of teachers 
in training and to improve the quality of their preparation. A committee was 
appointed under the chairmanship of Dr. C. W Sanford. It is now complet- 
ing a report on the education of secondary-school teachers 

Another activity of the Curriculum Committee is concerned with the role 
of the principal in curriculum revision and his relationship to the superin 
tendent, curriculum consultants, and groups organized to effect curriculum 


change. There onsiderable evidence to support 


the claim that in many 


school systems the competencies of the principal are not being utilized and in 


some situations he is being relegated to a position of minor importance in 
curriculum planning. This trend is educationally unsound. Curriculum plan 
ning is an essential function of the principalship. Curriculum committees in 
state principals’ associations should be developing action programs that involve 


the local schools and encourage principals to work toward curriculum im 


provement 
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The committee of this Association is planning to function more closely 
with curriculum groups in the various states. A survey is being prepared 
which will seek data about state-wide curriculum programs, regional projects 
involving several school systems, and curriculum developments in local schools 
An attempt will also be made to identify individuals giving leadership and 
service. Comments will be solicited as to what the Association and its com- 
mittee might perform to be of greater assistance to state and local curriculum 
programs. 

Earl C. Kelley, in discussing the workshop way of learning, expressed rather 
accurately the feelings of members of the Curriculum Committee as they came 
to grips with these perplexing problems of secondary education. Kelley wrote, 
“We have not succeeded in answering all our problems—indeed we some- 
times feel we have not completely answered any of them. The answers we 
have found only served to raise a whole set of new questions. In some ways 
we feel that we are as confused as ever, but we think we are confused on 
a higher level and about more important things.” 

The task confronting educators today is important. America has high hopes 
and aspirations for its youth. The secondary school has a primary role in the 
realization of this worthy aim. Only an effective and appropriate educational 
program will fulfill this responsibility of the secondary school to youth and 
to American society 


SCHOOL-COLLEGE RELATIONS AND THE CURRICULUM 
C. DARL LONG 


| the high-school curriculum is an extremely difficult task. The 
individual who attempts it is certain to encounter many barriers that will slow 
his progress. Some of these barriers, such as apathy, pupil resistance, and 
parental misunderstanding, are local in nature and may be resolved through 
the efforts of a single institution. Others are external in origin and affect 
all high schools in much the same fashion. The college admission problem 
must be placed in the second category. Its solution requires the joint efforts 
of high schools and colleges. 

The American public and frequently members of the teaching profession 
do not clearly appreciate the significance of college admission requirements 
in the operation of secondary schools and institutions of higher learning. Yet, 
the criteria used to determine who shall be admitted to college have a profound 
effect on the curriculum at both levels of the educational structure. 

Attendance at college has great prestige value. Parents in increasing numbers 
entertain the hope that their offspring will have the opportunity to attain 
this‘type of educational experience. Frequently they make personal sacrifices 
to ensure the fulfillment of this hope. It is natural, therefore, that they 
will tend to overvalue the importance of subjects that may be considered to 
be college-preparatory in nature. 


C. Darl Long is Principal of the White Plains High School, White Plains, New York 
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Then, too, since the children of the more affluent and influential members 
of a community usually are planning to continue their formal education 
beyond high school, they will be found populating the classes in subjects 
that have been in the past, or are at present, required or “recommended” 
by colleges in the admission process. This situation surrounds such courses 
with a halo that attracts human beings in much the same fashion as the 
proverbial moth is attracted by a flame. 

School administrators and educational counselors generally are humane and 
prudent people. They are unwilling to take any chances that may adversely 
affect the future of a pupil. It is to be expected that they will hesitate to 
advise a pupil to break away from the traditional pattern of college-preparatory 
subjects when they cannot be sure that such a break may be the factor which 
determines whether a given pupil will be admitted or rejected by some 
college. Consequently, they advise the safe course: the traditional pattern 
of subjects. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the bulk of our 
educational budget in secondary schools is expended on subjects that are 
assumed to be required by colleges despite the fact that fewer than one out 
of four of the pupils continue their formal education beyond high school. 

The method used to describe college entrance requirements is an important 
factor in determining the educational values held by parents, pupils, and 
teachers. When the requirements are explained in such terms as units of 
credit, marks, or rank in class, these symbols of education become more im- 
portant than the attainment of knowledge, understanding, skills, and ways 
of behaving. This may account for some of the prevalent disinterest in the 
development of those personal characteristics that distinguish the educated 
from the uneducated individual. 

Colleges, too, are affected by their own admission requirements. They want 
to admit students who are capable of profiting from the educational experiences 
the colleges wish to offer. If such students are not found and admitted, 
the college faculties must adjust their standards and modify their courses, or 
face the disconcerting and expensive results that come from a high rate of 
pupil failure and an excessive number of drop-outs. Many of the criticisms 
of secondary schools that emanate from college faculties amount to a tacit 
admission that the present system is not highly effective in producing or 
identifying good prospective students. 

It is clear, therefore, that neither high schools nor colleges, at present, 
have the freedom that is required to accomplish the educational objectives 
expected by the public and desired by teachers and administrators. The 
current situation is untenable, but significant improvements have been made 
during the past twenty years 

There is reason to believe that better and more effective relations between 
schools and colleges will be attained in the future. 

Beginning with the Progressive Education Association's study of school 
and college relations, we have observed an increasing interest in finding 
better ways to co-ordinate and articulate our educational efforts. The problem 
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has been attacked at the national, regional, and state levels. The work that 
has been done in the Southern, Middle States, and North Central Associations 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and in the states of Michigan, Illinois, and 
Minnesota, among others, has had and will continue to have a marked effect 
on our understanding of the problem. More recently the Ford Foundation 
for the Advancement of Education has entered the field with financial support 
for three very interesting projects. In these studies opportunities have been 
provided for representatives of schools and colleges jointly to work on the 
problem. Such an approach will contribute markedly to the attainment of 
the mutual respect and understanding that are basic to better school-college 
relations and more effective education. 

Another such attempt is being made by the Metropolitan (N. Y.) School 
Study Council. The Council three years ago made it possible for twelve Eastern 
colieges and ten high schools to work toward the attainment of better methods 
to facilitate the transition of pupils from high school to college, and at the 
same time to improve the curricula at the two educational levels. This study 
has produced a statement of basic principles, agreed upon by the educational 
institutions involved, that promises to set a workable pattern which may be 
applied generally. 

Permission has been granted to present those principals here for the 
information and the guidance of others who may be working on similar 
projects. The principles are as follows: 


1. The secondary schools and colleges—public, private, two year, and four year 
have a job to do in educating our youth, which can best be done when the basic policies 
underlying youth education are co-operatively agreed upon and accepted as the basis for 
action at both the school and college levels. 

2. The secondary school and college must each be responsible for implementing these 
policies at its own level, but they should consult with each other regarding these programs 
so all will be informed and the two co-ordinated 

3. Admission to any college is a privilege and the responsible authorities of each 
college have the right to decide which candidates for entrance the college will accept. 

i. The basis for this decision should be the best obtainable evidence of the candi- 
date’s competence to succeed in the college, as considered in terms of its offerings, stand- 
ards, and policies 

5. Acceptable evidence of ability to do course work and of ability to profit from 
and contribute to the out-of-class campus life of the college will vary from college to 
college 

6. The weight to be attached to evidence of ability to do work in any particular 
field of study will vary with the candidate's major fields of interest and with his plans 
for a career 

The pattern of high-school courses which will produce the best evidence of 
competence to do college work may well vary with the candidate's major fields of interest, 
his plans for a career, and the college to which he seeks admission 

8. Colleges and high schools have a responsibility for working out together the 
kinds and level of competence desired by the colleges so that high schools and prospective 
students may be fully informed 

9. Competence to read, write, and speak English well is an important prerequisite 
for successful work in college; and it is the responsibility of the high schools to develop 


this competence 
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If these principles were generally observed by schools and colleges, they 


would produce a degree of freedom and a spirit of co-operation that would 


contribute to the effectiveness of the total educational effort. There is reason 
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to hope that the continuing work of this committee will have a salutary effect 
on school and college relations throughout the United States. 

If one examines the first of the foregoing principles, he will discover the 
assumption that the specifications of the job to be done in secondary schools 
and colleges are known and accepted. It is disconcerting to relate that such is 
not the case. Our American educational system has evolved piecemeal with 
little attention given to the co-ordination of its several parts. We have adopted 
and adapted separate phases of the educational structures of other countries 
and attempted to weld those parts into a functioning, co-ordinated whole 
This assembly job has not resulted in an effective economical system of 
education that serves the unique needs of our peculiar type of society. 

Educators at all levels of the educational structure have fallen into the 
easy but dangerous practice of explaining our educational inadequacies by 
pointing out defects in the educational experience at other levels of the 
continuum 

There have been many attempts on a national basis to study and improve 
our educational program. These efforts too have been piecemeai. We have 
had national studies of higher, secondary, elementary, and early childhood 
education. Yet, no group or commission has given serious and concentrated 
attention to defining the objectives to be attained by the total educational 
effort and to stating the specific functions to be served at each level of the 
educational structure. 

If such a statement of objectives and functions were available and generally 
accepted, educators at all levels of the structure could work confidently and 
effectively toward improving the total program through the simple process of 
achieving more abundantly their specific and unique functions. Practices at 
one level would not impede progress at other levels; a large share of the 
cause for the intraprofessional warfare and recrimination would be eliminated ; 
and the basis for much of current distrust and confusion would disappear 
from the minds of laymen who attempt to evaluate our educational accomplish- 
ment. 

The Executive Committee of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals has recognized the seriousness of this particular problem, and in 
conjunction with nine other educational organizations has initiated action 
which may lead eventually to more effective co-ordination among all levels of 
our educational structure. The undertaking will not be easy to complete. The 
successful culmination of this project will advance us a long way toward the 
goal of providing effective education, adequate and appropriate to the needs 
of all youth for living as contributing citizens in a free society. 
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THE PRINCIPAL’S ROLE IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
Cc. W. SANFORD 


A REALISTIC examination of the present status of the American high- 
school principalship points to the need for a clear-cut re-definition of the 
role of the high-school principal. This realistic examination of the principal's 
status reveals three problems which relate very positively to his effectiveness 
in curriculum work. 

Problem 1: Are principals being placed, in the administrative organization 
of unit school districts, in a position in which it is virtually impossible for 
them to exercise genuine educational leadership? Is there a trend to push 
principals into the background in local curriculum programs ? 

Problem 2: Are principals finding that there is too little time available 
for them to do effective curriculum work? Are building programs, bond 
issues, the enrollment bulge, the teacher shortage, and similar pressing con- 
ditions using up so much of the principals’ time that they cannot offer 
constructive leadership ? 

Problem 3: Have the charges of some of the critics of public education 
served as a deterrent to the leadership activities of principals or as healthy 
stimulus to more vigorous and perhaps more critical leadership? The critics 
referred to are primarily those who first assign many serious ills to our 
schools and then attribute the ills to a virus which has been injected by 
principals with the help of superintendents, professors of education, and 
personnel from state departments of education 

I shall consider each of these problems while giving consideration to six 
jobs of the high-school principal in curriculum work. The identification 
of these jobs and of the problems mentioned has been a co-operative affair. 
In preparing this paper and an earlier paper on the same topic, I obtained 
the opinions of numerous principals who have successful local curriculum 
programs under way. And I have ‘pumped’ many other good principals 
concerning this topic. I hope that I have not misinterpreted any of their 
statements. The six jobs of the high-school principal in curriculum work 
are as follows 


JOB 1: TO OFFER GENUINE EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


This is a vague characterization of a very elusive but vitally important 
function. If a principal is going to lead in educational matters, it is obvious 
that he will facilitate in every possible way the educative process. This 
means that he will try to help teachers improve the learning experiences of 
boys and girls who attend school. To help teachers improve learning ex- 
periences requires of the principal a thorough knowledge of curriculum, 
including the findings of research in curriculum. It also calls for his 
possession of a clear picture of a superior curriculum 


Charles W. Sanford is Director of the Illinois Curriculum Program and Associate 
Dean of the College of Education at the University of Hlinois, Urbana, Illinois 
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These statements lead to the observation that a considerable amount of 
rather “muddy" thinking prevails with regard to principal's role as a leader. 
The notion seems to obtain, among some persons, that the principal should re- 
frain from expressing his ideas regarding desirable goals, the curricular 
changes which might lead to the achievement of these goals, and other 
matters related to the improvement of learning. This notion presupposes 
a principal-teacher relationship which does not exist in schools with good 
curriculum programs. The principal must assume a role of leadership and 
believe he knows what changes should be made in the school’s program, 
but he will not, if he is effective, force his opinions. Rather, he will place 
them on the table for examination by other members of the staff and by 
members of the community in the same manner that the latter group will 
place their ideas on the table for examination. The group will decide what 
is best, and the best will be determined by exhaustive study, not by who 
suggested it. 

Principals who exercise strong leadership for superior curriculum programs 
vigorously protect their opportunities to have many direct contacts with 
teachers. Such contacts, through individual conferences and small and large 
group meetings, are important. Many of us believe that the principal must 
be the “harness” as a part of the team. And the team includes teachers and, in 
some systems, department heads, curriculum co-ordinators, and other members 
of the staff. On certain kinds of work, the team also includes laymen and/or 
pupils. But irrespective of how many different classifications of persons 
are represented on the team, the very vital point is that principals must 
have many opportunities to work directly with teachers. Effective curriculum 
leadership cannot be exercised exclusively through department heads and 
curriculum co-ordinators nor merely by someone's issuing bulletins and 
reports and distributing literature. All must work together and use, while 
they are doing so, any material that seems promising. 

All of this points to the answer to Problem 1 regarding the place of 
the principal in the administrative organization of a unit district. He must 
be the educational leader for the attendance unit he serves. He will be this 
leader, if he possesses the ability to lead and if the superintendent is willing 
and anxious to have him lead. If the principals do not possess the ability and 
desire to lead or if superintendents are not imbued with such wisdom, then 
we have as individuals and as an Association some ground to recapture. Some 
hard and realistic analyses by superintendents, principals, curriculum directors, 
and supervisors concerning definitions of jobs is long overdue. If the analyses 
are realistic, they will reveal that the principal is, whether you like it or not, 
the person who is held primarily responsible for curricular and extracurricular 
failures and accomplishments in the school he serves. If graduates do well 
or poorly in industry and college, if pupils behave or misbehave at football 
games, he is primarily responsible. If this is accepted, the principal should 
be given auth-zity commensurate with these responsibilities. 
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The only situation that makes sense educationally is one in which the 
principal recognizes that he is responsible to the superintendent and that 
he co-operates with the superintendent in supporting the policies of the 
district. He helps the superintendent co-ordinate the curriculum activities of 
all attendance units. He looks to the superintendent for vigorous support 
and for whatever approvals from the board are apropos. The principal 
respects the obligations and responsibilities of the superintendent and supports 
him to the fullest extent. The superintendent permits and encourages the 
principal to exercise the highest type of leadership and gives him every freedom 
to do so. And the superintendent sees that official reports of progress are 
released periodically. They are a source of real encouragement to teachers 
and others who are participating 

The principal will respect the role of the curriculum director and other 
staff officers as resource persons but not expect them to assume his responsi- 
bilities of leadership. 

Now let us turn to another job of the principal in curriculum development 


JOB 2: TO CHALLENGE THE STAFF TO PROVIDE EVER-IMPROVING 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


This challenge is essential when an improvement program is first launched, 
and it is essential to the continuous up-grading of an established superior 
program. The best means for providing it, according to the evidence gathered 
in more than 400 high schools co-operating in the Illinois Curriculum Pro- 
gram, is through the use of fact-finding studies which reveal unmet needs.? 
Most teachers are proud professional people. When they are confronted with 
accurate data that point to serious inadequacies in the school’s program, they 
have a challenge: they want to remove these inadequacies 

If you concur with this statement, you will doubtless say that schools 
could profit by having a systematic, long-range program of fact-finding 
studies. The findings are challenging. The correction of the conditions re- 
vealed by the findings leads to ever-improving opportunities for boys and 
girls 

A staff is often challenged, too, to provide improved learning opportunities 
by observing and studying excellent teaching, by working with consultants, 
by systematic study in higher institutions, and by participation in workshops. 
Certainly most of us would say that workshops provide a degree of motiva- 
tion that the usual educational conference does not provide. Good work- 
shops are beamed at the abilities, backgrounds, and problems of the participants. 
They seem to be especially challenging to mature teachers who have become 
skeptical and weary of highly emotional addresses about “‘sure-fire’’ panaceas 
for solving almost any educational problems 


1 Sixteen studies are being used. They include studies ncerned with Holding Power, Hidden Tuition 
Costs, Guidance Services, Extra-Class Activities, Follow-Up, the Schools and National Security, 
and Local Area Consensus Studies for extraclass activities, family living, guidance, health, library, 
mathematics, music, parent-teacher peration, safety, and science Twelve other Local Area Con 


sensus Studies will 


be structured in the next year or two 
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The faculties of some schools might be challenged by a large and potent 
shot of improved human relations. Such relations do not just happen. The 
staff have to develop them. And one important fundamental in their develop- 
ing these relations is the confidence the principal has in the desire of the staff 
to provide improved opportunities for youth. 


JOB 3: TO USE MEANS WHICH WILL EFFECTIVELY LEAD TO THE ENDS DESIRED 


A crystal-clear picture of the ends desired points to many of the means. 
One of these ends in good schools is a thoroughly democratic learning environ- 
ment, a place where democracy is taught and lived. To obtain this situation, 
the principal will spearhead systematic and continuous studies to find pro- 
cedures for making the school come closer and closer to this ideal. In doing 
so, his practices as the leader will be those of working and participating 
with the staff, not those of dictating to them. This underscores again the 
desirability of the principal's becoming an ever-improved student of human 
relations. Moreover, it means that he must be available quite frequently 
and regularly to work with the staff on curriculum problems. 

This matter of being available takes us back to Problem 2 which was 
“Are principals finding that there is too little time available for them to 
do effective curriculum work?" This is a $64 question. My own observation, 
in working regularly with several hundred principals, is that each year they 
are finding that less and less time is available for them to do curriculum work. 
In many school systems the solution will be found only in a fundamental 
realignment of administrative and supervisory assignments. In a smaller num- 
ber of systems the solution can be found if the principals decide to attach a 
higher priority, in planning their own schedules, to curriculum development 

Another important means or procedure which is fundamental in curriculum 
leadership is to start where teachers are, in training and experience, and 
on problems teachers believe are important. This will happen if the staff 
consider together and build together their plans and then place them on paper 
and follow them. In short, they provide themselves with a blueprint. 

The blueprint will include provisions, at appropriate points, for lay and/or 
pupil participation. In such participation, teachers and the principal must 
again work together to achieve the largest possible gains. 

This brings us to the answer to Problem 3. The problem was ‘Have the 
charges of some of the critics of public education served as a deterrent to 
the leadership activities of principals or as a healthy stimulus to more vigorous 
and perhaps more critical leadership?’’ If the principal possesses a clear-cut 
picture of a good curriculum, if he knows curriculum theory and research, 
if he possesses the ability and courage to lead, if he works on the team with 
laymen, other members of the staff, and sometimes pupils, he has not and he 
will not be deterred by critics. Their charges will serve as a stimulus to more 
vigorous and usually more critical leadership. 

The most important question concerning means is “How may we establish 
agreement in our school-communities regarding the purposes of secondary 
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education?’ This is a loaded question. It is loaded because it rejects as 
unsound the belief held by certain people that there are some people, usually 
themselves, who have the right to tell schools what to do. The purposes 
of each school should be determined by the people in the community who 
support that school, with all of the help, of course, that the local staff and 
other specialists can provide. 

Enduring improvements will be made in secondary schools when, and only 
when, the people understand the problems which confront their local schools 
and participate with the local staff and other specialists in working out 
solutions to these problems. The principal has no job of curriculum leader- 
ship that supersedes this one in importance. 


JOB 4: TO PROVIDE A FLEXIBLE DAILY CLASS SCHEDULE 


This provision is essential to permit the staff to test some kinds of promising 
innovations. Also, it is essential to the staff's implementation of certain types 
of relatively permanent changes 

A large array of unsolved problems obtain in connection with schedules 
Should some of our 5-period classes meet for 3 or 4 or 7 or 8 periods? Why 
do most high schools have a 6-hour day? Should we have 40-minute periods, 
or 50, or 45, or 70, or 60, or what? This list of problems could be greatly 
extended. About all that we are sure of regarding schedules is that the Car- 
negie unit has kept us in a straight jacket which has paralyzed thinking 
regarding schedules. If you concur, I suggest that we consciously look for 
improved alternatives. And certainly this will mean that we loosen up 
schedules to provide the increased flexibility necessary for conducting experi- 
ments by which we shall try to get better answers than we now have 

Many of us have, as principals, organized correlated courses, common 
learnings courses, lengthened periods, classroom-library-laboratories, and so 
on. Each calls for flexible schedules 


JOB 5: TO PROVIDE THE PHYSICAL FACILITIES AND TIME NECESSARY 
FOR CURRICULUM WORK 


Numerous systems have found that heavy dividends accrue from providing 
a room or two for curriculum work and from assembling in these rooms 
pertinent curriculum material. The ready availability of up-to-date material 
is a ‘must’ in superior curriculum programs. This room should include 
material gathered from many sources, including material developed in the 
local system. The inclusion of material developed locally opens another im- 
portant channel of communication among members of the staff. Moreover, 
its inclusion provides another means of recognizing local work. 

Teachers need and use more library resources in such programs than they 
use in conventional programs. A parenthetical comment may be apropos. It 
is that, contrary to the misformation disseminated by some of our critics, 
pupils in the classes of these teachers likewise use books and other library 
material far more extensively than in the traditional program 
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Teachers, like principals, need time for effective curriculum work. Many 
plans are being used by different systems. Among the rather common 
ones are lightening the teaching loads of one or more key teachers, periodically 
dismissing school for a part of the day, employing teachers to relieve regular 
teachers so that the latter may attend curriculum workshops and work with 
consultants, and employing key teachers to work during a portion of the 
summer. 

There seems to be no one best plan for providing teacher time for curricu- 
lum work. The point of importance is that the principal will see that there 
is a plan which will provide regular periods for work when such time is 
needed. 

A calendar of curriculum events helps to systematize efforts. It specifies 
due dates for reports, when outside consultants will be available, the hours 
and days for various meetings, and the like. 


JOB 6: TO VIGOROUSLY SUPPORT CURRICULUM WORK 


This job permeates, in many respects, the other jobs mentioned. The 
principal who vigorously supports curriculum work will see that a local 
pattern is developed which will not only protect the security of teachers who 
participate vigorously in curriculum revision but which will also provide these 
teachers with adequate recognition for superior accomplishments. Many of us 
have heard teachers say that their principals not only failed to protect the 
teachers who participate but that they also even permitted the status of 
teachers who participate to be threatened. 

All of us have heard of permissive administration. As applied to curriculum 
it means that teachers are permitted to “dabble a bit.” They can use scissors and 
paste and shuffle assignments and required readings. They may, if they can 
find the time, develop a new unit or two. But the attitude of the principal 
is, “Don't bother me, I'm too busy.” And, to carry permissive administration 
to the next step, which involves the burial of curriculum effort, it means 
that if you—the teacher—encounter a snag or two, if some parent or pressure 
group gets a bit excited about what you are doing, it is up to you to paddle 
your own canoe. 

The principal who vigorously supports curriculum work will participate 
actively in curriculum revision, protect teachers who are participating, and 
see that the teachers who make the most significant contributions are recognized 

If, time permitted, consideration might very well be given to other im- 
portant jobs of the principal to curriculum development, such as those con- 
cerned with public relations, with the articulation and co-ordination of work 
in the various subject areas and grades, and with the implementation of the 
budget aspects of curriculum work. 
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EDUCATING THE TALENTED STUDENT IN HIGH SCHOOL 

-A Project of the Committee on Curriculum Planning and Develop- 

ment of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
WILL FRENCH AND ALFRED H. SKOGSBERG 


Note: This article was first prepared as a report by the authors of a study of the high 
school seniors who took the National Honor Society Scholarship Examination in 
the spring of 1953. This study was originated by the Curriculum Planning and 
Development Committee of the Association, of which the authors are members, 
and was financed in part by the Association. The basic data of this study were 
originally assembled and interpreted under the supervision of this committee by 
Dr. Wan-Yun Huang (A.B. St. John’s University, Shanghai, China; A.M. Stan 
ford University, California; and Ed.D. Teachers College, Columbia University) 
The present authors helped supervise the study and also advised with Dr. Huang 
in the preparation of her report of the study. The complete study is on file in the 
Library of Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. The sections 
of this article which appear in quotation marks are taken directly from Dr. Huang’s 
study. A short account of this study was presented by Professor French as a talk 
on the above subject at Milwaukee 


= our life times a great deal of the energy of those responsible for 
our high schools has been absorbed by efforts to meet the demands created by 
continually increasing enrollments. These demands have been of two general 
types. First, there were the physical demands for plants numerous enough 
and large enough to house the rising numbers of students. Second were the 
demands for program extensions and modifications which the new types and 
levels of interests and abilities of the more representative student bodies re- 
quired. We need not detail for our readers, most of whom have been 
actively involved in these situations, to what extent the high schools have 
been involved in the problems of providing appropriate educational oppor- 
tunities to practically “‘all’’ American youth. Even now we are still con- 
fronted with both types of demands, for while the rate of increase in students 
has fallen off, the housing problem still remains because many communities 
have never fully met the housing needs of their present size high schools; 
and a look ahead to 1957-58 shows a further housing inadequacy in the face 
of the unequalled elementary-school enrollments of this year. The need for 
further program extensions and adjustment is still with us, for few high 
schools have been able to find the time, money, space or professional and 
community willingness to modify traditional programs sufficiently to meet 
fully the needs of present-day students. 

In the face of these demands to meet the needs of “the many,’ our high 
schools have not, however, been uninterested in the problem of meeting the 
needs of its relatively few talented or gifted students. They have perhaps 
responded most readily to the needs of the academically gifted. The tra- 
ditional program was best adapted to them. Their interests were in line with 


Professor Will French is Professor of Education at Teachers College Columbia Uni 
versity. Dr. Alfred H. Skogsberg is Principal of the Junior High School. Bloomfield 
New Jersey 
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the interests of many faculty members. No one could say that the efforts of 
colleges and specialized professional groups over the last three decades have 
not improved the content and methods in academic courses with the result 
that the educational opportunity of the academically gifted has been improved. 

There is also evidence that talented students with major interests and abilities 
lying outside of the strictly academic fields are now better served than a 
quarter century ago. The expansion of high-school programs of music, of 
art and drama, and of various types of vocational education have given more 
boys and girls with wide ranges of talents a better educational opportunity 
than was ever before so freely offered to so many. But granting the truthfulness 
of the picture outlined above, there are few who will claim that our schools 
generally have really discovered anywhere near all the socially and personally 
valuable talents present in the young people of its community or have 
challenged them with a program that brought out their best efforts at self- 
development 

Now it is especially important that this be done, for as a nation we face 
what business, industry, education, and government all agree is a “man-power 
shortage.’" As a nation we bear larger and more difficult leadership respon- 
sibilities than ever before. The nations associated with us in the “free world” 
actually constitute a minor fraction of the world’s population arrayed against 
a major fraction—not counting the “uncommitted” nations. But it is not 
a shortage of numbers only. Compared to our need we face a startling 
shortage in high levels of competence in all socially, economically, and 
politically important fields. These levels of competence can be attained only 
by the most intelligent, talented, and gifted. Our best source of supply is 
our talented youth. So now, in addition to our traditional interest in seeing that 
each youth as a person has a good chance for self-development through his 
education in high school, we have a compelling national interest which ought 
to call for all communities to make it possible for high schools to uncover 
early the specialized abilities and talents of every youth and provide for each 
the very best of educational opportunities. 

Sensing this critical need for the best educational opportunity for talented 
youth, the Association’s Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development 
began in the fall of 1951 to cast about for a way of getting some detailed 
information about what representative high schools were doing for “gifted” 
youth. A possibility for a study of one phase of this general problem lay in 
securing the reactions of seniors, members of the National Honor Society, 
who take the National Scholarship Examination conducted annually by our 
Association. It was recognized that this tapped only a segment of all talented 
youth in high school: since the method of selecting entrants to this examina- 
tion limits the group to members of the National Honor Society. This 
organization's basic qualification for membership is scholarship, and the 
character of the examination tends to attract mostly those whose scholarship 
is expressed in terms of competence in the academic fields. Nevertheless, this 
includes a considerable and not inconsequential fraction of the youth who 
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might be called ‘talented’ and so the study was approved by and concluded 
under the general supervision of the Curriculum Planning and Development 
Committee 

This study sought to find out what these academically able high-school 
seniors could point out as experiences or opportunities which their high schools 
had provided them as able students and which were not customarily available 
to practically all other students in their high schools. A carefully developed 
questionnaire, which was tried out in advance on a group of high-school 
seniors, was completed by about 7,000 seniors who took the National Scholar- 
ship Examination in the spring of 1952. The respondents whose returns 
were used in this study were carefully selected by a plan which meant that 
high schools of all types and sizes from every state in the Union were 
represented in a proportion that would provide a report of what typically 
representative high schools were doing for these students. As a source of 
further information, the principals of a small group of distinctly unrepresenta- 
tive high schools were asked to tell what they were doing for their academically 
able students. This last group we say is unrepresentative of high schools 
generally because these high schools were located in the types of communities 
where a very large element of academically able high-school students could 
be expected, where the community would be willing to see the high school 
excel in this respect, and where this willingness was backed up by a high 
enough level of school support to enable the school to do in this area what it and 
the community thought it should do. This gave us a sort of expectation-ceiling 
and something more specific to say about what such high schools are doing 
to meet the special needs of these academically able students. The reports of these 
principals and of the seniors who came from these schools seemed in harmony ; 
so to this extent we may assume the seniors’ reports from other high schools 
probably gave about the same kind of a picture as the principals would have 
provided 

It is not possible to present here the details of this study, but some 
important over-all generalizations can be presented. As could be expected, 
this academically able group thought they had had a good experience in high 
school. They did, however, mention what appeared to them to be shortcomings. 
The ‘‘strong points’’ of their high schools listed in the order in which they 
recognized them as having contributed to their making as good records in 
high school as they did were: good teachers, valuable courses and good de- 
partments, good student activity program, good human relationship, good 
facilities and equipment, high standards, good teaching methods, small size 
of class or school, good guidance and strict discipline, friendly and democratic 
school atmosphere, self-sufficiency stressed, good school plant, and good 
principals. 


In listing ‘weak points” which they recognized as having failed to con- 
tribute, or as having made achievement of their good records in high school 
difficult, were: poor and inadequate teachers, poor and insufficient equipment 
and facilities, inadequate. courses and departments, classes slowed down by 
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slow students, too crowded, not enough emphasis on scholarship, poor teaching 
methods, lack of good guidance and strict discipline, individual attention 
lacking, poor student activity program, poor human relationships, poor grading 
system, too much work of competition, and rigid schedule. 

Obviously, and quite naturally, many of these are the opposite of those in 
the previous list. Two things are evident ‘ere which run throughout the 
study. These academically able students tend to judge a high-school experience 
as good if it enables them to do well in the academic subjects they generally 
take. The implied concept of function of a high school is that it should be 
principally concerned with doing a good job in these subject areas. They 
are not to blame if they hold such a concept. Their experience has probably 
taught them this. 

In summarizing this aspect of the study it can be said that: 

“In thinking over their high-school years to point out the most valuable 
and best liked as well as the least valuable and boring parts in their high- 
school experiences, the academically superior seniors recalled and reported 
chiefly the subjects they had had. Very few other things were mentioned. 
This, in a way, is what might be expected from this academically capable 
group. 

“More subjects were liked than disliked and more considered as valuable 
than of least value by these seniors 

“Science was best liked by both boys and girls, and social studies seemed 
to be considered the most boring of all subjects. 

“These seniors did their best work in the subjects they liked best, but 
they did not necessarily do the poorest work in the subjects boring to them. 

“Teaching methods were indicated as the main factor causing them to do 
either their best or poorest work in subjects. . 

When these seniors were asked to suggest changes or improvement they 
voted in order for the following: better and more advanced courses and 
departments, better and more equipment and facilities, better guidance and 
discipline, better and more varied teaching methods, special and separate 
classes for best students, enriched teaching materials, better and more teachers, 
better schedule, more individual attention, better student activity program 
and system, better school plants and surroundings, more emphasis on scholar- 
ship, more freedom to choose subjects, improved human relationship, smaller 
classes, acceleration and improved articulation, and better grading system. 

It can be seen from the above lists of items that these students were 
sensitive to the strong and weak points of their high schools and that they 
had some good ideas about changes they would like to see made. 

When one interprets all the responses of these students, one comes to the 
conclusion that while almost every high school meets some of the special 
needs of the academically able to some extent the high school whose seniors 
report that it is strong “across the board” is in a pretty small minority. For 
instance, the following practices and conditions were reported as existing 
ways of serving the needs of this academically able group. Some may be 
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considered as good; some, not so good. Some were reported more frequently 
than others, but each of them by a minority of schools 
1. Permitted to carry an extra subject. (In many schools, however, this 
practice was open to any but the poorest students.) 
2. Attended one or more special classes for able students which went 
“faster” than regular classes 
3. Attended regular classes but had special individual assignments pro- 
vided for most able. (Only a few reported this as a customary practice 
in their high schools.) 
4. Help in how to study well. (Most got only what all students got; 
most got little or no help.) 
5. Practice in evaluating own work. (Most did not get this experience.) 
6. Help in making educational decisions. (Most got some and from the 
school. ) 
7. Help in making future plans. (The family usually; then the school.) 

8. Met same graduation requirements as others. (Practically all.) 

9. Made accelerated progress. (Practically all made regular progress.) 

10. Participated in student life. (More than less able.) 

11. Contributed services to school. (Assisted teacher, librarian, or principal 

often routine duties.) 

12. Talents and interests school helped cultivate. (Public speaking, music, 

and journalism.) 

13. Talents and interests cultivated out of school. (Many worth-while ones 

that schools could help on.) 

14. Stimulus to success from high school. (Only about half say yes.) 

15. Stimulus to success out of high school. (Three quarters say yes.) 

16. Influence of marks, honor rolls, etc. on work. (Most say “some” or 

decidedly.”’) 

Most of these practices, conditions, and influences are desirable possibilities. 
If they or most of them were reported by the academically able students of 
any high school, one could assume that there these students’ special needs 
were being kept in mind. The returns from this study, however, are such that 
one concludes that in most representative high schools no really adequate 
program for being sure that these able students are really challenged is in 
operation. Too much depends on what one teacher or department is inclined 
to do. In part, it depends on what one student may ask for on his own 
initiative. The best situation would be revealed were there evidence of a well- 
planned and continuously operating program designed to identify these able 
youth, appraise their special interests and abilities, and then provide some 
special adaptations in their program. The picture presented by the reports 
from these academically able students does not reflect the existence of such 
a desirable situation in most high schools 

The reports from the selected (“un-representative’’) high schools when 
collated show that the following were the types of provisions reported by 
most of these selected schools. Some of these provisions for the academically 
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able are probably made by any typical high school. They are more or less 
common practices. The better high schools would be distinguished from the 
typical high schools by their more effective use of these practices as a means 
of improving the educational opportunity of their academically able students 
and by the presence in each high school of many of these practices 


1. Broad elective program in junior and senior years 
The program is not pinched in at the top so that all junior and senior 
students must take about the same subjects. A wide choice of electives 
is maintained in the academic fields. Some of these are provided 
because of the particular needs of this group and are open only to 
students of superior ability—calculus or creative writing, for example 

2. Accelerated progress 
Not early graduation but rapid progress through elementary levels to 
advanced courses. Mathematics and freshman and sophomore English 
are good examples. Thus time in the junior and senior years is opened 
up for elective courses 

3 Extra class en uvaged 
But not to the exclusion of student activities or health and physical 
education. One extra class seems to be the rule. In some schools 
this is a privilege restricted to able students; in others, it is not so 
restricted. 

4. Leadership in student life 
Participation of this group in student life is considered good for the 
school and good for them. The “book-worm” type is not encouraged 
to become more so 

5. Special reports, assignments, and projects 
Practiced to a degree in all schools. The differences between the better 
and the typical schools would probably be in how generally the 
practice is followed throughout the schools, how regularly able students 
are involved in such activity, and how appropriate the extra work is 
for the able student. In some schools these special projects are assigned ; 
in others they are voluntary and involve research of a college level 


Provisions Less Generally Mentioned: 
1. Selective grouping in courses 
Here we have two schools of thought. Some create such groups from 
the freshmen year up for all students. This, of course, creates a 
“superior” group, right from their start in high school. Others do 
not like this. Others do it in all subjects for juniors and seniors 
only, and some do it only as elective subjects tend to create special 
interest and ability groups. The “middle way’ would appear to call 
for random grouping in required subjects and selective grouping in 
elective academic offerings for juniors and seniors. High levels of 
achievement are required for admission into some of these courses and 
the standards of performance are such that only superior students in 
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the field can meet them. Advanced standing in college—sometimes 
without further examination—results. 


s] 


Planned programs for identification 
Obviously all schools identify the able students but some have well- 
planned and organized programs for doing so that reach back into 
the sending schools and build comprehensive cumulative records as 
guides for action in high school and after. Testing programs con- 
tribute. Grade-level and conferences of teachers single out students 
of specialized and all-around ability interests. Class teacher effort 
to identify and encourage the able is much depended upon in some 
schools. The guidance service is the center in others 
3. Faculty committee on the gifted 
Three schools reported they have or have had such a committee. Re- 
sults: better teacher understanding of need for adaptations for gifted, 
quicker recognition of gifted, improved guidance service, broadened 
program, better special assignments, efc. Department heads apparently 
serve as such a committee in some schools. A good faculty committee 
co-operating with guidance personnel helps keep a school sensitive to 
the problem. Upper Darby (Pennsylvania) developed a report, Guidance 
for our Gifted, as a result of a period of study by a faculty committee 
4. Out-of-school projects and activities 
Able students are encouraged to participate in community organizations 
and events—forums, public discussions, radio, and TV; also, to embark 
upon individual and small group projects involving study of and 
research work in the community. 
5. Special clubs open to most able 
Mostly departmental in nature but open only to advanced students. 
Some meet evenings at homes of members. Language clubs speaking 
only the foreign language. A seminar where one student presents a 
research study he has made for an evening's discussion. Creative 
writing groups. 


Some Interesting Practices not very general even in these selected schools. 
Advanced English course on “Great Issues.’" Use of community institutions 
and industry for scientific projects that cannot be done at school. Senior 
honors courses. College credit courses. Youth volunteer programs (com- 
munity service and affairs). Reading laboratory for good as well as poor 
readers (gets up to 40 per cent improvement for good). Good freshmen 
English “skip” to sophomore year at end of first semester. More integration 
of course work. Seminars in world civilization, American history, and Prob- 
lems of Democracy (students do summer reading to gain admission to semi- 
nars in fall). Research laboratory where some students can set up apparatus 
and leave it for a long time. Two-year sequence in creative writing. Two 
marks for able (the second in relation to his own ability). Senior “light’’ 
college courses using college texts. 
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Below are some comments that may help schools see the need for doing a 
better job with the talented student than they are now doing and help con- 
vince communities to support such an effort. 


1. The national interest as well as our own desire to provide appropriate 
educational opportunity for youth demand that no high school fail to uncover 
those with the highest ranges of capability in all socially useful areas 

2. Our best means of locating and educating the talented are our high 
schools which are so located that practically every youth is within range of 
at least one high school. 

3. Failure to meet this need may well result in rising dissatisfaction with 
the high school as the institution to be entrusted with the education of all youth 


4. Comprehensive high schools have a special obligation in this respect; 
otherwise, there may be a demand for the development of specialized types of 
schools designed for serving different types of talented youth. All things 
considered, the comprehensive high school is at once the most practical and 
the most socially desirable type; but it must not open the gate for criticism 
on account of losing sight of the talented. 

5. Schools should exhaust every effort to keep every youth in school until 
it is clearly established that the point of rapidly diminishing returns has 
been reached. 

Too great willingness to permit youth who do not “fit into” the usual 

high-school program runs the risk of losing some highly specialized talent. 

History and recent research shows that some exceptionally talented youth 

are among those who drop out of high school. 

6. Early identification of the talented is the first step toward providing 
them with an appropriate educational opportunity. 

This probably means that these students will first be identified in the 
elementary and/or junior high schools of a system. Presumably their 
education there will be affected by what is discovered about them. Adequate 
records that go with the student are implied. Co-ordination between the 
high school as the receiving school and the previously attended school is 
involved 

7. High-school guidance workers ought to feel a special responsibility for 
helping these students and their parents make sound educational plans 

There is no inference here that other students are to be neglected but 

rather that any tendency on the part of the school to assume that since 

these youth are able “they can easily look after themselves.” 

8. The upper years of the high school should provide a program that 
. is in keeping with (1) the breadth of their interests and (2) the level of 
their ability to achieve. 

The first of the requirements means that a restricted program in the 
upper years in a high school makes it hard to meet the needs of these 
students. Actually the program offerings should “fan out’’ at the top to 
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meet the developing interests of students. Economy that cuts out free 
electives in the upper years because such classes will be small complicates 
the problem of providing for talented youth. Perhaps ways of utilizing 
their ability to do independent self-study should be generally provided 

The second of these requirements is also easier where a good program 
of electives is offered especially if the higher elective courses are not “free” 
in the sense that anyone can enter them irrespective of the ability shown in 
previous courses in a given field. If a high school is large enough to permit 
closed electives open only to those who have done excellent work in the 
field, such high level courses should be offered. Where this is not possible 
the teacher of the ‘‘free’’ elective courses has the obligation of setting a 
high level of achievement for those in the course whose previous work 
shows that such a level is a reasonable requirement 


9. Work of college grade should be offered and accepted as such by col- 


leges 


This is not a new development as a few schools have had individual ar- 
rangements for this with certain colleges. But it should be a standard 
practice open to any school that will and can do it and should be acceptable 
for advance standing in any college. Regional associations should accredit 
good high schools to do work of college grade. Any high school and its 
talented student should be willing to meet any reasonable test asked for by 
the colleges to show that the achievement of these students was at or 
above the level of college freshmen enrolled in equivalent college-taught 
courses. This would prove that such advanced standing had been earned 
Where whole classes cannot be credited in a high school for this purpose, 
schools should again rely on the capacity of these students to carry on 
such study individually or in small self-operating groups with the school 
giving some help as needed. Extension and correspondence courses can 
serve here 

10. These students though fully able to surpass many of their fellows ‘‘on 
their own” still can profit by instruction in “how to study.” 


“How to study” is a catch-all phrase that needs better definition if such 
a program is to do these students any good. It means, for example, teaching 
them to read better. They are already good readers compared to the 
average of high-school students, but those of the talented who are the 
academically able can with a little instruction raise their reading sates 
and comprehension twenty-five or more per cent. High schools ought not 
say a talented youth is a “good reader’’ merely because he is better than 
the average. He is a really good reader only when he reads like the 
academically gifted read. This phrase also ought to mean for talented 
students that he knows “how to think.” His writing or his outline for 
a speech ought to show that he knows what it is to think logically, clearly, 
and coherently. Practice in doing and presenting orally his original and 


creative work and in studying and discussing the work and research of 
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others helps to build these skills and helps teachers to see if they are being 

developed. 

11. Participation in student affairs, in community activities outside of the 
school, and in social service activities should be provided. 

In many high schools the talented students are engaged in some of these 

types of activities. A check should be made (1) to restrain the over 

activeness of some and (2) to involve some who become so engrossed in 
their own personal individual work that they avoid participation. Some will 
be more challenged by participation in some community enterprises than 
those in the school. Adult community groups and institutions should make 

a place for some of these talents to be used in the community in general— 

not just in the school. Social service should be expected. The talents 

of these youth should be seen by them as ways in which they can make 

a contribution to the general welfare of the school, community, state, and 

nation, not just as something they are free to use for their own pleasure 

and/or profit. It is easy to assume that these boys and girls will turn out 
to be good citizens as most of them do, but has the school done its full 

Share in helping them become the best citizens such young people can 

become ? 

12. Marking systems should be refined and so administered that these 
students do not get the highest marks when they know they are not “half- 
trying.” 

In many schools some talented youth do get these highest marks while 
coasting along at a rate that keeps them up with the class but is far below 
their capacity. Then the school on the basis of these marks establishes 
“honor rolls,” scholastic awards, and scholarships which are picked off by 
these students who sometimes know very well that they get them without 
really having done their best. Schools thus encourage a “get by’ attitude 
of expecting things to come their way without extending themselves. The 
idea of a second optional mark which a teacher may give to indicate 
whether any student is working up his ability or not might help 

13. Some teachers in each faculty need to be especially competent to teach 
the talented. 

Teachers are more than teachers of these students: they are also their 

advisers and their inspiration. They need to be competent to guide the 

learning of such students beyond the customary high-school levels. Their 
needs cannot be met by the simple process of piling on longer assignments 

Qualitative differences in requirements are more important than quantitative 

ones. Teachers need to utilize methods of teaching that require high level 

discussion in seminar type situations, individual and group work on proj- 
ects and research, with freedom and responsibility for planning and carrying 
out the projects in their own way. Mastery of essential skills and informa- 
tion should be expected and can be secured in shorter periods of time. 

Principals have the responsibility of assigning major responsibility for teach- 

ing these students to teachers of unusual competence in such teaching. 
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“Good methods of study—how to take notes, how to develop good oral 
and written reports, how to use library resources, and how to make 
use of many learning facilities available to them in the high school, the 
community, and later in college should all be stressed. Plenty of oppor- 
tunity should be given students in class planning and in evaluating their 
own individual and group work, thus developing abilities in organization 
and in working with others. Community participation in forums, inter- 
views, radio and television presentations, and committee work with adults 
facing community problems should be provided and encouraged 

Teachers with the broadest experiences, well-rounded knowledge, 
excellent teaching ability, inspiring personality, high intelligence, and 
interest in and understanding of gifted youth are needed. Every gifted 
youth needs one or more such teachers encouraging him to the highest 
levels of performance of which he is capable. To equip a teacher 
adequately for suc a responsibility, teacher training institutions should 
offer and require as many courses preparing for the teaching of the gifted 
as some now do for the teaching of “the slow learner.” A_ special 
certificate or diploma might well be issued by teachers colleges as a way of 
encouraging teachers to prepare for the teaching of the gifted 

14. Though the responsibility for the talented student may fall on a few 
teachers who are specially competent, yet the whole school faculty should 
be sensitive to the needs of this group and to the problems involved 
In the first place a public high school is controlled more or less by the 
feeling of the community on problems of education. The school-community 
needs to learn from the school how important it is to do a good piece 
of work with their talented youngsters. The whole high-school faculty 
should be able to explain such a program, to promote it, and to defend 
it when necessary. To this end the idea which a few schools have used of 
having a faculty committee on talented youth which perhaps develops a 
guide-book dealing with the problem is a good one. The work of this 
committee can help educate the whole faculty and parents as well 
In the second place many of the methods of teaching talented youth are 
really the best ones for all youth which in the case of able youth need 
to be raised to the highest level. If the approach made to “talented 
youth” is a broad one—if the tendency to think only in terms of the 
academically able is resisted, then what is learned about teaching them 
has wide application throughout the school, and teaching in all classes 
can be improved by studying and discussing how it should be done for 





talented youth 

15. Talented students can learn even better if they have the responsibility 
of helping (teaching) others in the field of their talent 

Some schools evidently let talented students “‘assist’’ the teacher. Some 

times this assistance is of a rather routine nature. The point being made 

here is that able students have really learned if they can help a less able 

one to understand or to perform better. Teaching in itself is a learning 
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experience for them. They learn not only the subject or skill itself better 
but they also learn how to explain clearly and logically, how to help 
another, and, we hope, that it is a good thing to want to help others. One 
of the potential advantages of heterogeneous groups is that it throws able 
students into contact with the less able and, if the teacher utilizes the 
opportunity presented, he regards participation in helping others learn as 
part of the able or talented youth’s assignments in that course. 

16. High-school libraries, shops, laboratories, and studios should be open 
practically all year around. 

Many high schools now operate summer schools where a student may 
make up or earn an extra credit. This may be good but it does not go 
far enough. The physical resources of every school should be available 
to talented youth during the summer as a place to carry on independent 
self-directed study and activity with only as much teacher-supervision as 
the student asked for. The idea of the ‘national music-camp” open to talented 
high-school musicians should also be adapted and adopted. For example, 
a group of neighboring high schools could each arrange to offer (in addition 
to their usual summer schools) one type of opportunity open only to 
talented youth in the field drawn all the participating high schools. There 
would thus be a local ‘“‘day-camp” situation in each high school in which 
the talented in instrumental and vocal music, fine art, physical and biological 
science, citizenship, applied art, applied science, dance, creative writing, 
drama, mathematics, and any of the foreign languages could work with 
similarly talented students from other high schools under the supervision 
of one of the best high-school teachers in any of these high schools in 
each of the above areas. Talented youth ought not to have to go to the 
expense of attending a private ‘‘summer-camp” to get a chance for special 
study in his field of unusual ability. 

17. High schools and teacher education institutions need to develop co- 
operative research projects centering about the problems of teaching the 
talented in comprehensive high schools. 

While we have some basic studies of the gifted and how they learn, we 
need more which involve study and report on the actual results of how 
planned programs of discovering and educating the talented in existing 
comprehensive high schools are working out. Such studies would help high 
schools in learning how to do a better job and would help the teacher 
education institutions in their task of preparing a better supply of teachers 
who as a part of their pre-service education had studied and worked on the 
problem of educating talented youth. 

Is this the appropriate time for this Association to consider joining with 
. other interested professional and lay groups in a five-or ten-year nation-wide 
effort to (1) stress the importance of developing to the full the talents of 
all our youth; (2) urge high schools and their communities fully to assume 
this responsibility; (3) discover through evaluation and research what are 
the best methods and practices of discovering and teaching such youth; (4) 
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encourage high-school teacher education institutions better to prepare teachers 
for training the talented; and (5) assist state departmerits of education, 
colleges, and high schools adapt their programs so that the nation gets 
as one result of the education of all youth in comprehensive high 
schools the advantage of the full development of all the great variety of 
useful talents and abilities possessed by our youth? 


Aunual Banguet 


Saturday, February 20, 6:30 P.M 


MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 


Theme: EDUCATING YOUTH FOR FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 


Presiding: Joseph C. McLain, Principal, Mamaroneck Senior High School, 
Mamaroneck, New York; President, National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals 


Toastmaster: Matthew P. Gaffney, Superintendent, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois 


Invocation by The Very Reverend Edmund Goebel, Superintendent of Catholic 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


In addition to the person presiding, the toastmaster, and the person 
giving the invocation, the following guests and speakers were seated at the 
head table: Dr. Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D. C.; Taisik Synn, Principal, 
Keisung High School, Taegu, Korea (attending Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh, for one year—fellowship under Presbyterian 
Foreign Mission Board); Dr. Carlo Predome, Superintendent of Education, 
Cuneo, Italy (fellowship under International Teacher Exchange Program); 
R. L. Liebenberg, Supervisor of Secondary Schools, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin, and wife; Dr. James D. Logsdon, 
Principal, Shorewood High School, Shorewood, Wisconsin (President, Wis- 
consin Association of Secondary-School Principals and Chairman, Milwaukee 
Convention Committee); Dr. Harold S. Vincent, Superintendent of Schools, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and wife; Mrs. Joseph C. McLain; William A. Early, 
Superintendent, Savannah and Chatham County Schools, Savannah, Georgia 
(President, National Education Association; The Honorable Thruston B. Mor 
ton, Acting Deputy Under Secretary for Administration in the D« partment of 
State, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, Providence, Rhode Island 
(President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers); Dr. Samuel M 
Brownell, Un'ted States Commissioner of Education, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, Dean, School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; Miss Olga E. Schlueter, 
Principal, Girls’ Trades and Technical High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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(Chairman, Convention Reception Committee); Oliver Barnett, Headmaster, 
Claremont Secondary School, Nottingham, England (President, National Union 
of Teachers of England and Wales); Miss Lamia Ozsoy, Principal, Girls’ 
High School, Ankara, Turkey; Karim Fatemi, Educational position that cor- 
responds to our State Commissioner of Education, Isfahan, Iran; and W. D. T. 
Atkinson, Principal, Glebe Collegiate Institute, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

A number of Indian dances were given by the students of the Elgin High 
School, Elgin, Illinois, R. S. Cartwright, Principal, under the direction of 
Carl Parlasca. The group is known as the “Big Timber’ and ‘“Kwo-ne-She"”’ 
Indian Dancers. 


Addresses: 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY IN TODAY'S WORLD 
THRUSTON B. MORTON 


; you, Dr. Elicker. It is a privilege to be here. There was a time 
in my life when a summons to appear before “the principal” did not strike 
me exactly in that light; but my attitude, I assure you, has changed. Tonight 
I find facing not one but many principals not only a privilege but also a 
pleasure. 

When Dr. Elicker asked me to be present this evening, he said that it 
was the desire of your group to know more about the policies of the 
Department of State “so that they can give every possible co-operation to 
you and to the officials of our Government.’ That was an invitation I could 
not refuse. We, the officials of your Government, need your co-operation. The 
success of the policies we are pursuing depends upon the support given us by 
the American people. We cannot expect support, however, unless those 
policies are understood. In a democracy we see support without understanding 
as worthless. The two must go together. 

From this group, understanding can be taken for granted. But you can 
be of inestimable service to us—and to your country—if you would spread 
that understanding, especially at this time. I say “at this time’’ because 
today the foreign policies of our country are undergoing certain changes 
They are, to use a phrase employed by Secretary Dulles, being given a 
“new look.’ It is important that these changes be understood. Perhaps 
“change” isn't exactly the right word. This “new look’’ is, rather, a develop- 
ment—an evolution. There have been developments in the world situation 
and we are adjusting to them. 

The basic objective of our policies, of course, remains the same. It is, 
as it has always been throughout our history, the security and welfare of 
‘the people of the United States. The promotion of that objective is the 
duty of all Government departments and of all Government officials. It is 


The Honorable Thruston B. Morton is Acting Deputy Under Scecretary for Adminis 
tration in the Department of State, Washington, D. ¢ 
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the duty of all Americans. Consistently, over the years, the attainment of 
that objective has called, from time to time, for a re-examination of our 
policies and the programs designed to put them into effect. Both have had 
to be adjusted continually to meet changing conditions 

The “new look” given U. S. foreign policies today tailors them to meet 
conditions as they are today. By and large, these new policies have been 
made possible by those that have preceded them. The world situation that 
we face today is the result of what steps we have taken in the past. 

Let me mention a few such steps briefly: (1) aid to Greece and Turkey 
which checked the Communist drive to the Mediterranean; (2) the European 
Recovery Program which put our friends and allies of Western Europe back 
on their feet after World War II; (3) the buildup of free world defenses 
under NATO and the other defense programs; and (4) the action taken in 
Korea. 

The importance of these policies can be best estimated if we try to picture 
where we, and the world, would be today had they not been adopted; if, 
in other words, Greece and Turkey had been permitted to slip behind the 
Iron Curtain, lost to the free world, and added to slave world strength; 
if the free nations of Europe had been left to flounder unaided in the 
political and economic morass that followed World War II; if we had 
permitted our own, and free world, military strength to deteriorate further 
until we had been helpless before the massed might of the Communists; 
if the aggression against Korea had gone unchecked 

None of these things happened. We took steps to prevent them, and 
the policies and programs we adopted worked. The overall danger that in- 
voked those policies, however, remains today unchanged. The threat of 
Soviet imperialism is still the grim menace that it has been since the end 
of World War II. And, as far as we can see, there is no early prospect 
of change. The problem confronting us now is handling this danger on a 
long-term basis. That problem calls for readjustments in our policies. It calls 
for new programs to fit those policies. This “new look’’ is the answer. In 
the long pull ahead two “musts” stand out clearly: We must maintain 
and cement the unity of the free world; and we must maintain and conserve 
the strength of that world. 

Make no mistake about this: The only security for free men today and 
for the foreseeable future lies in the unity and strength of the free world 
Together we can meet and overcome this danger. Alone any one of us 
would have a tough time resisting the combined resources and strength of 
the Soviet Union and its satellites 

There are no satellites in the free world. We are equals. To maintain 
and conserve the unity of the free world, we have to keep firmly in mind 
that our unity is based on a free partnership. We, the United States, to be 
sure, are the strongest of the partners. But that gives us no special rights in the 
partnership. It does, however, give us responsibilities. We must make very 


certain to differentiate between those two words. 
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This strength of ours is, in a fashion, one of our weaknesses. It is only 
human to resent the big fellow, the fortunate one, the man who seems to have 
everything while you have so little. The big fellow has his temptations, too. 
Impatience is one of them. It is only too easy to be impatient when one sees 
something that needs desperately to be done and it looks as though one’s partner 
didn’t fully realize the urgency of the situation. 

Our partners in the free world coalition are human—we are human. The 
Soviets seek to play upon our weaknesses. They seek to use them to create 
dissension among us. The Soviets are only too well aware of the importance 
to us and the danger to them of the unity of the free world. Today the 
primary objective of all Communist strategy is to divide that world. It is 
motivation of many of their policies. Every word that comes out of Moscow 
is designed to contribute to that end. Mr. Molotov went to Berlin with that 
end in view. Every plan he advanced in Berlin had that one unchanging 
objective. 

The French are unhappy over the situation in Indochina. Molotov inti- 
mated that could be settled. The Europeans need an outlet for their goods. 
He suggested that more than a billion dollars’ worth of trade is waiting 
them in the Communist area. All of the nations find the defense program 
a burden. He told them that peace under the Soviets would take care of that. 
Constantly he reminded them that the United States is not Europe. There 
is a mo more convinced advocate of isolationism for the USA than Mr 
Molotov. As one columnist remarked, he introduced throughout his re- 
marks in Berlin an under-current of “we Europeans’ that very cleverly ex- 
cluded the United States. 

The Communists are well aware that their greatest mistake to date was 
in arousing the fears that cemented the free world. They are doing 
everything in their power to correct that mistake. The Berlin Conference 
was a very interesting performance from that angle. The Berlin Conference, 
which just closed, was the most recent demonstration of these tactics. A 
similar show, however, is on the road throughout the free world. ‘Divide 
and conquer” is old totalitarian strategy. The Communists hope to put it to 
work for them. 

And, of course, there are differences in the free world. The very fact 
that we are free means that we will differ. We do not seek the uniformity 
possible only under totalitarianism. It is all important to our security, however, 
that these differences be resolved in amity. We have made that a primary ob- 
jective in our relations with our friends and allies of the free world. 

One of Mr. Molotov's chief targets in Berlin was the European Defense 
Community, EDC. He took pot-shots wherever he could at NATO, but 
EDC, not yet functioning, came in for the major share of his attention. 
We, of course, are very concerned over EDC. As Secretary Dulles said 
recently: “Until the goals of EDC are achieved, NATO, and indeed, future 


peace are in jeopardy.” 
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As NATO's former head and now President of the United States, General 
Eisenhower has made it clear that there can be no long-term assurance of 
security and vitality for Europe, and therefore the western world including 
the United States, unless the disunity between France and Germany is 
ended for all times 

Actually, of course, EDC is a European idea. It was suggested originally, 
in fact, by France. It is not new. European thinkers have proposed it, in 
some form or another, for centuries. Dante’s “De Monarchia’’ is one such 
plan that comes to mind. We, of the United States, have always favored it 
William Penn developed the idea in his “Essay Toward the Present and 
Future Peace of Europe.'’ Washington is quoted as saying “Some day Europe 
will . . . form a United States of Europe.” 

Certainly, the Europeans in the last decade have gone a long way toward 
reaching unity. We feel that EDC is the next stop. The majority of their 
leaders agree with us. But we cannot impose EDC on Europe. It must come 
through their own volition. We can hope. We can encourage. But we can 
do very little else. 

Mr. Molotov, to be sure, has a plan of unity for Europe—unity under the 
Soviets with the United States nicely isolated in its own hemisphere until 
they get around to taking care of us. 

I have spoken of Europe. Neither the Soviets nor the USA are forgetting, 
however, the vast areas lying outside the Atlantic Community. Even South 
and Central America, united as we are on most issues, have received Communist 
attention. Again the tactics are the same. They play upon unrest. They 
ferment dissension. They would create a cleavage between the Americans, 
North and South 

Asia, the Middle East, and Africa with their vast resources of manpower 
and materials are rich prizes in the Soviet campaign. To divide and separate 
the several states, to create antagonism that would divide and separate them 
from the United States, is a “‘must’’ on the Soviet program 

They must not succeed. But it will take statesmanship of a high order 
to reconcile the differences here. Israel and the Arab states, India and 
Pakistan, Egypt and the UK, France and Morocco—our role must be that of 
impartial friendship. We dare not “‘take sides.’’ 

We have made one point abundantly clear in our new policies. There is 
no room in the “new look’’ for the further aggression in Korea. If the 
Communists renew their aggressive tactics there, the response will not 
necessarily be confined to Korea. With that policy our friends of the free 
world are fully in accord. In a joint statement issued at the time of the 
Korean armistice, the sixteen UN members with military forces in the Korean 
action said very plainly that a breach of the armistice “would be so grave 
that, in all probability, it would not be possible to confine hostilities within 
the frontiers of Korea 


That same policy applies to Indochina. In a recent speech Mr. Dulles made 
this very definite statement: “I have said, in relation to Indochina, that, if 
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there were open Red Chinese Army aggression there that would have grave 
consequences which might not be confined to Indochina.” 

The free world cannot afford another blood-letting such as Korea. This 
is not sabre-rattling. It is a very clear, thoughtfully considered policy. We 
mean it. And we want to make certain that the Communists know—well in 
advance—what our intentions are if they elect to launch another agression 
This new US foreign policy ties directly into our domestic policies in that 
it is designed to maintain and conserve our own strength. We are rich. But 
our riches are not inexhaustible. Our past policies were expensive. They 
were emergency measures, and in emergencies one does not stop to count the 
cost. However, now that our defenses are approaching a reasonable degree 
of security and we are settling to the long pull, it is another matter. We do 
not propose to permit ourselves to be driven into practical bankruptcy by the 
Communists. 

The Soviets talk a lot about their planning for ‘an entire historical era.’ 
We must prepare for the same 

We do not propose, I hasten to assure you, to weaken ourselves militarily 
just to save money. We will not, in fact, be forced to take such a dangerous 
step. In the past six years we have gathered tremendous strength. There is, 
for example, NATO. Other treaties of mutual assistance bind the free 
nations. Strategic airpower has been given tremendouus impetus. Thanks 
to the strength—a new emphasis upon our capacity to retaliate—we can now 
depend upon a steady degree of defense for our country and the free world 

We have the strength now and, together with the priority in our defense 
planning on a mobile strategic reserve, we can, to quote Secretary Dulles, 
“deter such aggression as would mean general war We do not need 
self imposed policies which sap our strength.” 

The US proposed the concept of the long haul at the April meeting of 
the NATO Council. It won general acceptance. Our allies, too, are deeply 
aware of the need to conserve resources and strength. No more than we, 
they do not want to be forced into “practical bankruptcy” and thus give the 
Communists victory by default 

Our own domestic policies, of course, gear into the “new look” given 
our foreign policies. We are taking steps not only to conserve our strength 
but also to build it. Under the able and aggressive leadership of your own 
Senator Wiley, working for and with the President, we have, for example, 
launched the St. Lawrence seaway project. As a security measure, if nothing 
else, that project will be of great worth 

The new collective security concept has reduced non-productive expenses 
of our allies to a point where we are now able to cut down safely economic 
foreign aid. Trade, broader markets, and a new flow of investments are the 
substitutes we hope to offer. Such a program was recommended in the 
recent report of the Randall Commission, now being translated into legisla- 
tion which the President will submit to Congress 
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We do not propose cutting off economic aid entirely. Broadly speaking, 
however, hereafter, it will be limited to areas where it is clearly needed for 
military strength. Technical aid is being continued. We propose to share 
our “know-how” with our friends of the free world helping them build 
strength through economic improvement. 

Our support of the United Nations remains constant. The UN is, as 
President Eisenhower has said, still man’s best organized hope to substitute 
the conference table for the battlefield. And at that conference table the 
United States will always be the first to arrive and the last to leave as long 
as one dim hope of peaceful settlement remains. 

I am, as perhaps you know, a former member of Congress. As such I 
think I can, perhaps, appreciate better than most what President Eisenhower's 
determination to co-operate with Congress in the formulation of his policies 
has meant. As a member, now, of the executive branch of the Government 
I can see, too, how difficult it is at times to make the contact. But it is being 
done. I have, for example, spoken of the co-operative efforts of the President 
and Senator Wiley to put across the St. Lawrence seaway project. Other 
Presidents have been interested in this project. Other Congresses have con- 
sidered the proposal. I heard it discussed and debated, off and on, throughout 
my six years in Congress and it was a veteran when I arrived 

Teamwork between the ‘Hill’ and the White House did it. The project 
has now passed the Senate and has been favorably reported by the House 
Committee. I anticipate prompt and favorable action by the House. I had 
a personal experience with this teamwork last summer. Congress was in 
recess. There was an emergency. Something had to be done. The President 
had the legal authority to act, but he wanted more than that. So he sent 
us, his lieutenants, out. Harold Stassen, as I remember, went North. I 
went South. Others scattered to the East and West. We rounded up the 
Congressional leaders and explained what the President wanted to do. In 
36 hours we had won not only their consent but also their approval. There 
were no arguments when Congress reconvened as to the wisdom of the step 
taken. 

The foreign policies adopted under the “new look’ have been and are 
being discussed with Congressional leaders. They are being, and will be 
debated, 5n the floor of both the Senate and House. Secretary Dulles, himself, 
will make three appearances early next week before Congressional groups 
to discuss the new policies. And that is the way we want it. This is an 
American policy. It must have America’s support 


These are our policies in ‘today’s world"—to quote from the title of his 
speech. They are fitted to the demands of today. They are building, however, 
the foundation of tomorrow, the tomorrow we all want of permanent peace and 
increasing prosperity. All of us will share in the benefits of that tomorrow. In the 
United States all of us want a part in its construction. You can do your part 
if you give us your help in explaining new policies, the causes that have 
brought them into being, and. the objectives they seek to attain 
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It will not be possible, of course, to ““blue-print’’ each exact step to be taken 
under the new policies. Actually, one of the important features of the 
policy is that it is not rigid. Its greatest strength is its flexibility. Nor do 
I think you would wish to see publicized such a “blue-print,” conceding 
that one existed. I can imagine no greater service to the Soviets. They, 
indeed, would like to know exactly what is planned under every possible 
situation. But the over-all strategy has been announced. You can help in 
seeing that it is given wide publicity. We, the officials of your Government, 


ask your co-operation in the task 


Vesper Seruice 
Sunday, February 21, 3:00 P.M 


MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 


Presiding: R. B. Norman, Principal, Amarillo Senior High School, Amarillo, 
Texas; Member, Executive Committee, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals 

Music by the A Cappella Choir of Oshkosh High School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin; 
Frederick Leist, Director; ]. H. Evans, Principal. 

Scripture Reading and Prayer by Dr. Andrew Gladstone Finnie, Pastor of 
Immanual Presbyterian Church, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Address: 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES IN THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


CLARK G. KUEBLER 
No copy of this address was available for publication in these Proceedings. 


Benediction by Rabbi Herbert Friedman, Temple Emanu-Ei B'ne Jeshurun, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
November 7-13, 1954 


General Theme 
Good Schools Are YOUR Responsibility 
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Sunday, February 21, 4:00 P.M 


CRYSTAL BALLROOM, HOTEL SCHROEDER 


Chairman: Olga E. Schlueter, Principal, Girls’ Trades and Technical High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The reception held in the Crystal Ballroom of the Hotel Schroeder was 
attended by more than 1,500 secondary-school administrators. Hosts for the 


Occasion were: 


The National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
The Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals 
The Milwaukee High-School Principals’ Association 

The Milwaukee Junior High-School Principals’ Association 


Refreshments and coffee were served to the guests by the hosts. Back- 
ground music was provided by the String Ensemble of Mercy High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Patricia Wojcik, Student Conductor; Sister Mary Ven- 
ardine, R.S.M., Directress; Sister Mary Antonine, R.S.M., Principal 


Sunday, February 21, 8:00 P.M 
MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 


Presiding: George E. Shattuck, Principal, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, 
Connecticut; Member, Executive Committee, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 


Student Program: An Evening of Musi 


The music department of the Racine Public Schools provided a highly 
trained group of several hundred students, including choral, instrumental, and 
specialty musical numbers from the junior and senior high schools of Racine, 
Wisconsin, under the direction of Frederick Schulte, Supervisor of Music 


Gary Tostrud of the Henry Mitchell Junior High School was general chair- 
man, assisted by Glenn A. Daane, Franklin Junior High School; Rath L 
Marten, Henry Mitchell Junior High School; Evert A. Norgard, Washington 
Junior High School; and William P. Stephens, McKinley Junior High School. 
Various instrumental and choral numbers were presented. Serving as con- 
ductors were: R. Leon Fosha, Washington Park Senior High School; Ralph 
Houghton, William Horlick Senior High School, John C. Hubbard, William 
Horlick Senior High School; Kathleen Kennedy, McKinley Junior High School; 
Ethelyn Kirsch, Franklin Junior High School; and Henrietta Welch, Washing- 
ton Junior High School. Students from the following schools formed the 
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music groups: Washington Park Senior High School, John Prasch, Principal; 
William Horlick Senior High School, Werner S. Smith, Principal; Franklin 
Junior High School, Francis B. Nemacheck, Principal; McKinley Junior High 
School, Edward J]. McCarr, Principal; Henry Mitchell Junior High School, 
Gwenald L. Ritter, Principal; and Washington Junior High School, Harold 
R. Mills, Principal. 


The following program was presented 


PROGRAM 
The Nation's Prayer (Panis Angelicus).... Cesar Franck 
Festival Chorus 
Accompanist—Washington Park Orchestra 
CONDUCTED BY FREDERICK SCHULTE 


The Green Cathedral akeeiinaadeneda ..Habn 
Lift Thine Eyes, from ‘‘Elijah’ - ig ..Mendelssobn 
Loch Lomond .. , idle we awe waa ees Arr. by Waring 


Franklin Junior High School Allegro Girls Chorus 
CONDUCTED BY ETHELYN KIRSCH 


Overture—The King’s Highway .................... .... «Merle Isaac 
Pizzicato Caprice (String Orchestra) ............ wd wise .. Barnard 
Excerpt from the First Movement 

of the Fifth Symphony ..................: ... -Beethoven-Herfurth 


Washington Junior High School Orchestra 
CONDUCTED BY HENRIETTA WELCH 


O Morning Star! How Fair and Bright ae ee eeeet iconeaoe eae 
Agnus Dei (Lamb of God) Kallinikof 
The Lord Bless You and Keep You... . .Lutkin 


McKinley Junior High School A | Cappelli Choir 
CONDUCTED BY KATHLEEN KENNEDY 


Violin Solo with String Orchestra— 


Concerto in A Minor, Op. 3 tok .. see Vivaldi 
Judy Draves Soloist 
Slavonic Rhapsody, Op. 269, No. 2 Friedemann 


Washington Park Senior High School Orchestra 
CONDUCTED BY LEON FOSHA 


Clair de Lune TTTTTTTTT eT 
Girls Lorelei 


Goin’ Home Train, from ‘Call Me Mister’’ .. : Rome 
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There Is Nothin’ Like A Dame, 
from “South Pacific” ; ; Rod gers 
Boys Glee Club 
Both Groups from the William Horlick Senior High School 
CONDUCTED BY JOHN C. HUBBARD 
Regeneration—From the Cycle, 

“Celestial Spring” F. Melius Christiansen 
Negro Spiritual Lullaby ..... ... Arr. by Robert Shaw 
German —. Praise To The —_ (1668) Neander 

Washington Park Senior High School A Cappella Choir 
CONDUCTED BY EILEF T. SAETVEIT 


A Westchester Overture ee ...Grundman 
Dark Eyes .. Arr. by Lang 
March of the Steel Men ......Belsterling-Alford 


William He which Se nior » High School Band 
CONDUCTED BY RALPH HOUGHTON 


Finale—New Musical Setting of 
Samuel Francis Smith's, “America Donald Moore 
Festival Chorus 
Accompanist—William Horlick Band 
CONDUCTED BY FREDERICK SCHULTE 


Monday, February 22, 9:30 A.M 
MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 


Presiding: James E. Blue, Principal, West Senior High School, Rockford, 
Illinois; First Vice President, National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals 

Invocation by The Reverend A. A. Zinck, Pastor of Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of the Redeemer, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Music by the A Cappella Choir of Central High School, West Allis, Wis 
consin; Robert M. Fox, Director; John ]. Gach, Principal. 


Addresses: 
THE CORNERSTONE OF EDUCATION 
NOVICE G. FAWCETT 
I've heard it said the world’s a dismal place 
But I know better 
for I have seen the dawn, and walked in the 
splendor of a morning's sun blinked at the brilliance 
ot the dew, and beheld the gold and crimson 
of an autumn landscape 


N. G. Fawcett is Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio 
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Ive heard it said tl world sad 
I can't agree 


for I have heard the cheerful songs 


of feathered masters heard the low laughter 
f the leaves, and the everlasting chuckl 
f a mountain brook 

I've heard it said the world’s a musty, sordid thing 


tor I have seen the rain watched it bathe 
he earth, the very air and I have seen the sky, 
ewly scrubbed and sp tless, blue from end to end 


and I've watched the Winter's snow drape tree and bush, 

to look like Nature's freshly laundered linen hung to dry 

I've even heard it said the world is evil 

But tl 

for I have known its people watched them die 

to save a freedom, bleed to save a life spend of 
themselves 


ey are wrong 


to stem disaster, of their wealth to ease distress 
and 

I have watched them live, love, and labor watched 
them 


»e, dream, and pray, side by side 


rd them say these things 


I have | ( 
But I would disagree 


because, for every shadow, I have seen a hundred rays 


f light for every plaintive note, I've heard a 
symphony of joy for every pennyweight of bad, I have 
found a ton of good good in Nature, in People, in the World 


And I'm thankful I belong. 


- simple faith of man expressed in this soliloquy has served for me as 
a point of departure as I attempt to bring into clear focus the most fundamental 
yet most misunderstood concept in public education. In substance several of 
our contemporaries contend that America today seems to be hunting for 
a scapegoat upon which to fasten the responsibility for much of our current 
difficulty. Current publications thrive on stories of greed, crime, and violence. 
The TV and movie screen flaunt before the eyes of boys and girls a world 
of evil made up of crime syndicates, drug addiction among the youth in our 
cities, and other signs of moral and spiritual poverty of large numbers of 
our youth and adult population. 

An apathetic attitude is evidenced by far too many of our citizens. These 
powerful forces in our environment are even reflected in the attitudes of 
people at work. Witness the example of the young mother examining a 
toy in a department store who, with a doubtful tone in her voice, inquired 
of the clerk, “Isn't this toy rather complicated for a small child?’’ The clerk 
replied, “It's an educational toy, madam. It’s designed to adjust a child 
to live in the world of today. Any way he puts it together, it's wrong.’ 


tA Soliloquy The Furrow, John Deere and Co., Moline, Ml. 
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We would agree that the family is the basic unit in our society; but today 
the stability of the family has been shaken by widespread se paration, divorce, 
and, in some cases, military service. There is too much evidence of materialis- 
tic standards of success. The musical slogans of the advertisers (repetitious, 
as they are) are becoming a part of the two-year-old television viewer's first 
verbal responses to his environment 

While history records the fact that men have battled evil throughout the 
ages, we are more conscious of the ultimate dangers at a time when the 
democracy and Christianity we have fought and died to protect are being 
challenged by materialistic philosophies which threaten the moral principles 
basic to both. We have been living in the aftermath of two world wars, 
separated by a devastating depression, during which time our moral and 
spiritual values have reinforced our ability to cope with the recent struggle 
against fascism and the current struggle with communism 

Under this given set of conditions in which we find ourselves, the tensions 
mount, life's problems grow more complex, and we flounder in our search for 
the values which will set us right and which will bring peace in the minds 
of men. Our critics rebuke school systems of the country for having failed 
to produce a generation of moral citizens. Educators usually claim that the 
source of this problem lies in the home, where too many parents fail to 
recognize a responsibility which rightfully belongs to them. The school and 
the home, in turn, accuse organized religion for failing to accomplish what 
neither has done too creditably. And the churchmen argue that they cannot 
succeed with a voluntary attendance program where others under more 
favorable conditions have failed 

For a number of years I have watched these clouds of trouble blow in 
from the horizon—clouds which, like tornadoes at times, strike a narrow 
path of destruction in the growing and fruitful fields of humanity. I have 
listened to the stories about the ‘Godless’ schools, heard accusations that 
embryonic teachers are taught that they must educate for democracy as if it 
were an end in itself, and I have held my tongue when adults in the 
reflective years of their lives state that an emphasis on character education 
disappeared from our schools with the passing of the McGuftey readers. 
These moments of mental tortue brought me to a decision more than a year 
ago to search the literature on moral and spiritual values and attempt to 
define, in the light of my research, the responsibility of the public school 


in this controversial and misunderstood area in education 


Instead of believing we are in an age of peril, there is more evidence to 
support a belief that we are in an age of opportunity; but opportunity is a 
concept of mind, not of matter. An old Chinese proverb gave evidence of 
this fact long before any of us considered this problem: 

If there be righteousness in the art 
} 


there will be beauty in the character 


It there be beauty in the char 


the be hart 
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If there be harmony in the home, 
there will be order in the nation 
If there be order in the nation, 
there will be peace in the world 


I am convinced beyond doubt that the school systems of the country came 
into being in the minds of the founders of this republic as integral and 
necessary instruments to guarantee the perpetuation of a Christian nation. 
John Comenius, as early as the seventeenth century, stated that without men 
of integrity no democracy would long remain safe. As an educator he 
thought that strong religious beliefs should be the core of the curriculum 
This point of view is not foreign to you as educators. The American doctrine 
of separation of church and state rests upon a sincere respect for the church 
and not upon disregard for religion. 

When Thomas Jefferson penned the Declaration of Independence, God 
was invoked in the closing lines of the document and all representatives 
signed. During the convention, called to write the Constitution, Benjamin 
Franklin asked that the sessions be opened with prayer. Said the wise old 
statesman, “I have lived, sir, a long time, and the longer I live the more 
convincing proofs I see of this truth: that God governs in the affairs of 
men.” And Washington, when the Constitution was adopted, said, “The 
event is in the hand of God.” James Madison, when he presented his 
arguments for separation of church and state, contended that “before any 
man can be considered as a member of Civil Society, he must be considered 
as a subject of the Governor of the Universe 

These and countless other illustrations indicate that the minds of those 
who conceived this country as a democracy recognized the importance of 
religion as a cornerstone in its structure. One of the basic problems arising from 
a social structure growing increasingly complex is a lost or forgotten or dis- 
torted knowledge of the real meaning of democracy. 

Democracy is a way of life—not a form of government. The founders of this 
country conceived democracy as a way of life in a republic which would 
provide an atmosphere in which individual and group morality would pre- 
vail. Inside this moral atmosphere which controls our behavior was, and is, 
individual freedom to religious belief. This moral superiority evolves from 
the people's deep convictions of what others expect, permit, accept, and 
require. Deviation from this pattern of behavior results frequently in the 
violator’s exclusion from social intercourse 

The important part of the public school in this way of life becomes clear 
at this point, for the basic function of education is to provide an atmosphere 
in which morality can prevail. As educators, however, we have talked so 
much about education for democracy that some critics have said, “You are 
teaching democracy as an end in itself—as a religion, if you please.” 

Behind the iron curtain, we are told that communism has become the 
religion of the people, and the end is found in materialistic values. The 
individual is significant only as he can contribute to the welfare of the state 
His life is one of conformity. 
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In America the government is the people and serves only to protect the 
freedom, the rights, and the responsibilities of every moral citizen. The people 
through representative government maintain schools with the expressed pur- 
pose of retaining this atmosphere called democracy in which morality can 
prevail. Therefore, we must be aware of the danger of organized religious 
minorities taking priority over the moral claims of all the people. Hence, 
while the school does not teach religion, it does have an inherent responsibility 
to create an atmosphere from which religion will grow 

To say that the public schools are “Godless” seetns to me to be an admission 
of ignorance. The very fabric of a school curriculum is a broad code of 
moral principles by which people live and which are common to all true 
religious sects. While it is true that the public schools do not include in the 
curriculum any theological creeds or sectarian beliefs, they do, nevertheless, 
encourage the inclusion of learning experiences which emphasize a profound 
respect for each other's freedom and dignity and an impassioned devotion to 
our rich, cultural heritage 

I believe with N. W. Lovely that “In our public schools we have taught 
every ethical concept that is included in any of the religions of America today. 
We have taught faithfulness and loyalty, fair play and generosity, kindliness, 
respect for intelligence, and aspiration after high cultural sensitivity. We 
have introduced children to fine literature and fine music, to a great and 
comprehensive historical vision of human progress and human hope. We 
have given them a picture of a community where men can work in spite of 
differences in language and in spite of sectarian vocabulary.” * 

By example and by precept, what we teach means: “Be loyal to your 
church, whatever it is, and discover in that church the values and the power 
and the inspiration by which you as an individual, or you through your 
church, can contribute to the larger and broader culture which we are trying 
to build for all mankind.” 3 

And we are progressing in spite of the accusations of our critics. When 
the first amendment was placed in our Constitution, twenty per cent of our 
population held church membership. Today, sixty per cent of our people 
are members of churches. Numerous states are enacting legislation for 
permissive Bible reading in their schools in spite of the Supreme Court's 
decision in the McCollum Case—a case which re-defined separation of church 
and state, but which certainly cannot be interpreted as meaning that the 
mention of religion must be shut out of the schools. As the boys and girls 
in our schools viewed the inauguration of President Eisenhower, they were 
impressed with his prayer for Divine guidance and were made to realize 
that religion is in high places and is a vital part of our way of life. 

As educators we know that children are learning values constantly and that 
moral and spiritual education must permeate the entire curriculum. Our 
environment, however, has produced too many questionable values, and too 


2 Lovely, N. W T} Put Sch s a Religious Instin ut Hora Mann League Letter 
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many would-be experts are giving advice under the guise of being specialists 
For instance, would we not say that the increased emphasis on sex in 
advertising is of dubious value for young people? Or watch the tobacco 
and alcohol interests sell their products via television. The impact of television 
on the thinking of our people is enormous 

The teenager watching TV, unless properly guided, could well come to 
believe that, unless he has at his disposal the products advertised, he is 
hardly normal. The would-be expert, for a fee, counsels the parent and 
soothes his fears and worries, after several investigatory hours spent with 
the child, by telling the parent that these inmer urges are just a normal 
part of a child’s growth and development, that as soon as he matures this 
problem may disappear, for the child will acquire new interests. Someone 
penned an interesting take-off on these quacks in the following words 


If a lass or a lad 
Simply has to be bad 
Because of compulsions inner 
Let it not be at school 
Where the little fool 
Would spoil the poor teacher's dinner 
Let it likewise not be 
Where the neighbors can see 
When objects are hurled and broken 
Or at church where the ear 
Of the preacher can hear 
The horrible words that are spoken 
If a child must rage, 
At a certain age, 
With hostile emotions a-tingle, 
It's best that he foam 
And explode at home, 
Says the expert, who's probably single 


We as teachers are the first to recognize that some of the values before 
children today are questionable, and it may be true that some values change as 
society itself changes; but unless we recognize a sound value in teaching, we 
are not to be trusted in the environment of growing children. Every aspect 
of our work with children must be measured by self-analysis or by the school 
in terms of values which contribute to morality in a democracy and which sup- 
port spiritual development in the context of the growth of each child. What are 
these values which we may use as standards by which our teaching is 
measured? The Educational Policies Commission's list bears repeating at 
this point: 


1. Human personality—the basic value 6. Respect for excellence 
2. Moral responsibility 7. Moral equality 

3. Institutions as the servants of men 8. Brotherhood 

4. Common consent 9. Pursuit of happiness 
5. Devotion to truth 10. Spiritual enrichment 


The June, 1953, issue of the National Parent Teacher has clarified the Com- 


mission's list in these words 
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First in t 11st upre i rtanc of the individual per maitt Thi ; declared 
to be | Cc, wit other values dey lent on i Thus if the individual nality is 
supreme, it follows that each person should be responsible for his own conduct; that 
institutions are tl rvants of mankind; that tual « nt is bett than violence 
that the hun mind should be liberated by access to information and opinion; that 
excellence in mund, character nd creative ability should be fostered: that all persons 
should b lged by the sas moral standards; that the « ept of brotherhood should 
take pre 1¢ é \ Ifish uf f that each persor should have the greatest possible 
opportunity for the pursuit of happines und that each person should be offered the 
emotiona nd spiritua xperic that transcend th iterialistic aspects f life 

My summary of these values is: Appraise every objective in your teaching 


and your administration in the light of this list. Strengthen your techniques 


where values are clear. Discard your techniques which will not stand this 


ind administrators are charged with the destiny of 


test, for we as teachers 
America. Know that Emerson was talking to you when he said 


Not gold, but only men can make 
\ | grea 1 st f 

Me vi t t I ! ike 
Stand fast and suffe f 

Br \ k | eet 
WI ! thers fi 

They build a ley 


We, the educators, are the key to the age of opportunity We, the 
educators, must have moral and spiritual convictions of our own, or we 
have no place in a public school. We, the educators, while defending 
separation, must create an appreciation for religion and what it has ac- 
complished. We, the educators, must be the champion of good character, 
which, according to Arthur Adams, means: ‘That quality which makes one 
dependable whether being watched or not, which makes one truthful when 
it is to one’s advantage to be a little less than truthful, which makes one 
} 


courageous when faced with great obstacles, which endows one with the 


firmness of wise self-discipline (Arthur S. Adams, President, American 
Council on Education.) 

We, the educators, if we are truly fulfilling our obligation, will pause 
at the end of each day's work and ask ourselves these questions: Have the 
ideas, the attitudes, and the ideals which I have imparted to boys and girls, 
teachers and parents been worthy of my presence in this school today? Did 
one of the 


my language merit their admiration and respect? Since I an 
chief visual aids on which the eyes of those with whom I work are focused, 
was my expression, my personal bearing, my disposition my outlook on 
life one which inspired them to think and act nobly? By precept and example, 


I 
have I demonstrated through truth, goodness, and love the radiance and 


power of human personality created in the image of God? 

May I suggest, then, that we live, lead, and teach with such vigor in 
this dynamic society that one day history will record the triumph of democracy 
over materialism largely through the efforts of parents and educators and 


preachers whose moral and spiritual power transcended the threats to Christian 


living 
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Just as I used the simple faith of man expressed in a soliloquy as a point 
of departure, may I share with you in closing a profound thought as set 
forth in the sixth chapter of Micah: “He hath showed thee, O man, what 
is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” (Micah 6:8) 


OUR ROLE IN FREEDOM 


WILLIAM J. GREDE 


i IS a distinct privilege for me to be on your program. It is trite to say 
to you that you are dealing with America’s most precious material. I am 
sure that you are aware of that, but I want you to know that we in manufactur- 
ing, and especially the Members of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
are aware of it. We have an Educational Department, as you know, that is 
constantly working to develop among our members and industry generally a 
better understanding of the problems of our schools, and the problems that 
you face as educators, as well as a better understanding on your part of the 
general problems of industry and how our business system functions 

The enemies of free enterprise have depicted us as the “big bad wolf” of 
big industry. I think that you should know that, of our approximately 20,000 
members, 839% of them employ fewer than 500 people. In fact, nearly half 
of them employ fewer than 100. But there is nothing unusual about that 
because it is the pattern of American industry. By and large, industry in 
America is made up of small units. The NAM is actually the largest 
small business organization in the world 

This is a fact of that free enterprise system that we are anxious to preserve 
Under competitive process so frequently described as “selfish,” we are con- 
stantly struggling to improve the quality of our product and reduce the cost, 
so that we can reduce the price and sell more products—yes, for the very 
selfish objective of making more money. But ponder the by-products of our 
selfishness. The net result is more, and better and cheaper products for more 
and more people. This is the story of the economic development of free 
America 

Free enterprise in itself is not the foundation of our freedom; it is rather 
the result of the unique philosophy of freedom which we are so anxious to have 
you help us preserve 

Freedom, in the last analysis, is not freedom for this or for that—not the 
specific freedoms that we refer to, free enterprise, freedom of the press, 
freedom of religion, or even academic freedom. It is not divisible. Freedom is 
freedom and there is no middle road of freedom. It is not related to things, 
it is related to people—individual, important, significant people. It is, in the 
last analysis, not an economic or a political discovery; it is a religious discovery. 


William J. Grede is President of the Grede Foundries, Inc., of Milwaukee and 
Past President and Chairman of the Board of the National Association of Manufactors 
and President of the National Council of the Y.M.C.A 
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Religions through the ages have struggled to relate the individual person 
to his Diety, to give significance and sanctity to personality. In 1776 our 
forefathers, drawing on their deep religious convictions, said people were 
important and significant and for the first time in the history of the world 
wove that religious philosophy into the political fabric of government 

We hear a great deal these days about democracy. Please do not misunder- 
stand me. I am not opposed to democracy when it is used to describe what we 
have in America, but I am concerned about the enemies of freedom in 
America who would impose the kind of democracy that is described in 
Webster's dictionary. Majority rule they call it. While our forefathers used 
majority rule to decide certain questions, elect certain representatives, they 
never envisioned that majority rule would ever become majority reign as it 
did in Germany, where the majority literally wiped out the minority 

I wonder how many people recall how Hitler climbed to power in Germany. 
Pre-Hitler Germany was, as you know, a great industrial nation. It had a 
constitutional government. Germany had large cartels in industry in order 
to do business with the government and among themselves. It had strong 
industrywide, closed-shop labor Unions. The cartels and the unions and the 
government did business together. They faced two threats—inflation, and the 
threat of Communism—the same threats we have been facing here 

A great production nation, the Germans knew their jobs. They were 
skilled craftsmen—hard workers. Nevertheless, they bungled a very important 
job—and that was the job of preserving their freedom. Even before Hitler 
forty per cent of the German steel industry had been taken over by the 
government; nationalized, as we say in modern parlance 

In addition, the government was running the railroads, the aviation business, 
the aluminum business, the telegraph business, and I don’t know how many 
others. Yet there was no great public concern about it. The unions worked 
closely with the government—and the cartels and the unions worked closely 
together. It almost seemed that German industry preferred the controls of 
government to the rigors of free competition 

In January of 1933, Germany had a very important election. Hitler's party 
did not get a majority of the votes—but it did get more than the other 
parties, and Hitler was made Chancellor. The platform which brought 
Hitler's National Socialist Party enough votes to win out was one which 
promised an expansion of public works, a program of spread-the-work and 
of elimination of unemployment. All of which should have a familiar ring 
to Americas 

During the years of Hitler's regime before World War II, it was common 
to hear folks say—with some sort of admiration—that whatever you thought 
of Hitler, at least there was no unemployment in Germany, as there was at that 
time in the United States. In Germany, labor supported Hitler's program 
because it meant jobs. Business supported the program because it promised an ex- 
pansion of business. And the people as a whole, apparently, were glad to be 
relieved of their civic responsibility 
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So that when Hitler took over in January, 1933, the first thing that he took 
over was of course a very large government bureaucracy. Then he took over 
the banks. Then he squashed all of the political parties except one, and he 
dictated the specifications for membership in that party. He took over the 
big labor unions. Then he took control of education, of the churches and 
the press—and he instituted a complete program of wage and price and profit 
controls. The latter should have a familiar ring to Americans, too. By 
March of 1933 his dictatorship was complete. 


Every American ought to know the sobering story of Hitler's rise to 
power in Germany. I would suggest you go to your library and restudy what 
happened in Germany. The same forces—in different forms—which resulted 
in a Hitler are still at work today, everywhere in the world. In all their 
forms, they are out to suppress individual freedom. When considering 
candidates or proposed legislation let us not consider what it will do for 
us but what will it do to individual freedom. At the present time our 
Congress is reviewing the Taft-Hartley Law 

We do not have to go very far back in contemporary history to remember 
when businessmen—and not all of them—were almost the only persons con- 
cerned about the domination of laLor union bosses over individual freedom- 
the freedom of employees and eraployers alike to deal with each other as 
individual people. 

We have been told for many years that the growth of great labor organiza- 
tions brought only good with it—that labor was the underdog and was 
being exploited. But we have felt the impact of this powerful force in our 
political and economic life—this force of the huge industrywide unions 
dominated by a handful of labor chieftains—and I am afraid there is a 
great deal of confusion in the nation as to what to do about it. 


Too many Americans still fail to understand the tremendous difference 
between their concept of collective bargaining and the actual role which Big 
Labor is playing in our national life. Employer-employee teamwork is a key 
factor in keeping a business going—in keeping this country free and prosper- 
ous. Most individual employers and employees have a well-earned confidence 
in each other. 


Industrial strife makes big headlines—but there is no natural barrier be- 
tween the American employer and his employees. And none should be im- 
ported from foreign class-ridden societies, nor artifically contrived by pro- 
fessional agents. Employers and employees are people. They come from 
the same families. They lead the same lives and share the same problem 
of earning a living and producing goods at a profit rather than a loss 


Today, amendments to our national Labor-Management Relations Act are 
being considered. It is to be hoped—in the interests of the entire American 
nation—that Congress will have the wisdom and the courage to refuse to 
take any backward steps which would give the giant unions even more power 
than they have today—which would return us to the pre-Taft-Hartley days 
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when the power of union leaders over our economic lives was pretty close 
to being absolute 

Nothing is as autocratic as the majority and our forefathers said that no 
majority, not even the government itself, may interfere with the unalienable 
God-given rights of people. That is the foundation of our freedom and it is 
also the fundamental cause of our prosperity and our cultural and social 
development in America 

Individual freedom is the force which powers the vast productivity of our 
free competitive enterprise system. Individual freedom is the vital-spiritual- 
quality which fosters the unfettered inquiry essential to true education 

The relationships between education and industry, must, of necessity, be 
close if we are to realize the most from our great opportunities today for 
the development of America’s human resources as well as our spiritual and 
material resources. We are concerned, and all America is concerned, with 
the skill and the ability and the philosophy of those who are working with 
this precious material, our children and future America, and I want to discuss 
with you today some of these relationships between education and industry 
Before doing so, however, I want to make a few observations about freedom 
in relation to business enterprise 

Last summer I was in Europe. Over there, I met with the leaders of business 
and industry. I have not become an expert on European affairs; nor do I have 
the solutions to all their problems. But I did come away with the conviction 
that European businessmen just do not seem to understand our American 
devotion to the concept of the dignity and the significance of the individual 
and the concept of free, individual competitive enterprise, as opposed to 
interference and control as practiced in Europe, by powerful monopoly blocs 
of government, labor, and business cartels. They do not seem to understand 
what we mean when we talk of freedom 

European businessmen seemed to be preoccupied—almost obsessed—with 
their desire to break through the barriers and reach the American market of 
160,000,000 people. They do not seem to recognize the vast potential market of 
225,000,000 people right at their door steps in Western Europe If the 
Europeans were to adopt the free, private, competitive enterprise system 
they would have an even larger market than we have in the United States 

Cartels—trestricted markets—monopolies of both labor and management, 
as practiced in Europe, are prompted by an over-mastering desire for security 
at any cost, even at the expense of economic progress, a high standard of 
living, and the dynamic social and cultural life that results from freedom. 

In Europe, it seems to me, a manufacturer would rather sell 100 items and 
make 10c a piece on them or $10 than sell 1,000 items and make a cent 
and a half on each or $15, or protect a wage rate at limited production than 
a rate commensurate with high production. 


In our free, competitive economy, we take a different view. For myself, 
I would rather sell 1,000 items at a cent and a half margin, under the selfish 
profit-seeking enterprise system and make $15, than sell 100 items on a ten- 
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cent margin and make only $10 under a European system of polite, pro- 
tective connivance—connivance that has enabled monopoly to entrench itself 
in both labor and management and hold productivity back and that has kept 
the people of Europe a half century behind the kind of living standards they 
might have enjoyed 

This reluctance to face the keen winds of competition is by no means limited 
to the cartel monopolists. It permeates the strong labor blocs as well—blocs 
which, by the same methods, would control not only the competitive market for 
products but the competitive market for labor too. The same philosophy 
permeates also the governmental bodies of most European countries, made 
up of politicians who do not think in terms of free, individual people—but of 
nationalistic and power-group manipulation. 

The result—the sorry spectacle—of this kind of thinking is that of power 
blocs playing one against another, not of individuals freely trading benefits 
Meanwhile, most of the people of Europe, the individuals, are being crushed 
farther and farther into the kind of economy—call it a socialistic economy 
if you like, but to me it more closely resembles a slave economy—in which 
individuals have little or nothing to say or do about their economic destinies. 

Let’s compare the two economic philosophies—the European, with its rigid 
ideas of security, of protected markets, of fear of freedom—and the traditional 
American, with its flexibility, dynamic competition, individual free enterprise, 
its so-called “‘selfish’’ profit motive. I am not squeamish about the word “‘selfish.” 
But let's be sure that we don't confuse our free-enterprise selfishness with the 
covetous nature of socialism. The differences are wide 

The American individual free competitive enterprise way is to make our 
piece of pie bigger by making the whole pie bigger, but the result is that there 
are bigger slices for everybody. This kind of selfishness must not be mistaken 
for the covetousness of those groups who would make their piece of pie 
bigger by taking some of yours. The socialist sees the wealth that has been 
produced. He is not interested in how is was produced but only in dividing it 
up. In this kind of thinking, the way to get a bigger slice of pie is to take 
away a part of someone else's slice 

The productive free enterprise selfishness must not be mistaken for the 
covetousness of those groups that desire to make their piece of pie bigger by 
taking from others—not even selfish, I suggest because in the long run they 
will destroy the whole pie including their own piece. I returned from Europe 
no less concerned about Europe but more concerned about America and the 
growing tendency here to fall into the European pattern of Europe—the 
European passion for protection, a neurotic striving for absolute security which 
is stagnant and static compared to the infinitely more precious and dynamic 
traditional American philosophy of freedom 

Of course we must be concerned about the inroads of communism. How- 
ever, we should be equally concerned about the spread in America of the 
European restrictions over individuals; of the European idolatry of protective 
devices for markets, prices, wages and the social status quo 
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We have had experience in this country with fixing prices, freezing wages 
and allocating materials. Every time, we found that these artificial protections 
against change disturbed the free choice of the people—and that when we 
disturb free choice, we prevent the free flow of the right materials into the 
products that are most needed 

Look back to these controls. Assume that we have a man who is making 
tables out of hard-to-get steel, and there is a price ceiling on the steel. The man 
will keep right on making steel tables, and selling them for the highest 
permissible price. But if the price of steel is allowed to find its free-market 
level, this manufacturer would find his costs too great for his market. He 
would have to switch to making the tables out of wood, plastics, substitute 
metals, or alloys. The switch would, of course, increase the supply of steel 
for other purposes. That, in the first place, was the objective of the govern 
ment controls, but they never work that way. The increase in the steel supply 
would reduce the total demand, which in turn would reduce or stabilize 
the price of steel. Moreover, permitting the price of steel to rise to a profit- 
able level would draw into production all the available facilities for 
making steel, with the inevitable result—supplies up, prices down 

This free movement of prices is regarded with apprehension and distrust 
in Europe. It is not understood by everybody even here in America. Yet 
it accomplishes, by voluntary action and free choice, the very things that 
government compulsion is designed to accomplish but never does 

Business friends in Europe insisted that they would have to build up their 
economy before they could accept the principles and the risks of a free market 
But in my opinion, unless they first accept the principle of the free market, 
they will never build up their economy. 

I'm afraid I have been rather critical of Europe. I don’t mean to imply 
that freedom is not cherished in Europe. There is, over there, a very strong 
love of personal freedom—and the stronger, in many places, because people 
have suffered under the lash of dictators. But unfortunately Europe has not 
ventured to relate the concept of freedom to its economics 

So far I have said little, specifically, about education. But this is the vital 
question that confronts us all, in education and in industry: When our 
young people come out of school today, do they understand our American 
tradition—an understanding essential to preparation for living and for making 
a living? 

We must all—industry and education—do a better job in helping our youth to 
gain a clear-sighted understanding of individual freedom and its relation to 
our entire economy and social fabric. I know that the tremendous strides 
that have been made in bringing the schools and industry closer together, for 
their mutual benefit, will help produce men and women who are better able 
to fit into the complexities of our social and economic life 


The schools, as I see it, must give us young people who know not only 
how to read and write, add and subtract—but who also have the judgment 
and discernment that comes from a background in the arts, sciences and 
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history. Then there are other personal traits or attributes—which are less 
perceptible, and not easy to measure. But they are extremely important 
perhaps in the long run more important than the objective skills. There are 
four of these personal attributes I should like to touch upon 

1. Ability to discipline oneself—Good work habits—neatness punctuality, 
attentiveness—are an important ingredient of success. The student or em 
ployee who is careless, who violates rules, is habitually late, insubordinate 
and unreliable, will find his progress blocked. Many studies show that lack 
of skill or technical knowledge accounts for a small percentage of discharges 
as compared with discharges resulting from bad personal habits 

2. Ability to use judgment—Judgment—the ability to think critically, to 
weigh the facts, to separate the probable from the improbable—is a quality seri- 
ously lacking in many of our young adults. We cannot expect the high schools 
to give us youngsters with mature judgment—but if the teachers have it 
the schools can implant the seeds of critical thinking and cultivate this in 
their students 

3. Ability to adapt oneself—Flexibility is another essential trait. Business 
is dynamic, expanding—change is the one element that persists from year 
to year. Where resistance to change is an habitual attitude, you have a serious 
roadblock. Adaptability is a priceless asset. More and more, management 
seeks people who are willing to admit things can be done and will set about 
doing them. But those whose first response is to figure out a hundred 
reasons why something is impossible are the ones who make progress difficult 

4, Ability to understand the meaning of freedom—The recognition that 
the rights and interests and responsibilities of the individual are the focal 
point of our free society is all important. A collectivist—socialist—society 
denies the right of people to be individuals and destroys the venturesome 
dynamic freedom of people and a society. To continue our dynamic progress 
we need young people who are venturesome and freedom loving, not 
security worshipers 

The promise of America’s future will not be fulfilled unless we have—in 
addition to specific skills and knowledge—individuals with wellsprings of 
spiritual resources and understanding and acceptance of our free competitive 
system, which affords individuals their greatest potential for growth. Part 
of this understanding is recognition of the fact that personal security cannot 
be assured by any material objects we may gather, or from government—but 
must come from inside ourselves. Of course no one wants to be insecure 
An individual's best chance of gaining security is to perform useful work, 
develop his own abilities to the highest point possible, and to have faith 
in his own spiritual resources and in the creative energy of freedom. 

To change people's attitudes and habits is a very difficult task. Therefore, 
if our nation is to realize its full possibilities, we must look to the professional 
educator first to understand and then to inculcate the necessary personal 
qualities in our young people in those all-important formative years. The 
problems we face today stem mostly from the inability of men and women 
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to find peace of mind—to find a place for themselves in which they can 
cope with their situation and make a contribution of significance to whatever 
enterprise engages their efforts 

I have stressed personal traits and attitudes here above actual skills and 
training. This is not because industry does not appreciate young people who 
have a good grounding and skill in mathematics, the sciences, and language 
However, industry realizes, more than ever before, that education does not 
and cannot stop with school or college. The dynamic nature of competitive 
enterprise itself is such that daily application to a job requires a constant 
growth and development. Education goes on unceasingly, both within the 
business operation and outside of it. Training is, in fact, ‘a way of life’ 
in industry. American industry would never have attained the levels of 
efficiency and high production which have made our economy the envy 
of the world without extensive training and constant education. This is 
just as true in the educational world as it is in the economic world. It ‘s just 
as necessary for our education system—our teachers—to keep up with the 
development of ideas and techniques as it is for our industrial managers to di 
so. 

Magnificient as our industrial machine is, its success depends on the men 
who design it, the men who operate it, the men who inspect and maintain 
it, the men who distribute its products, and the men who co-ordinate these 
activities. All of these people must be familar with their jobs and learn 
how to improve upon them so that we can continually advance our pro- 
ductivity and our economic and cultural standards. No machine, no corpora 
tion, no government ever made a pound of steel or a dime of profit People 
do that—not clock numbers, not names on a seniority list, like cord wood, 
last on first off. People, individual people, are important, and the formal 
recognition of this truth has developed a wide field of industrial and human 
relations which involve many of the techniques of teaching 

Increasing realization of the fact that education is a continuous process 
and that educators and businessmen must work more closely for the better 
functioning of both education and business—led the National Association of 
Manufacturers several years ago to set up a special Education Department 
to seek out and utilize the opportunities for developing valuable relationships 
between the schools and manufacturers 

Right here I want to tell you about something which we in the NAM 
regard as one of the most important things the Association has done. For 
the past two years we have been making a study of the areas of misunderstand 
ing—and the areas of agreement—between education and industry. Educators 
and industrialists have put in many long hours seeking the cause of frictions 
and undertaking to chart a path to closer understanding and co-operation 
In the process we have searched to learn what we in industry expect of 


education . what we believe are our relationships with education. The 
findings of this two-year study will be published March 1 in a report which 
we have entitled “This We Believe About Education I know that you 
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will be interested in this report, which represents many hours of work 
by a large number of our leading members and a representative group of 
educators. This report is a “working tool’’ which will be very useful in 
promoting education-industry understanding and co-operation. Most of you 
will receive a copy in the distribution which is planned by our Education 
Department. If you don't receive a copy by March 15, or thereabouts—and 
if you are interested—I hope you will ask NAM’s Education Department 
in New York to send you this report 

We in industry comprehend that we are dealing with “whole men"’—no 
longer referred to as “hired hands'’—who bring to their jobs all of their per- 
sonal problems as well as their aspirations and desires. We are interested in their 
growth as people—and try to help them look at their own jobs not only as 
a means of earning a living but also as a productive contribution to industry 
and to the life of the community and the nation 

Much progress has been made by thousands of companies in expanding 
and improving their training programs. It is realized that only through the 
fullest possible development of each individual human-being in the production 
team can a company move forward. Raw materials are raw materials; 
countless companies may use the same kind of machinery. The competitive 
advantages lies, for the most part, in the human resources of the enterprise. 

Management problems are changing as fast as the factory and its products 
and methods are changing. The factory of the future may not be a school— 
but it is going to look more like one than you might think. Even today, 
in many plants, classroom training is going on—day in, day out, twelve 
months a year 

To you educators, I would say: So far as industry is concerned, when courses 
are included in the curriculum of your schools, regardless of the academic or 
vocational emphasis of your students, it should be remembered that it is 
most important for you to strive to give industry and the other segments of 
our economy young men and women who have a deep appreciation of their 


heritage of freedom and spiritual strength young people with moral 
integrity, with the habit of self-discipline with inquiring minds and 
good judgment with the good sense and courage to learn adaptability 


with the confidence and determination to build their own security 

For young men and women with these qualities, the future is unlimited 
Your success, as educators, in inspiring cultivating these traits and 
attributes in our students will deserve the heartfelt gratitude of every 
American—for our nation is as great as its men and women. The pattern 
of the future is being shaped today—in your schools 

Let me go back to what I said in the beginning. America has been 
described as the last bulwark of democracy—it is not a democracy but more 
importantly it is not a last bulwark. It is a frontier, a spiritual frontier of 
freedom. The spirit of George Washington still lives and I would challenge 
you all in the strategic position that you find yourselves on that frontier to 


dare to play your role in freedom 
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THE COUNCIL FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


VV, ARE proud, and justly proud, of the advance that secondary educa- 


tion has made in the past few years and is continuing to make. It is unneces- 
Sary to enumerate to members of this Association the details in respect to 
which high schools today are better than they were a generation ago. A few 
subjects have been dropped out of the curriculum, no longer able to justify 
their relative importance; all of the old subjects that survive have been 
materially modified to meet the needs of modern life; and new subjects 
every year are demanding, and in the larger schools getting, increased 
acceptance 

But the fundamental structure of the curriculum persists, however much 
of its walls bulge from the push of what they contain and are battered from 
without by claimants for admission. Students of education have revealed 
the absurdity of the congeries of subjects now in the conventional curriculum 
for preparing youth either practically or culturally for modern life; adminis 
trators recognize the impossibility of combining the existing units so as to 
provide satisfactorily for all individual needs; and philosophers of education 
have indicated what must be done to develop an educational program that 
will justify the vast financial expenditure by the public and, what is more 
important, that will make maximally profitable the only opportunity that most 
of our youth will have to gain an education best for their own development 

There have been some attempts successfully to translate sound philosophy 
into practical programs. Some schools—a relatively small number, however 
have demonstrated ingenuity and courage in making new curricula, and the 
Educational Policies Commission published its pioneering Education for All 
American Youth, which was popularized by our Association in Planning for 
American Youth, Although these publications have been widely distributed, they 
have so far had little effect on the program of the vast majority of the 
secondary schools of our country 

The reasons for slow curriculum improvement are several. First of all, 
and perhaps the most important, is the potency of tradition on both the 
public and the profession. Although complacently proud of its schools, the 
public is unaware of the waste caused by the continuance of teaching what 
contributes far less than what is needed to prepare young people for happy 
and prosperous lives. Not knowing the numerous objective reports of scien 
tific investigations which reveal the half-learnings, the more than half-for- 
gettings, the failures by individuals through both lack of interest and little 
recognition of values to continue advanced accumulation on the presented 
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foundations, and the small application of what has been learned and remem- 
bered to the solution of problems that life presents—not knowing these things, 
the public by and large is complacent so long as children are reasonably happy 
and well behaved and so long as they receive passing marks. Not being in- 
formed of the waste, which every student of education knows but which 
most of them keep as a professional secret, and therefore not recognizing 
the need for a better curriculum, the public is suspicious of proposals for 
change, especially if they will add to the budget. Until the influential 
public is cognizant of the waste now caused by an inadequate curriculum, 
until it agrees on a few—and there are only a few—common sense basic 
principles and in consequence will support the adventurous and conscientious 
professional leaders, little hope for a radical curriculum reconstruction can 
be seen 

Tradition is potent also on administrators and teachers. The former group 
become increasingly absorbed in managing the machinery of the schools; they 
lack the time and often, we regretfully admit, the educational philosophy or 
the courage to pioneer in rectifying procedures which they have abundant 
evidence to know cannot be justified by costs or by results. Busy as they 
are with the machinery of education and with maintaining good public 
relations, they hesitate to embark on a program which will assuredly stir 
up criticism that will require much time and effort to allay. A fundamental 
sin of educators is to recognize a need, to give approval to sound proposals 
for its satisfaction, and then to do nothing. There are many valid excuses 
for doing nothing, but it is an unjustifiable sin nevertheless 

Teachers, I am inclined to think, continue a higher professional interest 
in education than do the majority of administrators. Many teachers would gladly 
embark on developing and promoting a mew program, and many do apply 
independently to the improvement of their own courses the educational 
theories that they have been convinced are sound. But they are restricted 
in what they can do by their assignments, by the limits of their fields, by 
imposed requirements and by public sentiment. Along with these pro 
fessionally minded teachers, on the other hand, are many others who are 
entirely satisfied to carry on as they have done since they settled down to 
routines. They have vested interests which they protect and will even fight 
to preserve They know how to teach what they are assigned to teach: and 
in proposals for change, especially proposals that will necessitate the fusion 


I 
of their subject matter with that from other and now district fields, they 


Oo 


fear that their subjects will lose prestige and they are certain that the 
proposals for change will require much hard work and even disturbing 


reorientation of thought 

Numerous communities and states have embarked on programs for curricu- 
lum improvement, and unquestionably most, if not all of them, have had 
some degree of success. But none of them have fully achieved the revolution 
that is needed. The challenge is far too big to be met by any local group, 
especially when it is hampered by the lack of time, of money, and of the 
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wisest professional counsel. As I pointed out at the Kansas City meeting 
of this Association in 1950, eventually we must have a National Curriculum 
Research Laboratory staffed with the best minds that the profession can 
command and given adequate resources to spend full time on producing 
what any community can adapt to local conditions. Such a laboratory is 
just as important in education as in industry. An amount of many equal to 
what one great corporation—like General Motors, Bell Telephone, or du 
Pont—spends on its research laboratory would be more than adequate 
to support what education needs. And who can doubt that the results, 
which would contribute materially to the development of all of our youth 
in every state of the Union, would be more beneficial to the general public 
than improved cars, better telephones, or newly invented fabrics? The cost would 
be justified many times over by the savings resulting from the elimination 
of unjustifiable waste. But neither the proposed laboratory nor any other 
means of developing a totally new curriculum, preserving what is good in 
the old and introducing new elements that common sense recognizes as impera- 
tive, we are likely to have until the public is made so aware of the need 
that it will be concerned to co-operate actively and cogently to bring about 
an educational revolution 

Attacks on the bastions of the traditional curriculum have weakened the 
walls, but they have not overthrown them. It is true that there has been 
infiltration, which is possible through even the densest defenses, so that 
there is the recognized uncomfortable bulging, which promises an ultimate, 
and we hope an early, collapse 

When the forts of folly f to paraphrase Matthew Arnold, will it find your body 

by the wall ready, capable, and eager to erect a new and substantial structure of edu 

One excuse frequently heard for a failure to make curriculum adjustments 
is that no sound teaching materials are available. Textbook publishers 
naturally seek to satisfy the demands of schools, and they say that when they 
pioneer they are likely to lose money. Moreover, it is not their responsibility 
to prepare and to promote what they think schools should teach. That is 
the responsibility of the profession. Our Association has assumed this 
responsibility on more than one occasion, notably when it instituted the Con- 
sumer Education Study 

Conviriced that the time was not right for a frontal attack on the conventional 
curriculun and also lacking the resources to make such an attack effective, 
the Association several years ago entered in a program to make available what 
its members said that they wanted in one field of recognized importance, 
the education that would make consumers better informed, more effective,’ 
and more conscientious. Financed by funds raised by the National Better 
Business Bureau from corporations that contributed anonymously, the Consumer 
Education Study developed eleven monographs on topics of obvious importance 
to every citizen—for instance, consumer credit, money management, buying 
insurance, learning to use advertisements, effective shopping, and even using 
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leisure time wisely and effectively—and then summarized these monographs in a 
one-volume textbook. It also prepared and published several hard-bound 
books and a number of important reports. These publications were all factually 
objective, in mo way propagandistic, as many other publications on such 
topics unfortunately have been. Developed by experienced educators, they 
are teachable. More than half a million of the monographs have been 
bought by high schools. But that is by no means enough to satisfy the need 
to educate all of our youth to be better consumers. The Study did its part 
in producing what the members of this Association said that they wanted in 
one field. The publications have received general praises and no material 
adverse criticism. Why have they not been introduced in all of our schools? 
Do the members of the Association honestly want new materials of obvious 
worth prepared professionally and furnished at cost? 

The Executive Committee of the Association thinks that they do. And 
so it has incorporated a national Council for Advancement of Secondary Edu- 
cation. The Board of Trustees, selected by the Executive Committee of the 
Association, will represent education and the general public in business, 
labor, the professions, and other important groups. The Council will again 
be financed by money raised by the efforts of the National Better Business 
Bureau from anonymous contributors and turned over with no strings attached 
This unselfish contribution of the Bureau and especially of its Educational 
Director, Howard M. Cool, we wish to recognize with grateful appreciation. 

A question frequently raised by prospective contributors when asked for 
funds to support the Council is “How many of the Consumer Education 
Study publications are in use?’’ This question implies a justifiable concern 
to know if the money contributed and spent—more that $400,000—has pro- 
duced what schoolmen want and evidence their approval by using. If we 
are to justify continued contributions by public-spirited citizens, we must 
manifest professional competence and courage by finding a place in the 
curriculum for what our own laboratory, supported by unselfish and hopeful 
contributions, produced. We have not done that convincingly enough in the 
past. 

The Council is set up as a semi-independent organization, but ultimately 
under control of the Association, because of a judgment that thus it can do 
its best work and also get from the public more support, both moral and 
financial. As organized it will continuously attempt to awaken the general 
public to the need of a better curriculum and to get from it leaders who 
will arouse every community to active and effective support of a constructive 
program 

Although, as its name implies, the Council is empowered to undertake 
any project that promises to improve secondary education, and it is expected 
that in succeeding years it will promote many such projects, its first under- 
taking will be to advance education for economic intelligence and competence 
for all of the millions of youth in our high schools, whether college bound 


or not. 
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Under a director of outstanding competence, yet to be selected, and with 
the advice of a Board of Trustees representing the public at large, the Council 
will attempt first of all to ascertain what are the elements of economics that 
are essential for every individual to know if he is to become an effective in- 


telligent citizen, understanding the basic principles of the economy that has 
made our nation great and prosperous and also able to detect the weaknesses in 
competing theories and thus to resist what might otherwise seem to be plausible 


proposals for curing the ills of the world. Unfortunately the public has 
been led to more concern to eradicate communistic propaganda than to 
provide such sound teaching of our own way of life as will make impossible 
any influence of enemy philosophy. Prevention is far better than attempted 
cures, and also it is more likely to be effective. Neither communism nor any 
other alien philosophy would have a chance with our youth if they were so 
informed about the American way of life that they have enthusiastic intelligent 
devotion to it. 

Having ascertained what are the elements of economics essential to be known 
by every citizen, the Council will then find or develop materials that can and 
should be used in all high schools. Co-operating with our standing Com- 
mittee on the Curriculum, it will attempt to prepare teaching units that can 
be used either in a separate course or as parts of such courses as already 
exist or may be developed. 

Third, the Council will attempt to popularize the developed materials so 
that schoolmen and especially the public will be convinced that economic 
education of all youth is one of the imperative needs. Profiting from the 
experience of the Consumer Education Study, which used only mail promo- 
tion, the Council hopes and expects to have funds sufficient to send out agents 
for personal presentation of its program. Promotion of materials prepared 
by our professional organization will need what textbook publishers have found 
necessary, agents to visit personally every community, or at least those in 
which there is need for further explanation, encouragement, and stimulus 
The Council's agents will work with the public, whose approval is necessary, 
as well as with school administrators and teachers 

And, finally, the Council will attempt to get teachers better prepared to 
present to youth the elements of our economics so convincingly that they 
can and will use them for their own profit and to the advantage of society at 
large. This end the Council will seek by attempts to influence teacher-training 
institutions to incorporate into their programs courses in economics, and also 
by workshops for teachers in service. In promoting this latter activity the 
Council expects to co-operate with the Joint Council on Economic Education, 
which has already successfully pioneered in this field 

As will be seen, this is an ambitious and an important program. It is 
so convincingly worth while that the Council is assured of contributions 
of a half million dollars to carry on its work for an initial three years. It is 
large. The program will be a success, however, only if the members of 
convinced that in that time it can make an effective beginning on a 
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program that promises great results to education and thus to the nation at 
large. The program will be a success, however, only if the members of 
this Association, each and every one, will co-operate by giving suggestions, by 
criticizing proposed plans and tentative manuscripts, by informing citizens of 
the program and convincing them of its importance and necessity, and finally 
by using in their schools the materials that are produced. Only by such 
co-operation can the Council be successful in its initial project, and only by 
such co-operation can it manifest such success as to justify public support 
for continuance for even more important work in future years 


Monday, February 2? §:00 P.M 
Composed of two sections 
Musical Comedy at MILWAUKEE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Presiding: Harold B. Brooks, Principal, Benjamin Franklin Junior High 
School, Long Beach, California; Past President and Junior High-School Co- 
ordinator, National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


The section, held at the Milwaukee Vocational School, was a musical 
comedy entitled ““Where’s Charley?’’ A play based on “Charley's Aunt.” It 


was presented for the first time on any high-school stage by an all-stat student 
cast of the Bay View Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Theresa M. Statz was 
Production Chairman; Merl D. Williams, Music Director; Antoinette E. Lea, 
Dramatics Director; and Bernhard C. Korn, Principal 


MUSICAL NUMBERS 


OVERTURI Operetta Orchestra 


Singing Chorus 


a WHERE'S CHARLEY? 
lohn Hansing 


b. “Happy Go Lucky 
Betrer Get Our Out OF HER! Arlene Kirkish, Barbara Seidel, 
Richar: ynski Jame Van Deluyster 

THE New ASHMOLEAN MARCHING SOCIETY AND STUDENTS’ CONSER- 
VATORY BAND Arlene Kirkish, Barbara Seidel, James Van Deluyster 
Diane Alexander, Selected Band and Girls’ Dancing Choru 

My DARLING, My DARLIN« Arlene Kirkish and James Van 
Deluyster 


b. “SWEETHEARTS'’ Alexander and Joan Hansing 
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5. “MAKE A MIRACLI Barbara Seid nd Richard Czeszynski 
6 SERENADE WITH ASID! Thomas Basting and Singing Chorus | 
7. a LOVELIER THAN Eve! JoAnn Swirkowski and Paul Kohlbeck ¢ 
b SPRINGTIM! Joyce Kin i Gun Dancing Chorus | 

8. “Secret Lovi Barbara Seidel 

9. “PERNAMBUCO Deon Buck, John Hansing, 

ind Boys’ and Girls’ Dance Group 

ACT Il 

] WHERE S CHARLEY James Van Deluy William Nimmie 

Carl Bahr, and Boys’ and Girls’ Singing Chorus 

11. “Once IN Love WITH AMy Richard Czeszynski 

Boys’ and Girls’ Singing and Dancing Chorus ‘ 

12. “CAN CAN Girls’ Dancing Chorus 

13 AT THE Rep Re COTILLION Arlene Kirkish, James Van 

Dau r, Giri ind B Dancing Chorus 

b. “FINAL . Ensemble 

Water Ballet at PULASKI HIGH SCHOO! 
Presiding: Alvin E. Westgaard, Assistant Superintendent, Milwaukee Public 


Schools, Milw auke Be Wisconsin 


The section held at the Pulaski High School, Clayton R. Franc 


was a water ballet 
by the students of ‘he Pulaski High School, under 


D he ghe rly 


Presiding 
of 


Ge 


rge L. Cleland, Secondary-School Consultant, State Department 
Topeka Kansa Member, Executive Committe« 
Association of Secondary-School Principals 
T he Re verenda Perr D Aver} Pastor of Grand 


Int 
gregational Church, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Musi 
Sister Mary 


pal. 


ation by 


by 


Education 


the 


This was an unusual, unique, and spectacular 


the direction of 


Tuesday, February 23, 9:30 A.M 


MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 


Club of St 


O.S.} 


Glee 
N orene 


Mary's Academy, Milwaukee 


Director; Svster Mar} Florence 


O.S.F., 


Chairman, Program Committee 


ke, Principal, 
pe riormance 


Mr LeV erne 


National 
Con 


Avenue 


Wisconsin; 
Princi- 
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Addresses: 
UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES 


WILLIAM C. MENNINGER 


_— the point of view of the psychiatrist, the only conceivable primary 
aim of education should be to prepare the individual for social living. Training 
for culture, college, or a livelihood—important as each may be—are only 
single aspects of much larger opportunities. 

Undoubtedly my vision is colored by my daily life work of seeing an 
unending stream of people who are afraid, distraught, anxious, tense, and 
lonely, for all their ‘‘education.'" Many of these people have learned a good 
deal about making a living, but all of them have failed to make a life. 

At present not more than a small percentage of our school systems have 
crystallized their thinking about mental health as a major objective. Yet 
unless school administrators agree that the main object of education's efforts 
is to help the individual develop a healthy personality, the great multitude 
of teachers cannot go ahead on their own. 

There will need to be a radical change, not only in the curriculum, but 
also in the orientation of our teachers and educational administrators, if the 
development of abilities for social living is to be made a major goal of education. 

It might be helpful to be somewhat more specific about the implications 
of such a change in emphasis as viewed by the psychiatrist. A primary 
objective would be to help the student understand himself, his capabilities, 
abilities, and limitations. The faculty would pay particular attention to the 
emotional development of the student. Very direct efforts would be made 
towards resolving existing psychological conflicts in students, from the first 
through the twelfth grades, eliminating in so far as possible the bases for 
anxiety. Development of varied abilities in order to find satisfaction in 
socially approved constructive outlets would be included. A teacher's most 
important training qualification should be his ability to understand and 
apply the dynamics of behavior to himself and his students. As the result 
of a much higher degree of consideration of the individual needs of a 
student, a greatly increased emphasis would be placed on all the interpersonal 
relations of teacher and student. 

In considering the healthy emotional development of the student, we 
must not lose sight of the teacher's own mental health. The teacher's 
personality can be his greatest asset, and it can also be his greatest handicap. 
The capacity to form warm interpersonal relationships, the ability to love and 
inspire, the quality of feeling and sympathizing with the student—these 
are the special abilities of the most successful teachers. They are of far 
greater importance to a child’s mental health than are great funds of 
knowledge and excellent pedagogic skill 


William C. Menninger, M. D., is General Secretary of The Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 
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It is not sufficient, however, merely to list personality traits even though 
these are helpful guides. It is more important to consider the teacher's 
motivation, his adjustment capacity, the nature of his personal and social 
problems. One can be certain that every teacher does have problems—his 
economic position, the attitude of the public toward him, the fact that a woman 
is often required to remain unmarried, and the stiff moral code a teacher 
must live up to to set an example for his students. 

Here is where the leadership ability of the principal can have an enormous 
influence for good or for bad. A good principal can do wonders with a 
group of mediocre teachers, and a poor principal can spoil a group of good 
ones. 

Good leadership in the school system, just as in any other field of endeavor, 
implies a personal concern for the welfare of the individual. The effective 
principal inspires the teacher to do an outstanding job. He makes the teacher 
feel an important part of the entire school program and not just an isolated 
individual working in a forgotten classroom. He sees to it that there is a 
communications system which “shares’’—in other words, which allows the 
teacher's problems and feelings to be communicated to the principal, as 
well as making it possible for the principal to pass on his decisions to the 
teachers. This implies that there must be a sympathetic, understanding relation- 
ship between principal and teacher which permits—and encourages—con- 
ferences, discussions, and aeration of grievances. 

Like all of us, teachers often have problems which are too personal or 
are too large to be satisfactorily handled by their supervisors. Therefore, 
one of the most important services that should be available to the teacher is a 
personal counselling program. It is just as important—perhaps more im- 
portant—for the teacher to have the benefit of personal counselling when he 
needs it as it is for the student 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATING THE EMOTIONS 


JOHN A. SCHINDLER 


= AND GENTLEMEN, it is a great privilege to speak to a group like 
this, and I thank you. For me to appear on the program after Dr. Menninger 
is like hearing a millpond frog croak after hearing the heavenly angels sing 
Dr. Menninger will be the first to deny that he is an angel, just as I might 
be the first to deny that I am a frog. Nevertheless, the simile holds in the 
present predicament and the predicament is yours as well as mine. I know 
you are all developing pressures; so in view of what you are in for in the 
next forty-five minutes, let me suggest that we all stand for just one minute 
and stretch. Now, let's all be seated again 

Now that you people have been cleared of Communism, I want to bring 
another accusation, not that I'm qualified to bring an accusation, but nowa- 


Dr. John a. Schindler is an Internist in the Monroe Clinic, Monroe, Wisconsin 
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days you don’t have too many speakers who can't bring an accusation of 
some kind. It adds interest to living. I will tell you first a story about 
a Southern colored physician who was visiting a man whose life had been 
given up. This particular morning the physician took the thermometer from 
the patient's mouth, read it, and said to the patient's wife, “Well, Mandy, 
his temperature’s done come down to normal now.’ Mandy looked at the 
doctor and she said hopefully, ““You mean he is going to live, doctor?’’ The 
doctor said, “Well you know, Mandy, he ain't gonna’ live, but at least you 
got the satisfaction of knowin’ he died chilling.” That is the trouble that 
physicians have a great many times in determining just what it is of which 
we are trying to cure the patient. You understand I am an internist and 
not a psychiatrist. Dr. Menninger does not have that difficulty. We aren't 
all like the more fortunate physician who, being accused one day for a 
wrong diagnosis, to emphasize his point, said, “When I say somebody has 
pneumonia, they die of pneumonia.” 

I don’t think there are many secrets in the teaching profession, but you 
have your difficulties, too, in deciding just what it is for which you are trying 
to educate people, just what the goal of education is. I might add a note 
of uncertainty to that general discussion, and this note of uncertainty comes 
from any physician's practice. He can tell you that between fifty and seventy 
per cent of all the people who have physical defects—the fifty to seventy 
per cent of all people who are sick—are sick bzecause their education is 
faulty. I hasten to say that the other two educational institutions—the 
church and the family—are equally to blame for this sickness. Nevertheless, 
this large group of people are sick because their education did not include 
the training that has to do with emotional safety. 

You can tell by looking at a person whether he is unhappy, happy, dis- 
pleased, or bored. In the emotion or anger, the eyes widen, the whites of the 
eyes become bloodshot, the face becomes red. When you see someone 
with these manifestations, you know they are angry. You expect trouble. 
Internally, the changes are much more terrific—some of them most unbelieve- 
able. In fact the wildest imagination twenty years ago could not imagine 
the terrific impact that our emotions have on the physical body. When 
angry, your blood clots immediately, quicker than normal—not just a little 
quicker, but a whole lot quicker. The biological value of having your blood 
clot quicker than normal when you are angry is quite obvious. When you 
are angry, you are likely to have a fight; if you have a fight you might 
have a wound; if you have a wound, it is likely to bleed; and there is 
safety in the fact that your blood does clot quicker than normal. Also when 
you become angry, the red blood count goes up immediately. I've tested 
them and found the count to be as much as half a million. The muscles 
of the other edge of the stomach squeeze down so hard during this fit 
of anger that nothing can leave your stomach while you are angry. The 
entire digestive tract squeezes down so hard that in many people a bout of 
anger produces a terrific abdominal pain. But, those changes are just a few 
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to some of the others. When you become angry, immediately the rate of 
your heart goes up. In some people, the pressure jumps as high as 240. 
For instance in a heavy man who gets into a very severe fit of anger about 
once every three to six weeks, his heart rate will increase to 240; and after 
his anger is over, his heart should go back to its normal rate, but it doesn’t 
with him. He invariably has to go to the hospital to have his heart rate 
set back to its norm. You would think that fellow would learn after awhile 
not to get angry, but up to the present time he has not. 

When you get angry, your blood pressure goes up—not just a little, but a 
whole lot. We have seen cases in blood pressure from normal to as high 
as 280 over 160. You all have known of people who have died from a 
stroke of apoplexy brought about by anger, because at the end their blood 
pressure went up so high that they broke a small blood vessel in their brain, 
which produced death. 

There is another way that anger can produce death, as we consider it, 
and that is, when you get angry, part of the manifestation of that emotion is 
the narrowing of the coronary blood vessels in the muscles of your heart. That 
also has a well-known effect. In fact, one of the greatest physiologists that 
England ever had, John Halter, had a angina pectoris, which is a condition 
in which the coronary arteries are too small anyway, and a bad temper. He 
always said that the first rascal that really gets me angry is going to kill me. 
He had a couple of close calls with his wife, but it was finally at a physiological 
convention, a meeting of this kind, that somebody said something about the 
stomach, which John Halter could not stomach. When he got up in a fit of 
anger to repute the man, he dropped dead. So, you can see that, if you 
have the emotion of anger continually, you will develop serious difficulties, 
and a great many people do. We don't see people who are ill because they 
have a constant emotion of anger, but we see people who are ill because 
they have other types of emotions that we will talk about. 


To give you some illustrations of the emotions on the physical health, 
I'll give you some that all of you have met at school. There are many 
people who, when they look at blood, will faint. They don’t faint because 
they have a weak heart or a poor cardio-vascular system; they faint because 
the sight of blood produces the emotion of fear—part of the manifestation 
of which is the narrowing of certain blood vessels going to motion to the 
brain, and they faint. Other people looking at blood vomit. This is not 
because they have a disease of the stomach that makes them vomit, but because 
the sight of blood produces in them the emotion of disgust, part of the mani 
festation of which is the squeezing down of the stomach muscles which 
produces vomiting. Other diseases that we see in people are physical diseases 
due to the emotions or because the emotions produce these changes in the 
body, either through the abdominal nervous system, or through the endocrine 
system, particularly through the latter. We used to class emotionally induced 
illness as nervousness; but as a matter of fact, it has very little to do with 
the nervous system. The nervous system is just as normal as any other part 
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of the body in most emotionally induced illness. Most of the effects are 
produced through the endocrine glands as we have known them since about 1936. 


I'll first give you an illustration of an effect, which is mediated through 
birth, of the abdominal nervous system and the endocrine gland, which 
is pain in the upper part of the abdomen. There are many different ways 
in which that can be produced emotionally. Probably the most common one 
is this: When every individual has an unpleasant life situation that is 
particularly acute, certain changes occur in that man’s stomach mucosa. This 
has been observed in people who have an opening in the stomach, and has 
been observed through the gastroscope. There is no question about validity. 
These people were only in a very short time. Fifteen or thirty minutes 
developed a redness, an inflamation, and a thickening of the stomach mucosa 
Ordinarily, the stomach mucosa is rather thin and pink, and is insensitive to 
pain. You can push your pencil sharply against a normal stomach mucosa 
and it does not hurt. You can stick a pin into it and it does not hurt. At 
the moment it becomes thickened and inflamed, it of course becomes very 
tender, so that just sticking it with a flat sick is very painful. Thus the 
pressure of the spasm of muscles in the stomach becomes very painful. An 
individual like that has a history which is very much like an ulcer history. 
It is very often difficult to tell whether the patient has an emotional stomach 
or whether he really has an ulcer. Actually, as I will show you in a little 
while, most of the ulcers come from pituitary changes emotionally induced. 
But there is something about this fellow now who has a pain like an ulcer 
without an ulcer. 

We had a grocer who had that kind of pain. He had a very unpleasant 
life situation because being in the grocery business today in competition with 
chain stores is worse than being a principal of a school. As if that wasn't 
enough trouble for that poor fellow, he had a wife, and I think if I could 
just have his wife, I would have all the pain. He also had a son who was 
always getting into trouble—not just a little trouble, but a whole lot of trouble. 
And between the grocery, his wife, and the son, that poor fellow had a 
pain in his epigastrium almost all the time. If he went to a doctor, the doctor 
was likely to tell him, “Yes, you have an ulcer,” and in that case, of course, it 
really worried him. If he went to somebody who knew what he was talking 
about, and that person told him that he had no ulcer, that didn't help too 
much because that just added to his general confusion, which was getting 
worse year by year. Finally, he began to think himself that he couldn't 
have an ulcer every time he went to Northern Wisconsin fishing, which he 
did twice a year for two weeks, all he had to do was to get to the main 
street of Bearville, which was twenty-five miles north of where he lived, and 
right there his pain stopped. It didn’t come back again until two weeks 
later outside of his home town on his way home 

At the Mayo Clinic there used to be a doctor whom most of you would 
know if I gave you his name, who had the same kind of pain. He knew 
what it was, but he said he could not help it, that he had so many things 
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on his mind, so many people pushing and pulling him, but the pain kept 
hurting all the time. He said all he had to do was to get on a train. In 
fact, he said that, when the train gets to the center of the bridge crossing the 
Mississippi River, he then has the satisfaction of the pain stopping because 
that is where he leaves Minnesota—and he never did like Minnesota. 

Looking in the stomach, the engorgement disappears within a few minutes 
when you alter the emotion that is producing it 

Now the same kind of pain produced by muscle spasms can happen any- 
where in the twenty-eight feet of intestine that we have, particularly in the 
colon, which more than any other organ is the manifestor of emotions—so 
much so, that a person in Philadelphia two years ago said, “The colon is near 
the man, and when the man gets tight, the colon gets tight.” 

A remarkable thing about spasm in the colon is that the same emotion 
will produce the same spasm year after year with pain in the same location, 
and that spasm may be in an area of two or three inches. For instance, we 
have a lady whom we have followed for fifteen years. She realizes the im- 
portance of her difficulty and has co-operated in this thing very well. She 
comes into the clinic very frequently. The ladyoligist will make some 
remark that is pertinent to her life situation like this, “Has your husband 
come home drunk lately?’ Immediately there will be two spasms in the 
transverse colon in exactly the same place, and that is where the pain is. 
If it happens to be a part of the colon which squeezes down in this region, 
it will look for all the world like gall bladder trouble. The pain will be just 
as severe. As a matter of fact, fifty per cent of the patients that we see out 
in the homes with typical gall bladder attacks will turn out to, have a normal 
gall bladder. Don't understand me to say that there is no such thing as 
gall bladder disease. Emotional spasms in the upper right-hand corner of 
our abdomen will produce the same kind of pain. It will be just as severe and 
more frequent 

If the spasm were to be in the right lower corner of the abdomen, of 
course, it would look far more like appendicitis. In children, it is particularly 
hard to make a satisfactory diagnosis. Sometimes it is so difficult that the 
surgeon, rather than allow a possible appendix to rupture, will open an 
abdomen only to find a normal appendix. Then the relatives think—well, 
he's a fine surgeon. He doesn't even know appendicitis when he sees it. 
You could help the physician a great deal and yourselves, too. If you must 
have an emotion that manifests itself in the colon, try to pick out an emotion 
that will manifest itself in the left side of the abdomen because there are no 
emergency operations over on that side. 

I want to give you some idea of the terrific impact that the emotions have 
to the pituitary, which is the master endocrine gland of the body. The 
pituitary with the large endocrine glands regulates practically every chemical 
change in our bodies. There isn't any chemistry that we know about today 
that is not directly effected through the pituitary and the glands of internal 
secretion which it controls. Every stress of any kind will immediately affect 
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the hormonal output of the pituitary in one way or another, stressing the 
production of one hormone over the other, or perhaps two or three hormones 
over the others. These stresses are physical stresses like infection, cold, heat, 
dryness, or muscular exertion—any stress of any kind. But the effect of 
emotions is the most important stress on the pituitary that we know anything 
about. Not only is the effect of the emotions greater than any other stress 
that we know about, but the effect of the emotions is also likely to be longer. 
Nowadays, the average infection won't last longer than two weeks, whereas 
an emotional stress can last for years, but its effect can be graded immediately. 
For instance, one morning they carried a man into the clinic about nine 
o'clock. They had to carry him for he was too weak and too dizzy to stand. 
His heart rate was about 200 a minute, he was vomiting, he couldn't control 
his urine, he couldn't control his bowels. He stayed that way in the hospital 
for a period of three or four months during which time they thought 
several times he was gong to die (and you can die of emotion). Up until 
eight o'clock of the morning that they carried him into the clinic, he was 
a perfectly healthy, well man. At this time he had walked into his wife's 
bedroom and found that his wife had killed their only daughter and then 
committed sucide. From that moment, he was as sick as if he had cancer, 
tuberculosis, and heart disease—all together. He did not have any one of them, 
but was just affected by the impact of such terriffic emotions. 

A person with a cold develops an immediate output of STH (smato-trophic 
hormones) through infection, and that STH produces the symptoms in that 
person of being sick. But that doesn’t come from the virus, or from a bacteria; 
the symptoms of being sick come from the STH. The symptoms are: tired- 
ness, aching all over, stomach upset, negative nitrogen balance, fever—they 
all come from the STH. Incidentally, that type of person always has excellent 
resistance to the infections because of the abundance of the STH output in his 
system. He will stay sick emotionally long after the infection has disappeared 
This can finally get so that he will suddenly get up some morning and say 
to himself, “Oh gee, I've got a cold again. Isn't this awful? I can never 
fight a cold; it always gets me down. My head aches; I just ache through 
my back; I know I'm going to be very sick. I wonder whether I ought to 
go to the hospital.” And he can without a cold at that time work himself 
into all the symptoms of a cold, including the fever. In such a person, you 
can look at the nasal mucosa, find it to be perfectly normal, and then give 
him some reason for feeling defeat, futility, discouragement. And within 
a few minutes, the nasal mucosa will get red and swell and leak just as though 
he has a cold. 

The long-term effects of STH are particularly important. I mentioned a 
little while ago that an infection usually won't last long, but an emotional 
stress will. These effects I am going to tell you about you can produce 
in an animal or a human being by the constant injection every day of a little 
STH. You can do it in animals as well as in human beings by submitting 
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them to certain emotional stresses, or you can do it by giving them a minor 
infection. 

Today we can pick out a person who comes into our clinic as to whether 
his asthma is due to a chronic infection, or whether it is due to emotions 
This asthmatic person who gets it from his emotions is much the sicker person, 
much the harder to take care of. I have never seen a person die whose 
asthma was on an infectious basis, but I have seen several people die 
whose asthma was on an emotional basis. We understand today why, when 
a person gets a terrific emotional upset having had asthma, his asthma 
immediately become terrifically worse 

Other STH effects are rheumatoid arthritis. There the condition itself along 
with the STH is exposure to cold weather. It can be produced in animals, and 
in human beings. We can pick out the individual who has his rheumatoid 
arthritis on an infectious basis or on an emotional basis. There again, those 
who have it on an emotional basis are much the sicker 

Another effect of STH production, whether it is emotional, injected, or 
conditioned by a high salt diet, is high blood pressure. There is a type of 
high blood pressure which gets worse very rapidly. We had, for instance, 
a man during the war—30 years old—who developed a terrific blood pressure 
all of sudden. We had seen him many times before. His blood pressure 
had been normal. One day he walked in and said, “I'm short of breath, 
I can't do my work." His heart was terrifically enlarged; his blood pressure 
had gone up to 280/160. Anything that was tried did not bring the blood 
pressure down. An operation was suggested to him; he declined. This 
went on until after the war. Then his blood pressure started to come down. 
By June, 1946, it had come back down to normal and it has been normal 
ever since. Then he woke up to what was the cause. He was quite worried 
during the war because he was a bachelor on a farm and he knew he would 
be drafted. The only thing that kept him out of the army was his blood 
pressure. 

There are many other things that STH over-production will do, too; but I 
want to mention another hormone, which is one that you have heard about 
recently—and that is ACTH, the adrenocorticotropic hormone. It is particularly 
interesting because this stops the effects of STH—not only the defensive effect 
against bacteria, but also the effects that STH has in making a person sick. 
For instance, if you inject ACTH in sufficient amounts in a person who has 
pneumonia with a temperature of 105 and so sick he can't move, within 
a few hours he isn’t sick anymore. His temperature is normal. He feels good 
He can get up and walk around. But, you have also destroyed the defense 
against this infection, and he has pneumonia while feeling perfectly well. That 
has been done many times in animals 

Now there is only one way that we know naturally that ACTH is produced 
in over-abundance. This is the only way of which we are certain. That is 
through the emotion of unpleasant aggresiveness; as for example, the individual 
who manicures a position as they think it should be, the person who is a 
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crusader and wants to change things, the housewife who is unhappy with 
her lot and wants to change the way her husband does things and the way 
the kitchen is, etc. These unpleasant aggressive emotions are the ones that 
stress ACTH. There are probably other biological responses of ACTH, but 
we don't know about them yet 

So we see a person develop an infection which might be a cold, but due 
to the aggressive unpleasantness of their general emotions, they don't get 
sick. STH is not being produced, but is being backed by ACTH. Most people 
will go on to develop all the complications of an infection without actually 
feeling sick. They will get the little ear infections; they will get pneumonia; 
they will go through all the complications. That, of course, happens to people 
who come up for surgery with a set of unpleasant emotions. They don’t have 
any resistance to any of the infections; they develop all the complications 
after surgery; they don’t have enough protein for repair, and their wounds 
are likely to break open. Now we can give ACTH to people with asthma, 
and it stops the asthma; we can give ACTH to people with rheumatoid 
arthritis and it stops that; but ACTH produces its own diseases, whether it is 
injected or whether you get it with the emotions. Most of the peptic ulcers 
that we see can be delegated directly to the emotional state of the individual. 
As I have already suggested there are certain occupational types that bring 
on these ulcers. 

Another interesting effect of ACTH is its effect on the protein that we 
have available. A doctor of Montreal took two groups of children—fifteen 
in each group. The children of one group were from very unhappy homes in 
Montreal, homes in which the conditions were just as bad as one could possibly 
find in a family. The other group consisted of fifteen children from homes 
that were very well controlled and in which the general tone was one of 
happiness. These two groups were fed in the same mess hall at Montreal 
University and their reactions were very carefully followed. Each had planned 
diets. At the end of a certain length of time it was found that the unhappy 
group had not gained weight normally—nowhere near normal; whereas the 
happy group had gained weight far above normal. The people in charge 
found that the unhappy group had a negative nitrogen balance most of the 
time. In other words, due to ACTH production, the amino acids that they 
absorbed from the protein in the digestive tract were being changed into 
glucose in increasing amounts rather than into protein, and they did not have 
enough protein on which to grow. 


It was not until 1951 that a doctor called our attention to the beneficial 
effect of the emotions on body process. That happened to be Dr. Paul 
White of Boston, one of the great cardiologists. He wrote an article in which 
he said he was going to talk about the most important thing in medicine, and 
that was the effect of the emotions on the health. He said he had forgotten 
the beneficial effects of the good emotions, and that was what he was going 
to talk about. He gave us instances like this: a young lady in his practice had 
a perfectly lousy family situation. Her husband had been a drunkard for 
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fifteen years. They had two children, and during these fifteen years, this 
woman developed all of the defeatism emotions a person could possibly have. 
For some reason she did not want to divorce her husband. Finally, the 
thing happened that should have happened much earlier—her husband ran 
away from home, and she reacted to that in what was quite a typical way. 
When Dr. White came to see her again, she said, “Dr. White, I am going 
to get out of bed and support my children.’ (She had been in bed for three 
years, and the doctors had given her one more year to live.) Dr. White said 
to her, “I wish you could, my dear lady, but your heart would not stand it 
long.’ She threw back the covers, got out of bed and said, “Watch me, Dr. 
White."" She went to work and has been working for eight years 

This disease produced by the emotions, as I said, is terrifically common; 
and it is something that we doctors have to deal with every day. People 
are ruining their health by emotional stress but before that it was ruining 
their lives. We doctors have to do something about it, and the things that we 
do today, on the whole, aren't true perfection. If we approach it rationally, 
through the concept that emotional stress dates back to some conditioning 
factor earlier in life which is repressed into the subconscious and there takes up 
roots, it isn't too fruitful. Even if it were fruitful in individual cases, it 
would be impossible to apply it to this tremendous group of patients because 
it requires a minimum of fifteen to twenty hours. The average physician in 
this country sees twenty-three patients a day, of whom twelve are emotionally 
disturbed. I think the greatest promise today comes out of the concept that 
emotional stress and emotional stasis are things that are learned, or rather 
the emotional stasis is something that is learned, and emotional stress is a 
condition where those features did not exist. 

We are using this theory today in the clinical treatment of this disease, I 
think, with great promise. But, how much more wonderful it would be 
if you could prevent this disease. It would be the greatest step forward 
in public health in history. I think it can be done. I think you can put 
into the curriculum the things necessary to teach people maturity of which 
the emotional stasis is the direct manifestation. I want to call your attention 
to an imaginary textbook for the high-school student on an emotional stasis. 
It would be a very practical thing. Whenever you get to the chapter entitled 
“Some of the Spots in Living To Watch,” and you take the very last item 
in that chapter, which is a very practical thing, it will go something like this: 
When you begin to fear a situation or a person beginning to irritate you, or 
beginning to get under your skin, you make a sign with your thumb and 
forefinger like this [he illustrated} and you think, “Nuts, I'm not going 
to let that irritate me.’’ However, you don't say “nuts” to the individual 
or to the situation, but you say ‘‘nuts’ to the necessity of being irritated by 
that individual or that situation. And so, as you develop that capacity, it 
would not be too long before you can make this very confidently and safely 
and no “nuts.” 
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Tuesday, February 23, 12:00 Noon 


CRYSTAL BALLROOM, HOTEL SCHROEDER 


Presiding: Harold B. Brooks, Principal, Benjamin Franklin Junior High 
School, Long Beach, California; Past President and Junior High-School 
Co-ordinator, National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


‘Tw was a special program on junior high-school issues presented by 
nationally known leaders in junior high-school education. This meeting was 
attended by more than 300 persons interested in the junior high school 


Tuesday, February 23, 8:30 P.M 
MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 


Presiding: Leland N. Drake, Principal, Mohawk Junior High School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Second Vice President, National Association of Secondary-School 


Principals 


Youth Activity Program: A colorful variety program featuring the 100- 
piece All-City High-School Symphony Orchestra, and the Milwaukee Light 
Opera Company and demonstrating the modern dance in the the high-school 
curriculum and authentic folk dances by youth groups under the sponsorship 
of the Milwaukee Department of Municipal Recreation. Those in charge of 
co-ordinating the program were: William M. Lamers, Assistant Superintendent 
of Milwaukee Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; The Rev. Thomas K 
McKenney, Principal of Marquette University High School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; Fern Kruse, Supervisor in the Department of Municipal Recreation, 
Milwaukee Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Music was under the 
direction of Joseph Skornicka, Supervisor of Instrumental Music in the Mil- 
waukee Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The program consisted of 


Der Freischiitz Overture (Carl V. Weber) by a 100-piece All-City High 
School Symphony Orchestra, Milwaukee Public High Schools 


Ballet of the Four Seasons presented by the Pageant Ballet Dance Group of 
North Division High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Esther Heiden, 
Director; Raymond F. Michalak, Principal, Accompanied by the All-City 
High-School Symphony Orchestra 

Spring -Allegretto, Sixth Symphony (Beethoven) 
Summer—To a Wild Rose (MacDowell) 

Autumn—Bacchanale, Ballet of the Seasons (Glazunow) 
Winter—Fourth Movement, Sixth Symphony (Tschaikowsky) 
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American Square Dances presented by students of the Holy Angels Academy, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Sister Mary Gilbert, Principal; and the Marquette 
University High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, The Rev. Thomas K 
McKenney, Principal; Ellen Mueller, Director 


Bits From Hits presented by the Milwaukee Light Opera Company of the 
Department of Municipal Recreation, Milwaukee Public Schools; Otto 
DiDio, Group Director; and Elizabeth Burdick, Accompanist 
Brightly Dawns Our Wedding Day 
For He’s Gone and Married Yum-Yum The Mikado—Gilbert 

and Sullivan 
The Threatened Cloud Has Passed Away 
Falling in Love 


If I Loved You ey Carousel—Rodgers 

You'll Never Walk Alone 

That Great Come and Get It Day Finian’s Rainbow—Harburg 
and Laine 


Polish Mazur Dancers provided by the Department of Municipal Recreation, 
Milwaukee Public Schools; Alfred Sokolnicki, Director 
Variations of Mazur Dances 
A Polish Wedding 
Polish Mountaineer Dances 
January February March (Don Gillis) by the All-City High School Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Program Directors: Fern Kruse, Supervisor of Depart- 
ment of Municipal Recreation; Joseph Skornicka, Supervisor of Instru- 
mental Music, both of the Milwaukee Public Schools 


Finale: On Wisconsin (Purdy) by All-City High-School Symphony Orches- 
tra 


Eighth General Session 
Wednesday, February 24, 1:30 P.M 
MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 


Presiding: Joseph C. McLain, Principal, Mamaroneck Senior High School, 
Mamaroneck, New York; President, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals 

Invocation by The Right Reverend Donald Hallock, Bishop of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Music by the A Cappella Choir of Central High School, LaCrosse, Wisconsin; 
Alvin Mikelson, Director; George D. Scott, Principal 
At this point in the program the new president and other officers for the 

ensuing year of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 

were presented. These were 
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President: James E. Blue, Principal, West Senior High School, Rockford, 
Illinois 

First Vice President: Leland N. Drake, Principal, Mohawk Junior High 
School, Columbus, Ohio 

Second Vice President: George L. Cleland, Secondary-School Consultant, 
State Department of Education, Topeka, Kansas 

Executive Secretary: Paul E. Elicker, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. ¢ 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Joseph C. McLain, Principal, Mamaroneck Senior High School, Mamaro- 
neck, New York 

R. B. Norman, Principal, Amarillo Senior High School, Amarillo, Texas 

George E. Shattuck, Principal, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Con- 
necticut 

Cliff Robinson, Director of Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education, Salem, Oregon 


Address: 
THE ROAD AHEAD 


J. H. DOOLITTLE 


, have just completed a period of sustained concentration in one of 
the most complex and fascinating of all human endeavors. If any organization 
in the United States today should be sensitive to the forces at work in 
education and the problems and possibilities that lie ahead, it is yours, yet 
you have invited a layman to make the final talk of all those you will take 
with you as you turn again to your jobs and to the continuation of your 
assential service. I am honored. 

At the same time, I cannot help suspecting that there may be a nice 
touch of irony in this. I know that there are few professions in the United 
States whose members must work with as many people looking over their 
shoulders as you have looking over yours. There are few other professional 
fields in which so many laymen are experts, by their own admission. Most 
adults these days have spent some time in school. Many have children 
in school now. Most pay taxes to help support schools. This qualified, all 
too many know precisely what should be taught and how the teaching 
should be done; and they are usually ready and willing to tell you all about 
it. You have displayed uncommon devotion to duty by putting yourselves 
through so strenuous a session seeking the truth when, in the minds of your 
kibitzers, you might have got it effort-free by asking almost anyone who turns 
up at your next board of education meeting 


General James H. Doolittle of Tokyo-raid fame is Vice President of the Shell Oil 
Company, New York, New York 
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Or could it be that you hope to hear the ultimate word from the layman 
now before you? If so, I am afraid you will be disappointed. I know that 
there are various conceptions of the truth in education, and the gap separating 
the more extreme views is as wide as the gulf between Albert Jay Nock 
and Teachers College. I do not purpose to fall into the chasm 

I cannot tell you what to teach or how the teaching should be done. 
I can offer you my thanks, as a member of the American public, for the fine 
job you are doing; and express the hope that you will go on doing it and 
that you will get increasing support and well-warranted indication of apprecia- 
tion. My thoughts will not be profound. I will be grateful if they are provoca- 
tive. I am convinced that the need for more education will increase as the 
years go on. In this connection I should like to comment, very briefly, on 
certain developments that will have an effect in shaping the world of the 
future—the world for which our young people must be prepared. For the 
sake of simplicity, I will consider these developments under three headings: 
(1) The direction and rate of technological progress in the past. (2) Prospects 
for the future in technology. (3) Challenges arising from these developments 
—and a word on what industry is doing to meet them. The first point, on 
the history of technology, involves a consideration of man as Homo faber, 
man the maker, rather than as Homo sapiens, man the knower. The distinc- 
tion becomes more striking as we examine it more closely. 

The history of “made things’ goes back considerably farther than the 
history of their human makers. From these evidences of man, or at least of a 
tool-fabricating animal, it appears that we have been on this planet in more or 
less our present form for at least a million years, and quite possibly a great 
deal longer. This, then, is a measure of our antiquity. It is rough but it will 
serve our present purpose. But how have we spent the time? What have 
we accomplished? We can indicate progress very generally, in terms of ages. 
First and by far the longest was the stone age The beginnings of this 
coincided with the rise of man. Next, about 5000 B.C., came the beginning 
of the copper-bronze age; then, sometime before 1000 B.C., the iron age. 
The first machine, the lever, and the wheel are lost in antiquity, but about 
1750 A.D. came the beginnings of modern machinery and the opening of 
what we call the mechanical age. More recently still, say about the time of 
World War II, we had the start of something that might be called the electronic 
age. 

The obvious comment on this is that we have come a long way. We have 
Leaving questions of morality aside, it is reasonable to say that as a weapon 
a guided missile with an atomic warhead would be a great improvement on 


the caveman’s stone ax. But a more arresting comment is not on the absolute 


or quantitative measure of the progress; it is, rather, on the rate of acceleration. 
This is best illustrated by means of a verbal graph. To avoid appearing overly 
retarded, let us assume that we have been here only one million years, and 
let us make our graph to the scale of one to a million. Our million-year 
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existence is now compressed into a single year 
look on such a scale? 

One year ago today, we began to shape and use stone implements. We 
continued in this fashion, making no appreciable progress, for 358 days. Then, 
one week ago today, still using stone implements, we took up communal 
living, began to domesticate animals and make some pottery. That was last 
Wednesday. Two and a half days ago, or late Sunday, we learned how 
to fashion certain soft metals and thus raised ourselves to the copper-bronze 
age. Now things begin to move a bit faster. Yesterday—probably quite 
early in the morning—we learned how to work iron, and to make some 
important advances in war and agriculture. But still muscles did most of 
the work, and the means of multiplying their power were very crude. The 
mechanical age, with the invention of modern machinery, beginning about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, started only an hour and a half ago. 
The electronic age has begun within the last ten minutes. 

In short, the rate of acceleration of technological growth, which ran nearly 
flat across 98 per cent of the graph, has recently begun to rise. It is now ascend- 
ing almost vertically. This trend gives us some clues to the future. 

From the stone age through the mechanical age, a large part of our progress 
has been devoted to multiplying our physical strength—our ability to do 
work—increasing physical productivity. Our mechanical advances have been 
great. Progress in this direction may decelerate—but it will continue. With 
the beginning of the new age—the electronic age—we have started on a 
new and highly interesting venture. We are now developing ways of multiply- 
ing our mental productivity. Modern electronic computers of the analogue and 
digital type have already made it possible for one man to make accurate calcula- 
tions that hundreds and even thousands would have found difficult to have ac- 
complished in the same period of time with old-fashioned methods. This 
means not only complicated problems which can be solved but makes possible 
the solution of practical problems—where the variables are changing rate 
rapidly and non-uniformly—which were impossible of solution before. We 
are already well into an era of developments involving a combination of 
highly refined products of the electronic age. Some of the newer developments 
in aviation will illustrate the point. 


How does our progress 





The essence of the matter is speed. Operational fighter planes are already 
flying faster than the speed of sound. Experimental aircraft have flown 
about two and a half times as fast as sound. Guided missiles are much faster. 
Effective control of and interception by such aircraft requires responses 
faster than human reactions and thought processes can provide. It has 
become necessary to supplement the capabilities of the pilot with mechanical 
and electronic equipment. 

Thus, in the F-102, one of the newer jet fighter interceptors, the pilot will 
serve mainly as a monitor for electronic equipment that will actually handle 
the plane. The pilot will guide the plane at take off. Once the plane is 
in the air, he will turn a knob, switching control to a man on the ground. 
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This man’s electronic tracking and computing equipment will continually 
calculate the point of interception—regardless of changes in speed, heading, or 
altitude of the enemy plane—and he will guide the plane to the vicinity 
of the target. Here, the pilot will switch control to automatic instruments 
inside the plane which will track the target, make necessary computations, 
get within range, aim and discharge the weapons. Then the pilot will switch 
control back to the man on the ground who will guide the plane, electronically, 
back to the base, where the pilot will take over again for the landing. It is 
only a step from here to the fully automatic, pilotless, long range interceptor, 
winged or wingless. 

The direction and control problems without a pilot are, naturally, even 
more difficult. A great deal of work is being done on pilotless vehicies, or 
guided missiles. Some indication of the size of the program may be found 
in the fact that about three billion dollars has been obligated for guided 
missile work since the beginning of the Korean War. There are four basic 
types of guided missiles: ground to air, air to air, air to ground, and ground 
to ground. In the intercontinental, ground to ground type of guided missile, 
investigations are covering speed ranges from subsonic through ballistic— 
that is, from speeds slower than that of sound to speeds many times as fast. 


There are difficult problems in the way of satisfactory development of 
guided missiles. They must be solved and solved soon. One of the most 
interesting concerns the so-called thermal barrier. As a missile or any other 
aircraft goes through the air, it generates heat. The faster it goes, the 
hotter it gets. At twice the speed of sound, refrigeration is required to 
cool the pilot. At three times the speed of sound, undesirable changes occur 
in the strength qualities of aluminum. This problem may be solved, in its 
early stages, at least, by the use of stainless steel, titanium, or other more 
heat-resistant materials. For higher speeds, the problem is even more difhault. 
An intercontinental ballistic missile, making most of its journey above the 
atmosphere, would, upon returning through the atmosphere at, say, about 20 
times the speed of sound, tend to generate temperatures in the order of 
15,000 degrees—far higher than any temperature ever achieved on earth except 
in an atom bomb. No known material can long withstand such heat. Scien- 
tists and technologists will have to solve this problem, possibly by developing 
new and more efficient operating techniques, configurations, materials, and 
cooling methods. The accuracy of guided missiles must be increased. The 
range must be extended. It is interesting to note that under certain condi- 
tions, if the speed of a missile exceeds about 15,000 miles an hour, centrifugal 
force will begin to overbalance the pull of gravity, and the missile will not 
come back to earth. Instead, it will remain in space and probably become a 
satellite. In controlled air weapons electronics will be employed in two im- 
portant respects: first, as an aid in performing the long and difficult calculations 
required in theory and design; second, as a direct aid in their operation. 

We cannot afford to lag. Indications are that the Soviets have been hard at 
work in this field. Their own efforts, plus what they took from the Germans, 
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may well have given them an advantage. It is a deadly serious situation. We 
must get and keep the lead. We must do this to preserve peace and prevent dis- 
aster. If we fail, mankind's efforts to build a better life on this planet may 
come to a tragic end. 

If, at this point, I seem to be presenting a dark picture of the road that 
lies ahead for our young people, I would say only that we do them and ourselves 
a disservice by ignoring reality. I would also point out that the rush of 
technological progress is not entirely toward improving our offensive and 
defensive capability which, at the moment, provides our best hope of 
avoiding war. Some interesting developments are appearing for peaceful 
purposes. 

High speed electronic computers, originally developed as aids to the scientist 
in the solution of his fundamental problems are now being adapted more and 
more generally to the needs of industry. The results have been great increases 
in the speed of making cumbersome and lengthy computations. One chemical 
firm can do all its cost reporting on 600 different products in a few minutes 
a week. Another company can make up a complete payroll, with records 
of all pay to date, all the deductions, and write the pay checks as well, at a 
rate of about 15 seconds per employee. Many other jobs that would keep expert 
mathematicians busy with pencils for thousands of man hours can be done 
in a relatively few man minutes. 

From such specifics as these, we can form some general ideas about the 
future into which our young people will move. Wherever technology is fully 
applied, there will be great increases in productivity. At the same time, there 
may well be great increases in the complexity of life. Economic, social, 
political, and even moral and ethical questions will become more intricately 
inter-related. If men and women are to find well-balanced lives in these 
conditions, they will need a great deal of factual knowledge, plus an unusual 
degree of maturity and emotional stability that is, perhaps, best suggested 
by the word wisdom. 

The coin of human progress has two faces. One says accomplishment; the 
other, challenge. Today's most serious problems and the greatest problems of 
the future result from the nature of our progress so far and the rate and 
direction of its acceleration. To dramatize the situation, let us assume that 
all knowledge is contained in three baskets. By a// knowledge, I mean all 
there is to be known—not merely the sum that man has accumulated. 

The first basket holds knowledge of inanimate things: mathematics, as- 
tronomy, physics, chemistry, metallurgy, geology, meteorology, electronics. The 
second basket holds knowledge of animate things: botany, zoology, medicine; 
all the many divisions of biological science. The third basket holds knowledge 
of spiritual values and relationships. It would go by different names among 
different men: religion, theology, philosophy. It concerns man’s relationships 
with his fellows, with the rest of the universe, and with his God—the fellow- 
ship of man and the Fatherhood of God. 
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The first basket, containing knowledge of inanimate things, we have dipped 
into pretty far. No one can say how near we are to the bottom. We have 
gone much deeper into this basket than we have into others. Relatively little 
has been added to mathematics since Einstein's great contributions of some 
decades ago. In chemistry we have come quite a distance. In nuclear physics 
we are getting down to the flea on the flea on the flea 

We have poked a little way down into the second basket, but not so far 
as in the first. This is not entirely due to lack of effort. It is primarily due 
to the greater complexity of the subject. A man, or for that matter a microbe 
that kills him, is a far more subtle creation than a lump of ore or its 
constituent parts. Although progress has been made, as for example in the 
techniques of microscopic anatomy, the bottom of the basket is still a long 
way off. It has been predicted that, compared to the techniques that will 
be common a century from now, our best present methods will seem as 
crude as an attempt to dissect the human body with a pair of telephone poles 

In the third basket, we have hardly scratched the surface. For all our 
progress in technology, we have remained spiritual infants 

Now we are moving headlong into the future with our burdens of knowledge 
seriously out of balance. The world into which your students and the host 
of students after them will move will be shaped by a rapidly advancing tech- 
nology and it will be threatened by the imbalance between technology and 
spirituality 

What will the world of the future need? If it is to develop the advantage 
mankind has already won through technology, it will need, among other 
things, many more highly trained specialists, men and women with new 
and difficult skills. These people will be trained in more fields than we now 
recognize. The deeper we go into our baskets, the greater the demand 
will be for people who understand what is found there and know how to use 
it for the good of other men. We will need these people because the 
momentum of technology will continue. There will be new machines, new 
uses of electronics, tremendous gains in controlling environment to our 
advantage. This kind of progress must go on. A commonsense view of man’s 
place in nature and of the urgent problems of defense—until the spiritual 
level is raised—make it essential that the progress continue 

However, we will never have the kind of world we want if it is served 
and controlled only by narrowly trained experts. We can probably assume that, 
for the foreseeable future, a great number of our citizens will not go to 
college. But they must have skills and understanding adequate to living and 
working in a world shaped by such developments. Even if they go to college 
they must continue studying the humanities as well as their professional 
specialties. 

And all men, whatever their specific training or talent, must also have 
something more than specialized skill. They must have a breadth of view, 
founded on a general education, that gives them the perspective they need 
to be at home in an increasingly complex world. Technology is not enough 
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They must know history, geography, government, religion, must know how 
to express themselves and how to get on vith their fellows. It is not enough 
that a young man be a good mechanic or a good engineer. He must also 
be a good individual—a good citizen. I sincerely hope the proper utilization 
of electronics to increase our mental productive capacity may help us to dip 
more rapidly into the second and third baskets. 


The problem is difficult. I use the present tense because it is already with 
us. We in industry are aware of it and we see our responsibility in helping 
to meet it. We have contributed, perhaps as much as any other single factor 
in our national life, to the trend toward specialization. Our future will 
depend to a degree on continued progress in technologies appropriate to 
our goals. But it will also depend on the more general knowledge and on 
soundness of judgment such as one can get only by backing off and seeing 
his specialty as part of a larger and more important overall scheme. 

Accordingly, we have begun to dip into the third basket as it applies to 
our affairs, the complex and delicate relationships among men and between 
each man and his place in a big industrial-economic complex. 

Obviously, a man must know his job. This is as important for his happiness 
and success as it is for his contribution to the total effort of which he is a 
part. The knowledge and skill that make for good performance also make 
for satisfaction in doing a job well. But that is just the beginning. Beyond 
this, a man must understand how his job meshes with those of others around 
him. In big operations that may span a continent or reach around the world, 
he must know something of how his job is linked with jobs done by people he 
will never meet but whose philosophy he should try to understand. Much is 
being done to promote this understanding. 

Unfortunately, good programs in certain companies will not answer the 
needs of a nation. The need for understanding extends beyond the men 
and women employed in industry to the millions of men and women whose 
pattern of living is made possible by the products of industry. This need has 
given rise to the imperfectly understood activity called public relations. The 
public relations practitioner is sometimes accused, and sometimes accused with 
more than a trace of justice, of being little more than a publicity man trying to 
increase the sales of his company's products. But there is a broader view, which 
we in industry try to maintain, and we support it with an extensive program 
of motion pictures, displays books, pamphlets and other printed material— 
some of which you may know about. All this material is designed to do 
just one thing: to show one particular, and important, industrial operation 
in its proper relationship with the general economy. We do not produce 
movies to sell gasoline. We do not have to. The momentum of our advancing 
technology will maintain the demand for petroleum products. Our movies 
will not affect that in the least. We conduct a public relations program for 
a reason reaching far beyond the profit figures for this year or next. We do 
it because, as John Donne said, we are involved in mankind; we are part of a 
civilization that moves with greater speed as it advances in technology. Our 
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relationship with this developing society has become so close that its future 
is our future. We believe in it. We see the difficulties that could arise if 
there should be any serious disruption of the increasingly intricate balances 
and interdependences in modern society. Public relations programs can be— 
and I hope are—a means to better understanding of human relations. 

We will continue our study of this vital, yet intangible, third body of 
knowledge because it holds so much for the future. But we can offer only 
a little help, where there is a tremendous need. The main job of preparing 
young men and women for the road ahead must be done by those who 
have done it in the past—the professional educators. Whatever subjects you 
choose, whatever methods you use, you can be sure that the road will lead 
through tension and strife. A world without challenge is unthinkable. It 
would be a world without life. But a world of order and justice, maintained 
by constant effort, is conceivable. It is the goal at the end of the road. If 
the travelers understand the object of the journey, if they are aware of the 
difficulties they must pass, and if they are able, spiritually, to meet them, 
then they can set out with a good heart. 

I can think of no more appropriate conclusion for these remarks than a 
quotation from a prayer by Reinhold Niebuhr. It sums up a philosophy of 
life well suited to the challenge of our time and of the years ahead. It 
has a strong sense of reality; it faces facts. It speaks with the courage 
that is the soul of progress. And it is richly undergirded with faith. It is this 

“Give me the serenity to accept that which cannot be changed, give 
me the courage to change what can be changed, and the wisdom to 
know one from the other.” 


Back Issues of THE BULLETIN | 
—s of many of the back issues of THE BULLETIN are available | 
to members of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals at 
a 50% discount; #.e., 75 cents per copy. To others, the price is $1.50 
less the following discounts on total number of copies ordered: 2-9 


copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; and 100 or more copies, 3314 %. 





Write for a list of the more popular issues that are still available 


| Address your letter to the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W Washington 6, D. C 


























Part III 
Annual Business Meeting 


Tuesday, February 23, 1954 
ENGLEMAN HALL, MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Presiding: Joseph C. McLain, Principal, Mamaroneck Senior High School, 
Mamaroneck, New York; President, National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 


President McLain opened the meeting and stated that because of the limita- 
tion of time only a few announcements of special reports of some committees 
and activities would be made and the necessary business, as required by the 
Constitution, would be transacted 

All reports of committees and activities are given to all members directly or 
are printed or summarized in THE BULLETIN. 


The Nine Point Program 

Dr. McLain called upon Dr. C. W. Sanford, Associate Dean of the College 
of Education, University of Illinois, and chairman of the Committee on 
the Relation of Secondary Education to’National Security. Dr. Sanford stated 
that a revised edition of the report first made on May 1, 1951, was available 
at the Registration Desk and in the Washington Office. It will be distributed 
to members through publication in the April, 1954, issue of THE BULLETIN. 


Athletic Standards 


John K. Archer, Principal, Malverne High School, Malverne, New York, 
and chairman of the Joint Committee’ on Standards on Interscholastic 
Athletics, emphasized the necessity of applying the standards previously 
adopted and published in THE BULLETIN, with particular reference to the 
following parts of Standard No. 10. 


3. Try-outs of high-school athletes should not be permitted, and the entertain- 
ment and transportation of boys to college campuses to display athletic prowess should 


be prohibited. 

4. Transcripts of high-school records should be sent only to the admissions office 
of the college or university 

5. Standards for admission to higher institutions should apply to the athlete and 


non-athlete alike 
7. All financial aid offered to students should be based on demonstrated ability in 


high-school subjects and activities 
a. No athletic ‘scholarships’ as such should be awarded 


1 Joint Committee of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals; the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and the National Federation of 
State High-School Athletic Association 
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Standard for Girls’ Sports in Secondary Schools 


Mr. Archer reported that the subcommittee? on girls’ athletics of the joint 
committee was making a general report on Standards for Girls’ Athletics. 
This report was adopted on February 23, 1954, by the Executive Committee 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and is as follows: 


Sports programs for girls in secondary schools should be encouraged and promored 
and should be those which contribute to total fitness, to enjoyable use of leisure time, 
and to the development of the most desirable and attractive physical, mental, and emo- 
tional qualities of young womanhood. A major objective in the sports program should 
be the participation of many through the offering of a variety of activities which will 
meet and challenge the competitive needs of girls of varying abilities 

Every girl enrolled in the secondary schools should have the opportunity to receive 
instruction and to participate in a varied sports program. This program should meet 
the students’ needs, interests, and abilities; it should contribute to the students’ health 
and welfare: it should contribute to the total educational program; it should have 
value in after-school community life; and it should be under the direction and 
supervision of a professionally trained physical education teacher. This statement 
implies the importance of: (1) a safe and wholesome environment; (2) a thorough 
medical examination; (3) safeguards for the protection of the health and welfare of 
the players; (4) a choice of both individual and team sports which are acceptable 
for girls in our society; (5) values and practices which are educationally sound; and 
(6) a high quality of leadership 


Guiding Principles 


1. The sports program should meet individual needs with consideration given to 
physique, interests, ability, experience, health, and maturity 

2. A medical examination should be given each girl prior to participating in the 
sports program 

3. A healthful, safe, and sanitary environment should be provided for all activities 

4. Every girl should have the opportunity to participate in a variety of activities 
including both individual and team sports. 

5. Competition should be equitable between girls of approximately the same ability 
and maturity with due consideration given to players ranging from the unskilled to the 
expert 

6. Lengths of sports seasons should be limited and maximum number of practice 
periods and games carefully weighed 

Games should be played according to girls’ rules and the officiating done by 
qualified officials 

8. Types of competition should be varied. Intramural competition should be 
stressed and extramural competition be an outgrowth of the intramural program. Extra- 
mural competition should be limited to a small geographic area; should be separate 


2 Subcommittee: JoHN K. ArcHeR, Principal, Malverne High School, Malverne, New York; 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Standards for Interscholastic Athletics; Chairman. Rachet E. Bryant 
Consultant in Physical Education and Women's Athletics, American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Washington, D. C.; Secretary. 

Appointed by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals: ExizapetH ‘ean Brown, 
Rye High School, Rye, New York; and Spencer M. Rice, Principal, Spartanburg High School, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 

Appointed by the National Section for Girls’ and Women's Sports, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation: Marion E. Pursecx, Teacher, Physical Education for 
Girls, Hackensack Senior High School, Hackensack, New Jersey; and MARGARET MILLER, Supervisor 
of Physical Education, Board of Education, Patterson, New Jersey 

Appointed by the National Federation of State High-School Athletic Associations: Giapys PALMER, 
Professor, Department of Physical Education for Women, Ohio Sate University, Columbus, Ohio: 
and Lez K. ANDERSON, Executive Secretary, Oklahoma High-School Athletic Association, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 
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from boys’ contests when possible; and should include informal social events after the 
games 

9. The leadership for the program should be of the highest calibre. The instruct 
ing, coaching, and officiating should be by qualified leaders and preferably by women 
wherever possible. 


Solicitation of Class and Student Lists 

Dr. Lloyd S. Michael, Principal of the Evanston Township High School in 
Evanston, Illinois, and Chairman of the Committee on Curriculum Planning 
and Development, offered the following resolution which was adopted 
unanimously. 

WHEREAS secondary-school administrators are under constant pressures, both from 
individuals and organizations, to promote a great diversity of projects within or through 
the schools, and 

WHEREAS, some such projects are first, either in competition with similar projects 
already professionally sponsored by the schools, or second, may be inspired primarily by 
a personal or organizational profit motive, 

THEREFORE, be it resolved that the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals hereby commits itself to a policy opposing all such practices of individuals or 
organizations, who may already be engaged in such activities or who may contemplate 
such activity, on the ground that such practices are educationally unsound and may, 
and often do, result in the “exploitation” of high-school students for personal gain and 
sometimes in injury to and questionable solicitation of the students themselves 

Reference here to .such “exploitation” includes the collection through the schools 
of lists of names and personal information of students to be re-issued on a commercial 
basis, and the organization of clubs or fraternities within the schools by individuals 
and organizations not accountable or responsible to any professional educational group 


Destructive Attacks on Secondary Schools by Collier's and 
American Magazines 

The January, 1954, issue of American Magazine contained an article entitled 
“Your Youngster and the Public Schools’ by Dr. Harold W. Dodds, Presi- 
dent, Princeton University; and the February 5 issue of Collier's contained 
an article entitled “Speak Out Silent People” by Howard Whitman. School 
leaders generally felt that the alleged facts presented were dishonest, distorted, 
and irresponsible 

John F. Carroll, Director of the Library and Education Division of Collier's 
Encyclopedia, Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, New York, requested per- 
mission to speak to the principals present about these articles and authors. 
Mr. Carroll spoke. President McLain called on Secretary Elicker who had 
written letters to the editors of the two magazines. Dr. Elicker gave facts and 
offered evidence of some misstatements made by Mr. Carroll and the authors 
of the two articles in question. 

It was the consensus of several members that the freedom of the press 
to publish information freely about schools should be respected but that 
reputable publications should assume the moral and ethical responsibility of 
reporting true and substantiated facts about schools and that generalizations 
should not be made implicating all schools on the basis of a few isolated 
incidents—all tending to destroy the confidence citizens may have in their 
schools 
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Election of Officers of the National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals for terms beginning March 1, 1954. 
Past President Joseph B. Chaplin, Principal of the Senior High School in 
Bangor, Maine, served as chairman of the Board of Nominators, composed 
of state co-ordinators who met on February 22, 1954, to consider and recom- 
mend nominations, as per provisions in the Constitution, for all elective 
officers. The following officers were elected by unanimous vote for the year 
beginning March 1, 1954 
President: JAMES E. BLueE, Principal, West Senior High School, Rockford, 
Illinois. 

First Vice President: LELAND N. Drake, Principal, Mohawk Junior High 
School, Columbus, Ohio 

Second Vice President: GEORGE L. CLELAND, Secondary-School Consultant, 
State Department of Education, Topeka, Kansas 

* Executive Secretary; Paut E. ELIcKer, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Executive Committee (All officers and the following additional members): 

* JosEPH C. MCLAIN, Principal, Mamaroneck Senior High School, Mamaro- 
neck, New York; Past President. 

*R. B. NORMAN, Principal, Amarillo Senior High School, Amarillo, Texas. 

CLIFF ROBINSON, Director of Secondary Education, State Department of Edu- 

cation, Salem, Oregon 

GEORGE E. SHATTUCK, Principal, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Con- 

necticut. 


* These were elected at previous annual elections 





BIG DEMAND FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION SERIES 


Le Consumer Education Study which was sponsored by the National Associa 
tion of Secondary-School Principals prepared eleven units for pupil use in the secon 
dary school. During the past years these booklets have been in big demand. More 
than half a million of them are now being used in numerous high schools throughout 
the nation. These units are: The Modern American Consumer, Learning to Use Ad 
vertising, Time on Your Hands, Investing in Yourself, The Consumer and the Lau 
| 





Using Standards and Labels, Managing Your Money, Buying Insurance, Using Con 
sumer Credit, Investing in Your Health, and Effective Shopping. They are available 
from your Assocjation at 50c per copy with the following discounts for order for 
one kind of book or a combination of the books: 2-9 copies 10%; 10-99 copies, | 


25%: 100 or more, 33! 3% 


























of the 


+ National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


To the Finance Committee 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
A Department of the National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C 


Gentlemen 


At your request we have audited the accounts and records of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals for the Fiscal Year ending June 30, 
1953 

CERTIFICATE 

I hereby certify that I have audited the accounts and records of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, a Department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C., and in my opinion, subject to the quali- 
fications and comments set forth in the section under ‘comments’ and made a 
part of this report, the accompanying Balance Sheet and related statements of 
income, fairly present, in accordance with generally accepted principles of ac- 
counting, consistently followed by the Association, the position of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals at June 30, 1953, and the results of 
its operations for the fiscal year ended that date 


Respectfully submitted, FLOYD W. BUSH, 


Certified Public Accountant 


BALANCE SHEET—JUNE 30, 1953 


ASSETS 

Cash on hand and in bank..... $116,607.48 
Cash on hand—Savings Account 26,482.17 
Petty cash fund 20.00 $143,109.65 
Returned checks 23.35 
Bills receivable 5,456.16 
Inventories 79,183.14 
Securities (Listed below) 107,050.00 
Furniture and fixtures 20,179.85 

Less—Reserve for depreciation 6,186.21 13,993.64 
Total Assets $348,815.94 
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LIABILITIES AND NET 


Bills payable 


Net Worth July 1, 1952, per prior 
report dated October 8, 1952 


Less adjustment for accrued 
salaries 
Add—Net Profit for Fiscal 


Year ended June 30, 1953 


Scholarship Fund: 
1952, 
dated 


Balance of fund July 1, 
per prior report 
October 8, 1952 


Add—Excess of Receipts over 
Disbursements for the Fis- 
cal Year ended June 30, 


1953 


Total Liabilities and Net Worth 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


WORTH 


$307,242.62 


2,660.46 $304,582.16 


15,221.45 


11,762.82 


4,966.02 


STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 


June 


Stocks 


One LaSalle Street Ce 


Public Utility Bonds 


Peoria Public Servic 


tended to June 1, 1954) 


30, 1953 


mpany, 5 shares, no par values 


e Company, 5%, due June 1, 1939 (ex 


Peoria Service Company, 90 shares 


United States Bonds 


Twelve Federal Land Banks 


U. S. Treasury, 274% of 1960 
'. S. Treasury, 234% of 1959-65 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series G 
U.S. Savings Bonds, Series K 


Total Value of Investments 


[April 


319,803.61 





16,728.84 


$348,815.94 


$ 500.00 


3,000.00 
450.00 


5,000.00 
18,000.00 
13,000.00 
66,600.00 

500.00 





$107,050.00 











Constitution 


of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
of the National Education Association 


(As Revised February 24, 1953) 


ARTICLE I—Name 


The name of this organization shall be the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals of the National Education Association 


ARTICLE Il—Asm 


The aim of this Association shall be the advancement of secondary education 
by providing a clearinghouse of discussion bearing upon the problems of ad- 
ministration and supervision, by encouraging research, by upholding acceptable 
standards, by fostering professional ideals, and by formulating a working 
philosophy of secondary education. 


ARTICLE Ill—Membe rship 


SECTION 1. The membership of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals shall consist of four classes: active, associate, institutional, 
and life. 

SECTION 2. All individuals shall be eligible to active membership who are 
engaged in administrating supervision or teaching secondary education upon 
payment of the annual fee of $8.00 to the executive secretary 

SECTION 3. Members of state organizations of secondary-school principals 
shall be eligible to active membership in the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals by the payment of the annual fee of $5.00 through the state 
secretary or representative. 

SECTION 4. All other persons interested in secondary education shall be 
eligible to associate membership upon payment of the annual fee of $8.00 to the 
executive secretary. 

SECTION 5. Only active members holding administrative positions in 
secondary education in schools or state departments of education shall have the 
privilege of holding office. 

SECTION 6. Institutional membership shall be open to all secondary 
schools and libraries and other educational institutions. The annual dues of 
$12.00 shall be paid by the educational institution. If institutional membership 
is obtained through a state secondary-school principals’ association, it shall be 
$10.00 per year. The principal of a member school shall be credited with a per- 
sonal participating membership and shall receive all benefits and privileges 
pertaining thereto. In addition, the school library shall receive a duplicate copy 
of all proceedings, THe BULLETIN, special reports, and a subscription to 
StuDENT Lire. The school may also designate any staff representative who 
shall receive delegate privileges at the annual convention of the Association 
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SECTION 7. Any individual eligible to active or associate membership in 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals shall have life member- 
ship upon payment of the life membership fee of $150.00 to the executive 
secretary 


ARTICLE IV—Officers 


SECTION 1. The elective officers of the Association shall be a President, a 
First Vice President, and a Second Vice President. 

SECTION 2. The President and the Vice Presidents shall hold office for one 
year 

SECTION 3. The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers, the re- 
tiring President, and three other members each elected for a term of three years. 
At the first election, one member shall be elected for only one year and one other 
for two years. The Executive Committee shall be representative of junior high 
schools, the several types of senior high schools, and junior colleges 

SECTION 4. The Executive Secretary shall be selected by the Executive 
Committee; his duties and compensation shall be determined by the Executive 
Committee 

SECTION 5. The Executive Committee shall appoint sectional chairmen and 
recorders for the divisions or sections of the junior colleges, the senior high 
schools, and the junior high schools. These officers shall assist in the making 
and holding of sectional programs for the conventions of the Association and 
give assistance in other ways as may be determined by the Executive Commit- 
tee. When the officers are not members of the Executive Committee, they shall 
act in an advisory capacity to the Executive Committee within the fields repre- 
sented. 

SECTION 6. Each state association shall appoint a State Co-ordinator who 
shall jointly represent the state association and the national organization. When 
state associations do not provide such an officer, the National Association shall 
appoint a State Co-ordinator. 


ARTICLE V—Nomunations and Elections 


SECTION 1. The State Co-ordinators shall constitute a Board of Nomi- 
nators for the elective officers of the Association. Each Co-ordinator shall send 
to the President of the Association, not less than sixty days in advance of the 
annual meeting, a nomination for any elective office. When possible, the Co- 
ordinators shall obtain the endorsement of the state association for the name 
submitted. The Co-ordinator shall send a supporting statement and endorsement 
for ‘each of his nominations in accordance with the qualifications as listed in 
Section 3 of Article V. 

SECTION 2. The State Co-ordinators shall meet as a Board of Nominators 
at a regularly scheduled meeting at the time of the annual convention. A tabu- 
lated report of the nominations with supporting statements and endorsements 
shall be presented by the chairman of the Board of Nominators, who shall 
previously have been appointed by the President from the present or past mem- 
bership of the Executive Committee. 


























Just published! 





Modern Administration 
of Secondary Schools 


Dr. Harl R. Douglass 
Director of the College of Education 
University of Colorado 


Here is a readable, nontechnical book which may serve in 
the classroom or as a professional reference book for admin- 
istrators. Content is up-to-date and discussions are noted 
for their compactness. Research findings are pointed up with 
references to specific schools and practices. For complete 


details on this new 1954 text, send for circular #223. 


Other newly published books 





KYTE: The Principal at Work, Revised 


\ sound guide to the duties of the elementary -school prin- 
cipal, with illustrative examples from actual practice 


UMSTATTD: Secondary School Teaching, 
Third Edition 


Modern methods for democratic and well-adjusted education, 
including teaching by units, and chapters on radio and TY. 


Ginn and Company 


Home Office: Boston 


Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas | Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 7 
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SECTION 3. The Board of Nominators in making their final selection shall 
consider the tabulated returns in relation to: (a) service which the nominee has 
given his state principals’ association and particularly the National Association ; 
(b) qualities and accomplishments which point to successful national leadership ; 
(c) consideration to the standing of the school represented by the nominee; 
(d) consideration to the frequency of representation from the territory of each 
of the Regional Associations of Colleges and Secondary Schools; (e) considera- 
tion to the balance of representation among the several offices in respect to the 
various geographical regions as represented by the regional associations; (f) 
consideration but not obligation to follow sequence of office in respect to the 
nominees ; (g) freedom to propose other nominations under justifiable expedient 

SECTION 4. Eighteen Co-ordinators shall constitute a quorum for the Board 
of Nominators. Any lack in the representation herein provided shall be filled by 
temporary appointments made by the Executive Committee or the President. 

SECTION 5. The chairman of the Board of Nominators shall submit the 
final list of candidates as prepared by the Board to the members of the Associa- 
tion at the annual business meeting. A written statement in support of each 
nominee shall be read by the chairman to the members assembled, if requested. 


ARTICLE VI—Finance 


The President shall appoint, subject to the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee, two members who shall, with the Executive Secretary, constitute a Board 
of Finance to act in the capacity of trustees, to have custody of the funds of the 
Association, to have same properly audited, and to submit annually a report to 
the Association. Bills shall be paid by the Executive Secretary upon the authori- 
zation of the President. 


ARTICLE VII—Meetings 


The National Association of Secondary-School Principals shall hold an annual 
convention. The regular annual business meeting shall be held at the time and 
place of the annual convention, unless arranged for otherwise by the Executive 
Committee of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


ARTICLE VIII—Amendments 


The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds majority vote of those 
present and voting at the annual meeting. A proposed amendment must be 
submitted in writing at the preceding annual meeting, or must be submitted in 
printed form to all members of the Association thirty days before the annual 
meeting. In case the latter method is used, such amendment must receive the 
approval of the Executive Committee before it can be printed and sent to the 
members of the Association. 


ARTICLE IX 


Robert's Rules of Order shall govern in all meetings of the Association 
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Education Books from RONALD 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Calvin Grieder, University of Colorado; 
William E. Rosenstengel, University of North Carolina 


Just Published. A readable, thorough 
study of the nature and problems of 
modern public school administration 
Stressing educational leadership 
rather than authority, the book de 
scribes specific techniques and pro 


cedures for sound administration in 
accordance with democratic princi 
ples. Includes expert advice on a wide 
range of problems which must be 
faced in making everyday administra- 


tive decisions. 84 #ls., tables, 630 pp 


BUILDING THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Just Published. A comprehensive 
survey of the secondary school cur 
riculum and theinfluences which shape 
it. Analyzes the fundamental bases 
of the curriculum, reviews its histori 
cal development, and applies prin 





INSURANCE PRACTICES 
IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Written for officials who plan and 


carry out the school’s insurance pro 
gram, this up-to date book explains 
the kinds of risks to which schools 
are particularly subject and the insur 


Stephen A. Romine, University of Colorado 


ciples of educational sociology and 


adolescent psychology to curricular 
problems. Concrete plans, with nu- 
merous examples, show how to work 
out various phases of curriculum 
building. 23 #k., tabi S12 pp 


Henry H. Linn, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Schuyler C. Joyner, Los Angeles City Schools 


ance provisions for minimizing them 
Best country-wide practice adaptable 
to local laws, regulations. Illustrated 
with essential parts of policies, self- 

t Es,erc.23/ rms, 448 pp 


inspection blan 


WORK EXPERIENCE IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Of special value for general and vo 
cational guidance, this first complete 
study of work experience carefully 
traces its growth as a means of tn 


struction. Describes distributive ed 





Wilson H. !vins and William B. Runge——both of the University of New Mexico 


ucation, diversified occupation, and 
cooperative office practice as typical 
forms of work experience. Shows how 
to incorporate work experience into 
existing curricula. 56 slls., 507 pp 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Vernon E. Anderson, University of Connecticut; 
Paul R. Grim, University of Minnesota; 
William T. Gruhn, University of Connecticut 


secondary education, providing a _ of life. Stresses teacher's duties 

sound basis for evaluating school  sponsibilities, opportunities; covers 
practices. Discussions are based on  experience-centered curriculum; ana 
principles of adolescent development _ lyzes typical practices. 10 #/s., 508 pp. 
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The Nine Point Program 
FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION AND NATIONAL SECURITY? 


THE COMMITTEE? ON THE RELATION OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION TO NATIONAL SECURITY 


(= secondary schools of the United States play a critically important 
part in the total program of national security. Their students will soon 
comprise most of the manpower and the leadership of our Armed Forces and 
of our agricultural, industrial, and defense production. The proper education 
of these individuals, therefore, underlies all other plans for national security. 
The abnormal conditions caused by recent wars have had their effect upon 
education as well as upon most other phases of our life. The needs of 
the Armed Forces and of defense production for increased man-power, in- 
cluding scientists to develop new offensive and defensive weapons, and 
also the glamour and patriotic fervor attached to service have been forces 
that have combined to hurry youth into college, into defense work, and into 
service and, at the same time, to deplete the ranks of teachers. Now that the ur- 
gency of these demands is past, school leaders may well examine their whole 
program of education, discarding the temporary expedients and emphasizing 
plans that can have lasting benefits. This committee wishes to make the 
following recommendations about some of the most important questions. 


1. EDUCATION AND THE NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
It is recommended that, in the safeguarding of national Security, the crucial 
and significant role of elementary and secondary schools be adequately under- 
stood and recognized. 
Ultimate success for an enduring peace depends on the realization of this 
recommendation. The mistakes made during World War I and World War II 
must not be repeated. President D. Eisenhower has said, 


1 First report issued on May 1, 1951, as “The Nine Point Program for Secondary Education and 
National Security."’ 
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To neglect our school system would be a crime against the future. Such neglect 
could well be more disastrous to all our freedoms than the most formidable armed 
assault on our physical defenses . Where our schools are concerned, no external 
threat can excuse negligence; no menace can justify a halt to progress.® 


2. STAY-IN-SCHOOL POLICY 


It is recommended that all secondary schools emphasize and implement a 
policy which encourages all youth to remain in secondary school until eradua- 


tion. 


It is essential to the best interests of all youth and to the strengthening 
of our national security that the level of education be advanced for all 
citizens. High-school graduation is highly essential today for advantageous 
placement in industry, in occupational life, and in the Armed Forces. 

The policy of the Armed Forces advocates youth’s remaining in school 
until graduation from high school. Initial classification, efficiency in per- 
formance, and speed of promotion in all branches of the Armed Forces are 
directly related to the education level of youth. The successful implementation 
of this policy is dependent, in a large measure, upon the improvement of 
secondary-school curriculums (see Recommendation 6). 


Recruitment Policy of All the Armed Forces 


By directive No. AGSN-341, dated December 18, 1950, issued from the 
Office of the Adjutant General, and reaffirmed by separate directives by the 
separate branches of the Armed Forces, no officer or representative should 
encourage youth to enlist before graduation from high school. 

The Selective Service Act provides, “that any registrant who, on the 
eighteenth anniversary of the date of his birth is successfully and satisfactorily 
pursuing a standard course of study, on a full-time basis in a high school 
or similar institution of learning shall, if he so requests, be entitled to have 
his induction or assignment under this title postponed until his graduation 
therefrom, or until he ceases to pursue satisfactorily such course of study, or 
until he attains the twentieth anniversary of the date of his birth, whichever 
occurs first. 


3. ACCELERATION OF THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


It is recommended that under present conditions a secondary school's regular 
program should not be rearranged to provide acceleration; and that admission 
to college, except in very unusudl cases, should be reserved until after 
graduation from secondary school. 

A youth ordinarily matures most normally if he progresses with his class 
in a secondary school which offers a varied program of studies and activities 
and an opportunity for social development. Various studies are now being 
made to determine whether intellectually gifted students can shorten their total 
school and college years without the loss of some valuable development, and, 


for 


3 Extract of statement made by President Eisenhower for the National Citizens Commission 
the Publ Schools, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, New York, issued October 10, 1950 
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if so, where the acceleration should be. In the meantime our Association 
reafirms its belief that the ordinary youth of secondary-school age gains 
most by developing with his friends and his age group 

If secondary schools perform better than ever before the basic educational 
functions essential to meeting adequately national security needs, they may 
require more time rather than less. Acceleration at best ordinarily implies 
curtailment of the regular educational program and the acquisition of necessary 
skills. Education of youth should be closely co-ordinated with natural growth 
and development of the individual 


4. EDUCATIONAL CREDIT FOR MILITARY SERVICI 
(Only for students who left school before graduation ) 


lt is recommended that all secondary schools grant school credit for military 
experience, except basic training, in accordance with policies generally ac- 


cepted by secondary schools during World War Il 


There are many educational opportunities for youth in the Armed Forces 
through the USAFI and other educational programs in regular and special 
training courses. During World War II, all educational experierce that could 
be evaluated and validated through regular testing procedures was given 
appropriate school credit 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals concurs with the 
Commission on Accreditation of Services Experiences, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington, D. C., in the following policy for school credit 
a. Credit for Basic or Recruit Training 

The Commission recommends that no high-school credit be granted for 
basic or recruit training. It recommends, however, that the completion of 
basic or recruit training be accepted without credit as meeting a high-school 
requirement of physical education and health or hygiene 
b. High-School Level GED Test 

(1) The Commission recommends that a secondary school or a state 
department of education grant a diploma or equivalency certificate on the 
basis of high-school level General Educational Development Test results, 
provided the examinee has satisfied either (not necessarily both) of the 
following requirements, and provided further that legal requirements of local 
authorities have been met 

(a) The examinee has made a standard score of 35 or above on each of 

the five tests in the battery, or 

(b) The examinee has made an average standard score of 45 or above on 
the five tests in the battery 

(2) Since the Commission believes that systematic education normally is 


best attained by regular attendance in school, high schools are urged to 
avoid any policy which would encourage students voluntarily to leave high 
school before graduation. Specifically, the accreditation policies of high schools 
should not permit students who leave the institution before graduation to 
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obtain their diplomas earlier than they would have earned them by normal 
attendance. 

In this connection, many high schools and state departments of education 
have established a minimum age of twenty or twenty-one years as a requirement 
for granting a diploma or equivalency certificate on the basis of the high-school 
level GED Test. 

c. USAFI, MCI, and CGI Courses 

(1) The Commission recommends that United States Armed Forces Insti 
tute, Marine Corps Institute, and Coast Guard Institute courses be accepted 
for credit when these courses are validated by terminal examinations and 
reported by USAFI, MCI, or CGI. 

(2) The Commission reaffirms its recommendation that credit for accomplish- 
ment in the Armed Forces Education Program be granted only upon certifi- 
cation of satisfactory completion reported by the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, the Marine Corps Institute, or the Coast Guard Institute. In the 
case of a course offered to military personnel as a part of a program of an 
accredited civilian educational institution, certification of the student's achieve- 
ment should be made directly by transcript of credit from the institution 
offering the course. 

d. The Commission recommends that credit for formal service school training 
continue to be granted. 

Recommendations for credit for such programs are contained in A Guide 
to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services. Service 
schools which have been activated since the Guide was published, or which 
have been substantially modified, have been evaluated by the Commission 
consultants. Credit recommendations for such courses are available to educa- 
tional institutions upon direct request to the Commission 

Credit recommendations are suggestive only. Each secondary school or 
higher institution is free to accept, modify, or reject any or all recommenda- 
tions for school credit. 

5. GUIDANCE SERVICES 


It is recommended that all secondary schools provide guidance services that 
will relate directly to those problems faced by youth following graduation from 
high school, especially problems related to entrance into the Armed Forces. 
Qualified members of the school staff should be appointed to direct this work. 

The present conflict, as in World War II, is concerned with ideologies and 
philosophies of life. The individual's adjustment to the situation created by 
present world conditions is vitally important to his personal welfare and 
to the maintenance of national security 

Guidance services in all schools should be extended to meet the needs of 
all youth. Some specific proposals should be included in such services as, 

a. Assistance in helping youth to take a positive attitude toward service 

in the Armed Forces, and to regard it as a primary and necessary 
obligation and responsibility. 
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b. Information regarding the values of remaining in school and the attitude 
of the Armed Forces concerning this. 
c. Information about the opportunities offered in all branches of the Armed 
Forces 
d. The problems faced and the adjustments that must be made by the 
individual who will enter the Armed Forces 
e. Information concerning civilian jobs which are related to military 
training and for which military training offers valuable background and 
experience 
f. The purposes and functions of the various branches of the Armed Forces 
g. Information to parents and students concerning educational opportunities 
within the services and the educational benefits which veterans may 
expect to receive after they have completed their military service 
h. Information concerning personnel needs and opportunities in college 
and in agricultural and industrial production 
i. The nature of the present conflict 
In addition to the above services, it is recommended that definite programs 
of co-operation with the various branches of the military services, industry, 
business, agriculture, and the colleges be established. Moreover, schools have 
found extremely helpful the advice and counsel of local veterans and chaplains, 
the use of selected films, and the analyses of check lists of selective service 
and military problems. It is important that programs such as these be 
organized on a continuous and systematic basis 


SUGGESTED REFERENCES 


The Armed Services and My Life Plans: A Unit for High-School Students. The 
Defense Department Committee of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Lowell B. Fisher, Chairman. Available September 1, 1954, from 
Charles W. Boardman, University of Minnesota 

Miller, Leonard M., Coumseline High-School Students During the Defense Period 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
1952 

Rapp, Oliver L., The Hammond Military Check List. Developed through the efforts 
of students and faculties of Hammond High School and George Rogers Clark High 
School of Hammond, Indiana; and the Lew Wallace, Emerson, and Froebel High Schools 
of Gary, Indiana. 8 pages 


Students and the Armed Force Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1952 
Vincent, William S., and Russell, James E., You and the Draft. Science Research 


Associates, Inc., 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois, 1952. 49 pp 


6. CURRICULUM PROVISIONS 


lt is recommended that all schools intensify thew efforts to improve their 
eficiency in the performance of the tasks which have always been theirs to 
do. This is the central and principal contribution which the schools can make 


to the national security program. At the same time, schools should become 


better acquamted than they now are with our national security needs and 
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include in their curriculums educational provisions for youth to meet these 
needs effectively 

The improvement of education for a// children and youth is basic to national 
security. It guarantees a continuous flow of competent soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen to man the weapons of modern war. It develops the techniques and 
scientific abilities necessary to produce all kinds of goods. It is basic to 
continuing good health, vigor, and toughness of body and mind. It provides 
the basis for good morale. And, finally, it develops continuing unity and 
dedication to the job to be done 

In an extended crisis, it is important to bring the schools up to the level 
of improvement in all respects which the long-range necessities of the security 
situation demand. These necessities rest on educational imperatives which 
extend over virtually the full range of what superior schools have been 
attempting to do. 

Certain aspects of the work of the schools should be strengthened if national 
security is to be undergirded adequately by the schools; such as, 


a. Opportunities for educative activities related to national security should 
be provided. 

b. There should be education in appropriate civilian defense activities 
which is co-ordinated with state and community programs 

c. Ideologies should be clarified and valued allegiances and loyalties 
strengthened. 

d. Children and youth should be educated away from pessimism and 
defeatism. 

¢e. Educational programs should be related more closely than heretofore 
to community needs. 

f. There should be a very positive education in the use and conservation 
of natural resources. 

g. Increased attention should be given to international communications 

h. More and more emphasis should be placed upon a type of education 
which will lead to improve human relations, including moral and spiritual 
values. 

i. There should be education which stresses the development of physical, 
emotional, and mental health. 

j. Attention should be focused increasingly upon the acquisition of the 
basic concepts and skills taught in the school’s classrooms, laboratories, 
and shops, and their activity programs. 

k. The life needs of youth should be more carefully defined than ever 
before and increasingly functional education provided to meet them. 

1. Increased emphasis should be placed upon a dynamic program of 
citizenship education which stresses practice in good citizenship. 

m. Educational programs should be geared to the needs, interests, and 
abilities of each pupil; this requires a better identification than heretofore 
of these needs, interests, and abilities. 
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n. Opportunities should be provided for maximum participation by laymen 
in the further development of the school’s program 

o. Experimentation should be encouraged to try to find improved proce- 
dures for challenging the best efforts of youth, especially the talented 
or gifted youth and the non-academic or slow-learning youth 


SUGGESTED REFERENCI 


Santord, Cha \ Hand. Harold ¢ 1 Spalding, Willard B., (Editors), 7 


r 
Schools and National Security. WUllinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program, Bulletin 
No. 16. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1951. 292 pp 


IMPORTANCE OF THE TEACHER 


It is recommended that the importance of teaching to national security be 
stressed 

Each member of the school’s staff should come to recognize the importance 
of his work, as a teacher in the classroom, to the defense program. This 
mistaken notion that “teaching school isn't important’ should not be allowed 
to take top-flight personnel from our schools 

Steps should be taken to impress communities and the nation with the 
importance of education in undergirding national security so that community 
pressures on the teacher will be to keep him at his job rather than to force 
him out of it. This will involve development of prestige and standing of 
the teaching profession, both in the eyes of the teachers and of the com- 
munity 

Steps should also be taken to alert communities to the importance of 
making teaching so attractive and rewarding that it will be possible to: 


a. Recruit teachers for the inevitable increase in enrollments; and 
b. Maintain high professional quality among the staff. In this way, the 
best development of youth will be nurtured 


Each community should assume its proportionate load in recruiting able 
prospects for teacher education 

The school should encourage co-operation of the public to provide adequate 
opportunities for all children and youth. Planned informal conferences are 
effective; so are group meetings and organizations such as those which are 
encouraged by the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools 


8. STATE LEADERSHIP IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
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It is recommended that state associations of high-school principals exercise 
initiative in encouraging co-operation between the state departments of public 


instruction and all lay and professional groups within the states which are, 

of which should be, concerned with the national security program. Similarly, 
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at the local school level, each high-school principal 15 encouraged lo exercise 


initiative in the development of a co-ordinated program within the school 
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If education is to undergird adequately the national security program, pri- 
mary responsibility will rest with state and local groups. A number of states 
have, through their associations of high-school principals, the state depart- 
ments of public instruction, and other interested professional and lay groups, 
taken steps to provide leadership which will encourage local schools to develop 
strong programs 

State associations of high-school principals are presently encouraged to 
take aggressive action to encourage a larger number of able youth to enter 
teaching 


9. IMPORTANCE OF ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


It is recommended that the importance of administration and supervision to 
national security be emphasized 

The provision of a competent ample administrative and supervisory staff in 
the individual school and school system is imperative. In all too many schools, 
the constantly mounting managerial duties of administrators have left too 
little time for exercising effectual educational leadership 

To this end, administrators are charged with the responsibility of increas- 
ing the number of able young men who prepare for educational administra- 
tion. Success in this regard is dependent, in some measure, upon the provision 
of more acceptable working conditions than now obtain in many schools as 
well as upon a remuneration that is commensurate with the training required 
and the responsibility involved 

It is strongly recommended that administrators and boards of education in 
every community periodically evaluate their staffing pattern and needs. Both 
national security and community well-being argue adequate staffing in each 
school, thus gearing it to discharge its approved functions 
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District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals (Divisions 1-9)—Boise L 
Bristor, Board of Education, Ross Administration Annex No. 1, Washington 9, D. ¢€ 

District of Columbia Board of Senior High-School Principals (Divisions 10-13, Sr 
Charles S. Lofton, Principal, Dunbar High School, Washington 1, D. € 

District of Columbia Board of Junior High-School Principals (Divisions 10-13, Jr Mrs 
Fannie R. Dorsey, Principal, Douglass Junior High School, Washington 20, D. ¢ 

Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Henderson, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Florida Education Association, 220 Centennial Building, Tallahassee, Florida 

Georgia High-School Principals Association—H. C. Boston, Principal, Murray County High 
School, Chatsworth, Georgia 

Idaho State Representative—George H. Fields, Principal, Senior High School, Boise, Idaho 

Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association—R. L. McConnell, Principal, Senior High 
School, Champaign, Illinois 

Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals—O. L. Van Horn, 1083 Churchman 
Avenue, Beach Grove, Indiana 

Iowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—Del/mer H. Battrick, Principal, Callanan 
Junior High School, Des Moines, Iowa 

Kansas Association of Secondary-School Principals—Glenn E. Burnette, Principal, Junior 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas 

Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Principals—jJack J. Dawson, Principal, Eastern 
High School, Middletown, Kentucky 

Louisiana Principals Association—W. W. Williams, Principal, High School, Minden, 
Louisiana 

Maine Association of Principals of Secondary Schools—PAilip A. Annas, Associate Deputy 
Commissioner, Dept. of Education, State House, Augusta, Maine 

Maryland Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Douglas M. Bivens, Prin- 
cipal, Senior-Junior High School, Boonsboro, Maryland 

Maryland Educational Pioneers of Secondary-School Principals (Colored)—Ulysses S. Young, 
Dean of State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland 

Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts 

Massachusetts Junior High-School Principals Association—Peter C. McConarty, Principal, 
Oliver Ames High School, North Easton, Massachusetts 

Michigan Secondary-School Association—E. D. Kennedy, Michigan Education Association, 
935 North Washington Street, Lansing, Michigan 

Minnesota Associatior of Secondary-School Principals—G. R. Imbody, Principal, Junior- 
Senior High Schoo!, Owatonna, Minnesota 
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Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principals—R. L. Roberts, Principal, Greenwood 
High School, Greenwood, Mississippi 
Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—L. Buford Thomas, Principal, High 
School, Marshall, Missouri 
Montana Association of School Administrators 
W hirel 1 Montana 
Nebraska Association of School Administrators—R uperintendent of Schools, 
West Point Nebraska 
New Hampshire Headmasters Association—Frederick ‘alker, Headmaster, High School, 
Dover, New Hampshire 
New Jersey Sec« lary-School Princit als Association—G e€) ! 1 High 
School, Bound Brook, New Jersey 
New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association 
High School, Las Cruces, New Mexic« 
New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals lta irman, Principal 
Cobleskill Central School, Cobleskill, New York 
New York City High-School Principals Association—Vincent McGarrett, Principal, High 
School of Commerce, New York, New York 
New York City Junior High-School Principals Associat Carl Cherkis, Principal, York 
ville Junior High School 30 30 East 88th Street, New York 28, New York 
New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association—Edward N. Waillen, Prin 
muel Gompers Vocat al and Technical High School, 455 Southern Boulevard 
New Yo rk 
a State 
North (¢ 
Princij / f 1 Fahey, Principal, High School zby, North 


igh-School Principals Assoctatior irl L. Hopkins, Principal, Frank B. Willis High 
Delaware, Ohio 
‘ Secondary-School Principals Association orn ipal, Central High 
»o0l. Oklahoma City. Oklahoma 


Oregon High-School Principals Association—Cl:ff Robinson, Director of Secor 


I 
State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon 
Association of Secondary-School Principals—Franet "tlson, Principal, 
1 Senior High School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


ondary-School Principals Association—Charl. ea, Principal, Senior 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
Department of Secondary-School Principals—Gordon th, Principal 
Greenville Junior High School, 50 Westheld Street, Greenville 
South Car lina High Schoc ] pals Association ( ole red ” Princiy al, 
Carver High School, Spartanburg, South Carolina 
South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principals—Geor W. Janke, Principal 
Senior High School, 410 East Sth Avenue, Mitchell, South Dakota 
Association of Secondary-School Principals—Howard G. Kirksey, Professor of 
Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 
n of Secondary-School Principals—W. I. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior 
Tex 
Association—E/mer ]. Hartvigsen, Assistat ate Super 
blic Instruction, Sale Lake City 
Vermont Headmasters Assov 1—Joseph A. Wiggin, 92 Strate Montpelier, Vermont 
Virginia Departm of Secondary-School Principals—Clarence ! f rincipal, Binford 
Junior High School, Richmond, Virginia 
Virginia Teachers Association lored J. F. Bank rin} hristianst 
Cambria, Virginia 
Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals—Lannes Purnell, Principal, Morgan 
Junior High School, Ellensburg, Washington 
West Virginia Association of Secondary-School Principals (Whit Fred S. Coffindaffer 
State Dept. of Education, Room 125, Capitol Bldg., Charlest West Virginia 
West Virginia High-School Principals Conference (Colored)—Lawrence V. Jordan, Principal 
State College High School, Institute, West Virginia 
Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harold L. Paukert, Supervising 
Principal, Kohler Public Schools, Kohler, Wisconsin 
Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—Loyd D. Crane, Principal, Cheyenne 
Senior High School, 3619 Carey Avenue, Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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The Consumer Education Series 
High School Ceaching-Learning Units 


50 Cents Each 


No. 1: The Modern American No. 7: Managing Your 
Consumer Money 
Learning To Use Adver- No Buying Insurance 
tising , 
Time on Your Hands No. 9 = e- Consumer 
Investing in Yourself re 7 
Consumer and the Law 10: Investing in Your 
Using Standards and Health 
Labels No. 11: Effective Shopping 


These units are worth your attention because: 


@ They deal with real concerns of all the people the kind that 
belongs in a curriculum 

@ They are authentic and unbiased—no propaganda; prepared by 
a professional staff with time and resources to do a good job; 
checked by top people from industry, labor, agriculture, wom- 
ens groups, and government. 

@ They are interesting—vivid style and illustration, lively activities 
and teaching devices 

@ They are flexible—any school can fit them into its own pattern 

@ They attract and hold public support—experience has proved 
that they make sense to intelligent laymen and command their 


respect 


Other Publications in Chis Study 


Consumer Education in Your School. 128 pp. 60 

Catalog of Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids for High Schools. 104 py; 
$1.00 

A College Course in sumer Problems. 134 pp. 60 

Bringing Consumer " tion Into Action. 8 PI 1k 

Commercial §$ py Teaching Materials. 24 pp 10k 

® Consumer Liv ne $3.20 

° Ec Roads f ( 1 Democracy. 252 pp. $2.60 

° Your Lif ry. 410 pp. $3.60 

* The Buyers Cuide. with Work Sheets. 256 pp. $1.80 


Consumer Education Study 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C 











SEE HOW THE MODERN GROLIER LIBRARY | 
ORGANIZES REFERENCE MATERIALS BY UNITS 
TO FIT TODAY’S TEACHING METHODS 


RELATED Sl BJECTS LINKED 


I} is the classroom library that sus 
student interest by following 
ur ¢ ii h ng methods. Here re- 
lated materials are integrated into 
meaningful and interesting unit 
made easy to find, easy to teach, and 
easy to le irm 
How subjects that belong to- 
gether are brought together. 
For example, when the student looks 
the Story of Transportation in 
Topical ENcycLopepia he 
find udy units on sailing ships, 
railroa bridges, harbors, canals, 
lighthouses, the ocean high- 
nd its trafic and every other 
portant subject relating to trans- 
portation 
The GROLIER LIBRARY consists 
ot hive sets of books carefully graded 
and continuously revised. The com- 
plete collection has been created to 
cover the needs of all school curricula 
Sets may be purchased singly or in 
special groups* for the needs of in- 
dividual classrooms 
*Substantial savings available on pur- 


chase of complete GROLIER LIBRAR} 


THE BOOK OF RICHARDS TOP! LAND 
KNOWLEDGE— CAL ENCYCLO- PLE 
20 vols. The ref PEDIA— | v 

erence work { tair hur 
that encourage dreds of teact 


children to read ing uni 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y 
America s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 
Encycl ypedia 4{mericana, Grolier Encyel pe lia, 
The Book of Knowledge, Richards Topical Encyclopedia, 
Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science 


S AND PEO THE BOOK OF GROLIER EN- 
$—7 vols POPULAR SCIENCE CYCLOPEDIA— 
N 


fost modern 10 volumes. Al 


phabetically ar 
ranged for gen- 
eral reference 


more 





